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“A Practical Evaluation of Ductile Cast Iron,” starting 
on p. 75, presents in part one of a two-part article, the 
foundry practice, mass effect, heat treatment, and impact 
strength of ductile iron as evaluated from tests conducted 
hy Cooper-Bessemer. The operation of the Rossi continu- 
ous casting machine in the Bristol Brass foundry and the 
advantages resulting from this installation are discussed 
in “Continuous Casting at Bristol Brass,” p. 80. 


ghlights 


Men whose achievements have contributed most to the 
metalworking industry during the past year will be 
honored in the Annual Issue of THE IRON AGE, Jan. 5. 
1950: Readers are urged to fill in, clip and mail the ballot 
that appears in this issue.—p. 103. 


Some steel firms are going to price their products more 
realistically in 1950. Higher steelmaking raw material 
costs, the continuing need to replace obsolete equipment 
and coming boosts in labor costs dictate increases, steel 
men say. Some may he in extras, some in base prices. 


ang, 263. 


The 3-day week in the coal mines, to which the industry 
returned this week, is not going to cost any steel produc- 
tion. Steel companies will dig into coal reserves to aug- 
ment limited output. They can hang on until other short- 
ages force action on the current 2-day a week strike. 


—p. 108. 


Barring strikes in consuming industries, gray iron 
foundries will ship 10 million tons of castings in 1950. 
This is consensus, but some conservatives fear drop in 
auto demand will lower this estimate, already 1 million 
tons below 1949 shipments.—p. 107. 


Coming Next Week 
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A 300 pet increase in the production of Friden calcu- 
lators through the adoption of an electrostatically sprayed 
wrinkle finish is discussed in an article appearing next 
week. Details of the application of the wrinkle finish with 
a discussion of the resultant decrease in rejects and greater 
paint coverage are also presented. 
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SHEAR 2" PLATE OR 20 GAUGE SHE‘éTs 
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Write for Catalog S-5—it’s factual and complete. 


. . . You do not change knife clearance for successful shearing of different thicknesses on a Cincinnati. 
Just set the clearance for the thinnest material and shear all thicknesses up to capacity. Thousands of 
Cincinnati Shears are used continuously in this manner. This practical method prevents accidental damage— 
saves time. Remember, changing knife clearance interrupts production. Investigate the Cincinnati All- 
Steel Shear and its accurate, time-saving features. 


THE CINCINNATI SHAPER CO. 
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Editorial 


Lets Make Promises 


VERYONE would like to live in some tropical paradise where everything is free. 
And so it goes. | promise you. You do this for me. Never mind if I can keep 
the promise. And never mind if I do keep it and make someone else pay. In the long 
run you usually pay. That’s the way politicians and labor leaders often operate. 


Industrialists and businessmen should make some promises of their own. Honest 
ones. Ones they talk about among themselves but don’t make too much noise about. 
There ought to be more noise. And their promises should be shouted from the 
housetops. 


What can the businessman promise? Plenty. He can promise that people will 
have more things at cheaper prices if new machines and techniques are used properly. 
He can promise that if risk capital comes out of the cellar the return will be good. 
He can promise that competition will mean better products and more of them. On 
competition depends a sharing of an ever bigger pie instead of dividing up an ever 
smaller one. 


He can promise that if an honest attempt is made to administer government on a 
firm business basis confidence will be greater. And more chances will be taken by 
industrialists who are not now sure they want to go ahead with this or that. He can 
promise that if workers produce more in conjunction with new machines they will 
benefit. But these are all good promises. There are some bad ones too. 


If taxes are to go too high they will kill initiative. If wages and pensions become 
too large a part of production costs they can hold back the very progress which is 
supposed to pay for them. If government continues spending more than it takes in the 
businessman can truthfully promise chaos. 





But these kind of statements have been made over and over again. Now is the time 
to put emphasis on the other ones we mentioned. 


Think it over. Industrialists can promise just as much as the politicians. And what's 
more they can make good those promises-—if they can get enough people to take them 
seriously. 


They can never get to that point if they are not vocal. The age of expediency 
should end. Business should talk long and loud about its part in the picture. 


Maybe lawyers will be against some promises. But that does not mean they can’t 
be overruled. Maybe the plans and promises will only be 95 pct kept because of 
unforeseen problems. Chances are that management can crash through with a better 
batting average than the politicians will ever do. And at less cost to the people. 


Caution is okay but it can be overdone. An honest mistake is sometimes very 


humanizing. 
eC 
lon, © Carnahan 


Editor 
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m Russian success with atomic energy is believed due to brutal 
disregard for life or property where the interest of the state is 
involved, permitting it to take risky short cuts without regard 
for consequences. It is this, say some U. S. scientists, which 
permitted faster progress than they expected. The speed surprised 
them—-despite press reports to the contrary. 

The Soviet's postwar industrial recovery has also been faster 
than expected by experts here--measured in Russian, not U. S. terms. 
improvisation is giving way to basic engineering planning and tech- 
niques. Emphasis is now being put on testing and quality control. 
mB Du Pont has developed a process using superheated steam instead 
of compressed air to spray organic finishes. Comparing favorably in 
cost, the new technique claims many advantages, one of them being 
faster coverage. 


B@ Improved electric furnace design coupled with high power input 
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One producer tapped a 4l-ton heat in 1 hr 29 min. He reports that 
steel quality improves with faster melting. 

This development reflects mounting interest in melting "open- 
hearth" grades in electric furnaces and raises question of electric 
furnace v. openhearth steelmaking costs. 


wm Liberia may become an important source of palm oil. Present 
quality of Liberian shipments is normally unsatisfactory to American 
tinplate men but a U._S. economic mission is helping Liberians set 


up a grading and inspection service to improve some of the supply. 


wm The urge to sell some new gadget to auto producers is running 
high again. More than 5500 automotive patents will be issued this 
year. The auto industry accounts for about a sixth of all U. S. 
patents. 


wm Despite some reports to the contrary, it is believed that new 
car and truck inventories are still below the 1941] level. Condi- 
tions vary among producers and localities but overall average of 
vehicles available for sale to the public is undoubtedly less than 
six per dealer. Counting factory float and in transit the average 
is less than 10 per dealer. 


wm With pension payments pegged for the next 5 years, labor leaders 
might be expected to think twice before demanding inflationary wage 
boosts that would cut real income of pensioners. Chances are this 
won't stop the demands. Pensioners don't pay union dues. 


wm British engineers, who have long led the U. S. in jet engine 
design and construction, are debating propeller v. turbo-prop v. jet 
power for airliners. Opinion there is hardening along the lines 
that both propeller-less and propeller-driven airliners will each 
have a place in future air networks. 


wm The prediction by president Christopher of Packard that the car 
of 1959 may be powered by a gas turbine is being taken at face value 
by Detroiters. An important question is: Will adequate cooling for 
a_turbine be available within the next 10 years? 


m Analysis of 25 brass ccupons taken from the latest Rossi con- 
tinucus casting unit showed copper content variation from 61.27 pct 
min to 62.03 max (0.76 pct). This contrasts with similar samples 
from batch type melting which varied from 60.03 pct min to 63.4 pct 


max (3.37 pct). 
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MECHANICAL STEEL TUBING 


Fr you're looking for good, economical commercial quality 
I mechanical tubing, NATIONAL Electric Welded Tubing is 
just what you need. Made from low carbon steel strip by elec- 
trical resistance welding, it is ideal for many mechanical uses 
such as playground equipment, bicycles, baby carriages, auto- 
mobile structural members, furniture and seat frames, and strap 
hangers, as well as for fence posts, guard rails, stanchions, park- 
ing meter posts, etc, 

Made by the world’s largest manufacturer of steel tubular 
goods, NATIONAL Electric Welded Mechanical Steel Tubing is 
available in sizes 4 inches OD and under. 

For further information about Nationa Electric Welded 
Tubing and other mechanical tubular products offered by “Tub- 
ing Headquarters,” write National Tube Company, Frick Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
(TUBING SPECIALTIES DIVISION) 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO, PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTORS 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 





STEEL TUBING TUBING | 
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Steel Price Increases Nearer 


The kron Age 
SUMMARY 


Scrap Prices DriftingDownward MMMM IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY TRENDS 


Operating Rate Climbs to 92 Pct 


IGHER steel prices moved a few steps 
nearer to reality this week. Several big 


steel companies are studying revisions of their 


“extra” charges. The studies are part of plans 
by some steel companies to price their products 
more realistically in 1950. 

There will be important steel price increases 
within the next several months. Some may come 
as base price boosts, others as increases in extra 
prices (charges for specified chemical or physical 
characteristics). Two types of extra charge re- 
visions are possible; (1) boosts on sheet and 
strip to replace cuts made when steel markets 
turned soft earlier this year; and (2) major 
changes in the method of arriving at such 
charges. 


Many Users Expect Higher Prices 

Many steel users now expect a price increase. 
Estimates in the buying fraternity—unconfirmed 
by steel companies—run from $4 to $6 a ton. 
These would be conservative guesses if most 
mills reinstated the sheet and strip extras which, 
with few exceptions, were in effect earlier this 
year. Buyers expect extra schedules to be the 
first things changed when prices are raised. 

Steel price increases are now certain for these 
reasons: (1) Steelmaking raw material and 
transportation costs have risen a lot since the last 
general steel price increase in July 1948; (2) 
labor costs will shoot up next year; (3) the bulk 
of steelmaking machinery and equipment replace- 
ment costs must still be met out of profits; (4) 
the steel market is strong. 

In the past 5 months the tone of the steel mar- 
ket has reversed itself. Before mid-July steel de- 
liveries were normal, customers were looking 
forward to lower prices and durable goods manu- 
facturers were in fair inventory shape except for 
some pessimistic manufacturers and retailers who 
had cut back too far on inventories. 

Today the steel buyer is generally more con- 
cerned over delivery. Instead of pressing for 
lower prices he is afraid of higher costs. The 
pipelines of supply range from empty to fair— 
few are normal. Detroit is planning the biggest 
single month’s production in history next March. 
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Appliance parts manufacturers say they expect 
1950 to be better than 1949. Though backlogs 
have been cut sharply, linepipe demand remains 
strong. 

A lowpoint in manufacturing volume will come 
late this month. Most companies lived off in- 
ventories through October and November and 
are now caught with the lowest stocks in years. 
Shipments are just coming through from the 
mills and full steel inventories will not be com- 
mon until late February or March. 


Conversion Steel Buying Is Orderly 


The conversion steel picture shapes up this 
way: General Motors and Ford are in it on a 
fairly heavy scale. Some of the independents 
have followed. Buying is orderly—the triple- 
pass-behind-the-line-of-scrimmage stuff seems to 
be out this time. Multiple freight deals, if they 
exist at all, are in the minority. Detroiters don’t 
expect conversion to last beyond March. 

Steelmaking operations registered a 3.5 point 
gain this week over last week’s revised rate of 
88.5 pet. In pushing up to 92 pct of rated ca- 
pacity the industry is back at a level untouched 
since last June when the rate paused briefly in 
that neighborhood on its way down to a miserable 
62 pet during the July Fourth week. 


Mills Drawing on Coal Reserves 


As the coal miners trooped back to the pits on 
Dec. 5 to resume their 2-day-a-week strike, steel 
company raw materials men were generally not 
worried about a coal shortage hampering steel 
production. Supplementing restricted coal out- 
put with reserve stocks, most steel companies 
can operate at their present clip for at least 2 
months. They figure that by then there will be 
coal pinches elsewhere to force action. 

Steel mill scrap officials with fairly nice inven- 
tories are still indifferent about buying. There 
was some quiet buying in the past few weeks, but 
not enough to overcome the slightly soft tone of 
the market. No. 1 heavy melting steel prices 
drifted down by $2 a ton at Chicago and $1 a ton > 
at Philadelphia. THE IRON AGE steel scrap com- 
posite off $1 a ton to $27.92 per gross ton. 
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(Direct from the Welder) 


The ELECTRUNITE menu is a varied one, including 
a wide selection of sizes, shapes, analyses, gages, 
physical properties and surface finishes. From it, you’re 
sure to find the owe tubing which best meets all of 
your application requirements. 


DIRECT FROM THE WELDER TUBING .. . Produced to 
your requirements from either hot or cold rolled steel 
by Republic’s improved electric resistance welding proc- 
ess. Delivered to you uniformly strong, clean and sound. 


PARTIALLY PROCESSED TUBING .. . whether you 
require a special length, precision diameter or higher 
than standard physical properties ... or a combi- 


Ke.. Wadia 


(Partially Processed) 





mn Wel Lone! 


(Fully Fabricated) 














nation of these . . . ELECTRUNITE always comes 
to you as you like it. 


FULLY FABRICATED TUBING ... or, if your product 
requires a bent, swaged, flared, expanded or tapered 


part ... or a completed assembly . . . Steel and Tubes 0! 
modern facilities and experienced personnel are 
prepared to handle the job for you. 
See your nearest Steel and Tubes Representative or oil 
write today for more information. yet « 
REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION vei 
STEEL AND TUBES DIVISION e CLEVELAND 8, OHIO aaa 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York ac 
exce 
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CUTTING OILS NOW READY FOR YOUR SHOP 
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Eight Hours, No Shutdown. This automatic screw machine, using 
the new oil on SAE X1315 steel, on forming, facing and cut-off, 
increased tool life from 2 hours to 8 hours. 


Light-Colored, Transparent, Non-Corrosive 


5/V VACMULS PROVED 


on Many Metals, Many Applications... 


Here’s the answer to your need for a general purpose cutting 
oil that is non-corrosive, yet has the highest cutting efficiency 
yet developed in this type of oil. 


The new, vastly improved S/V Vacmuls have proved their 
superioricy on a variety of metals and on a wide range of different 
machining operations. 


Light-colored, transparent and odorless, these oils possess 
exceptional extreme pressure and oiliness characteristics. They 
give excellent results in job shops and other shops where a single 
oil is required to do a variety of work. 


Operators who have used them in exhaustive tests report 
greatly increased tool life, improved finish, reduced rejects and 
production speeded up all along the line. Be sure to get perform- 
ance facts and figures from your Socony-Vacuum Representative. 


Production Almost Doubled ... This automatic, using 
the new oil on SAE 1315 steel traveling 225 s.f.m., made 
switch part in 5 seconds, twice as fast as with other cils. 


Drill Life Doubled... A new S/V Vacmul was used on 
this hand screw machine, doing a secondary drilling opera- 
tion on SAE 1113 steel. Drill life was doubled. 


OCONY-VACUUM 
Coed Labicition, 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC., and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY, GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
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For any spec! 
ning sequence 


Pees 
Equipment tailored to fit 
your requirements, making every 
operation in the plating sequence 
automatic, or as mechanized as 
possible, is the profitable way to 
handle electroplating on a pro- 
duction basis. This Meaker method 
applies equally well to depart- 
ments with only moderate daily 
output and to the largest and 
heaviest plating needs of the mass 
production plants. It offers not only 
a lower unit cost, but the produc- 
tion is increased, and a better 
and more uniform 
quality is assured. 
Write for the full 


information. Ask 
for Booklet 148 







MTT hy 
Telephone CRawford 7-7202 
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Fatigue Cracks 


By Charles 7. /eer~ 


Nuggets 


New hope for the brass foun- 
dries which have found the going 
a little rough lately, came out of 
Buffalo the other day. 

Seems that a Canadian couple 
blew into town from the North 
Woods with a sack of gold nug- 
gets. The sale of mining stock 
being closely regulated these days, 
they did the next best thing and 
sold the nuggets. Got $6200 for 
‘em. The only slip they made was 
hanging around instead of going 
back to their Canadian brass foun- 
dry for more. 

Now that the law has moved in, 
we expect to see an advertisement 
in the Business Opportunities col- 
umn any day now: “Brass Foundry 
for Sale—A Little Gold Mine.” 


Alchemy 


Gold mining stocks have been 
hooming all over the world since 
the general currency devaluation 
which automatically boosted the 
price of gold. The only exception, 
of course, is the United States, 
where the fixed price of gold and 
rising production costs have held 
the miners in a vise for some time. 

Any wild boom has its reaction. 
The kickback on the mining stock 
upswing came last week in Paris. 
News reached there somewhat tar- 
dily that atomic energy researchers 
had achieved the dream of alchem- 
ists over the centuries: Gold could 
be made artificially. Stocks suf- 
fered a quick apoplectic stroke 


before news filtered through that 
the ersatz product cost more to 
make than the market price of the 
real thing. 


Gold Lake 


Not so long after the advance 
guard of gold-seeking prospectors 
swept through the California 
mountains almost a century ago, 
there followed the usual shrewd, 
quiet contingent of soft-handed 
capitalists. Mining claims that 
looked promising but needed devel- 
opment capital were taken over at 
a reasonable price. 

One Eastern crowd sent_ its 
agents high into the Feather River 
country where they found a griz- 
zlied prospector presiding over 
some nuggets on the shores of a 
clear mountain lake. They had 
dickered with him all day and 
late into the afternoon, when one 
of them glanced out over the water 
to see that the bottom of the lake 
was studded with nuggets. 

When we read of the vast engi- 
neering feats involved in getting 
iron ore from the bottom of Cana- 
da’s Steep Rock Lake, we think back 
to the job these Eastern financiers 
had in getting heavy dredging 
equipment high into the Sierras 
without benefit of railroads oF 
airplanes. Their avaricious hopes 
must have soared as the big 
dredges were assembled, and final- 
ly brought the first buckets of 
gravel from the bottom of the lake. 


Turn to Page 164 
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POWER PACK 
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One 


Seat 
VP 
for Power 


Relief Valve 
for Overload 
CC 
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and Filter 


PROVEN AND DEPENDABLE HYDRAULIC POWER 


Alvi & SINGLE, COMPACT PACKAGE 


cae 
PUSH, PULL 
LIFT, LOWER 

or HOLD 


MELT LN 


Vickers Hydraulic Power Pack is Saving Labor and Reducing Costs or Agricultural 


The Vickers Hydraulic Power Pack has a number of important advantages 
over the ordinary hydraulic pump that recommend it to equipment 
manufacturers and users alike. For example: the included Vickers Vane 
Pump is hydraulically balanced to eliminate bearing loads resulting from 
pressure and assure long and trouble-free service life. It has automatic 
wear compensation, and ideal running clearances are always main- 
tained. All continuously moving parts are contained in pump cartridge 
which is easily removed without disturbing piping or drive coupling. 

Overload protection is automatic and foolproof through a built-in 
relief valve. Operators can work fast and crowd hard without fear of 
damage. Universal mounting makes for quick, easy installation. Bulletin 
46-48 explains the many other advantages of the Vickers Power Pack; 
ask for a copy. 


VICKERS Incorporated 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 
1420 OAKMAN BLVD. + DETROIT 32, MICH. 


Application Engineering Offices: ATLANTA e CHICAGO e CINCINNATI e CLEVELAND e DETROIT 
HOUSTON e LOS ANGELES (Metropolitan) e MILWAUKEE e NEW YORK (Metropolitan) e PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH e ROCHESTER e ROCKFORD e ST. LOUIS e SEATTLE e TULSA e WASHINGTON e WORCESTER 
ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS OF OIL HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT SINCE 1921 


aan a ead 
Ree a Bas, 
46-48 


Implements, Construction Machinery, Materials Handling Equipment, and Industrial Machinery 








MORSE G. DIAL, director, Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corp. 


Morse G. Dial, vice-president, has 
been elected a director, and Kenneth 
H. Hannan elected’ secretary of 
UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON 
CORP., New York. Mr. Dial joined the 
corporation in 1929 as a member of 
the sales staff of Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Corp. He has successfully 
held various positions with the cor- 
poration up to his new appointment. 
Mr. Hannan, formerly assistant sec- 
retary and treasurer, succeeds Mr. 
Dial as secretary. 


Fred G. Baker has been appointed 
director of engineering and design of 
the ELECTRO CHEMICAL SUPPLY 
& ENGINEERING CO., Emmaus, Pa. 
Mr. Baker was formerly a member of 
the engineering department of the 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del. 
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KENNETH H. HANNAN, secre- 
tary, Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp. 


Fred C. Hall has risen to director 
of sales of the AMERICAN COACH 
& BODY CO., Cleveland, succeeding 
Clarence G. Wood. Mr. Hall has been 
a member of the organization since 
1936 concentrating on sales work and 
has represented the company in the 
western half of the United States. 
Prior to his new appointment he was 
general manager of the California 
Div. 


Marvin L. Katke has been named 
plant manager of the proje*ted auto- 
matic transmission plant at Cincin- 
nati for FORD MOTOR CO., Dear- 
born. Mr. Katke began his associa- 
tion with the automotive industry in 
1928 when he joined the Oldsmobile 
Div. of General Motors. His last post 
before joining Ford was _ superin- 
tendent of the engine plant at Lansing, 
Mich. 





EDWIN A. BOOTH, general man- 
ager of sales, Spang-Chalfant 
Div., National Supply Co. 


Edwin A. Booth has been named 
general manager of sales of the 
Spang-Chalfant Div. of the NATION- 
AL SUPPLY CO., Etna, Pa. Mr. 
Booth has been with the compan) 
since 1929 entering the metallurgi- 
cal department of Spang-Chalfant. 
He has served the National Suppl) 
Organization in various capacities 
since then. 


A. L. Roberts has been named gen- 
eral superintendent of the pipe line 
system for TEXAS GAS TRANSMIS- 
SION CORP. Mr. Roberts joined Ken- 
tucky Natural Gas Corp., a predeces- 
sor company of Texas Gas in 1930, as 
district pipe line superintendent. H. L. 
Stowers has been appointed chief en- 
gineer for the company. Mr. Stowers 
joined Memphis Natural Gas Co., also 
a Texas Gas predecessor, in 1937 a 
assistant chief engineer. 
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EARL W. PUGHE, manager, Man- 
ufacturing Div., Wheland Co. 


Earl W. Pughe has joined the 
WHELAND CO., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
as manager of the Manufacturing Div. 
Prior to his connection with Wheland, 
Mr. Pughe had been assistant to the 
president, Dana Corp., Toledo. He was 
also with the Chevrolet Div. of Gen- 
eral Motors for 22 years. 


Walter M. Bellemore has _ been 
named ballistic engineer of the WIN- 
CHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 
Div. of Olin Industries, Inc., New 
Haven, Conn., succeeding Merton A. 
Robinson who has retired after 45 
years of service. 


Robert S. Miller has been elected 
executive vice-president, general man- 
ager and a director of CLIMAX MA- 
CHINERY CO., Indianapolis. Mr. 
Miller was formerly southwestern re- 
gional manager of Ingersoll Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp., Dallas. 
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FRANK D. MUMFORD, parts 


sales manager, E. W. Bliss Co. 


Frank D. Mumford has been named 
parts sales manager of E. W. BLISS 
CO., Toledo. Prior to taking over his 
new position, Mr. Mumford spent 23 
years in parts engineering and sales 
work for Bliss and its Toledo division. 


Leo L. Rosshirt has been promoted 
to resident manager of the Fisher 
Body Kansas City plant of GENERAL 
MOTORS CORP., Dearborn, to suc- 
ceed H. D. Burnside, who has been 
appointed manager of the Wilming- 
ton, Del., plant of the Buick-Oldsmo- 
bile-Pontiac Assembly Div. Harry L. 
Emerson, former resident director of 
industrial relations at the Kansas 
City plant, will assume the assistant 
resident managership held by Mr. 
Rosshirt. Mr. Burnside in his new 
position succeeds Robert Ahlers, who 
has been granted a leave of absen:e. 


Mathew Dick, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed sales engineer of the Butter- 
field Div. of UNION TWIST DRILL 
CO., Derby Line, Vt. Prior to joining 
the company he was with the Manu- 
facturing Research Div. and the Ma- 
chine Shop & Time Study Dept. of 
International Harvester Co., Chicago. 


Charles E. Rogers has been named 
sales metallurgist of STOODY CO., 
Whittier, Calif. For the past three 
years.Mr. Rogers has been in charge 
of the metallurgical laboratory. Paul 
Irish has been appointed plant metal- 
lurgist. Mr. Irish was chief chemist 
in charge of melting procedure for 
eight years at Bethlehem Steel Corp., 
Seattle. 


LEO F. BROWN, plant manager, 
Air Conditioning Dept., General 
Electric Co. 


Leo F. Brown has been appointed 
plant manager of the air conditioning 
equipment plant of the Air Condition- 
ing Dept.. GENERAL ELECTRIC 
CO., Bloomfield, N. J. Prior to his 
appointment, Mr. Brown was asso- 
ciated with the Houdaille-Hershey 
Corp., serving as manager of the 
Detroit plant. Edward D. Kemble has 
been named plant manager of the 
automatic heating division of the 
company’s Air Conditioning Dept. 
Prior to his appoiritment, Mr. Kemble 
was plant manager of the Clark 
Equipment Co.’s lift truck plant in 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Ralph M. Whitaker... has been ap- 
pointed Ohio district manager for the 
KASE MACHINE CO., Cleveland. Mr. 
Whitaker joined the company in mid- 
1949 and has directed sales efforts in 
the Ohio territory since that time. 
He is a member of the American So- 
ciety of Tool Engineers and has 
served as a committee chairman. 


Arthur J. Renz has been named 
field engineer on precision spindle ap- 
plications for the POPE MACHINERY 
CORP., Haverhill, Mass. Prior to his 
association with Pope Machinery 
Corp., he was with the tool and die 
department of General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


John D. Dunphy has been appointed 
sales representative of SOSS MFG. 
CO., Detroit. Mr. Dunphy will repre- 
sent the company’s products in the 
state of Kentucky and the city of 
Evansville, Ind. 


Turn to Page 130...” 
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Designed and constructed for severe, heavy duty service, NORTH- 
ERN CRANES are available in three basic types: (1) NORTHERN 
SUPER CRANES, from 5 to 100 tons capacity; (2) NORTHERN 
STANDARD or LOW HEADROOM CRANES, from 1 to 20 tons 
capacity; and (3) NORTHERN HOIST CRANES, from 1 to 15 tons 
capacity. They combine a higher design factor of safety than is usually 
specified,with machine tool precision, including: turned and ground 
shafts—heavy duty roller bearings—oil tight transmission housings 
—extra heavy girder sections—machine cut steel gears—heavy duty 
crane type motors, etc., for any span, electrical current, or operating 
condition. Ask for Catalog ST-712. 


NORTHERN ELECTRIC HI-LIFT HOISTS, in models from 2000 
to 30,000 Ibs. capacity (up to 100 tons in stationary types), provide 
unusually high hook lift, adding from 12” to 36” to the working 
height of your building. They operate on standard I-beam, monorail, 
or tramrail systems. Special hoists also available include: double 
hook—stationary— bucket hoists; floor or cab controlled; single or 
variable speed. Ask for Catalog HT-110. 


The NORTHERN TRAVELATOR is a simple device to convert hand 
powered cranes to motorized control, to increase operating speed. 
Your own men can install it in a few hours. Ask for Booklet T-20. 


NORTHERN ENGINEERING WORKS—DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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GLOBAL LETTER REVIEW OF WORLD MARKETS 





Brazil's metal imports shrinking rapidly as metalworking 


output expands .. . British labor objects to special bonuses 


paid to executives .. . Rebuilding Hermann Goering Furnace. 


Sao Paulo — National produc- 
tion of iron and steel now includes 
the manufacture of semifinished 
steel billets and slabs, structural 
shapes, bars, bar shapes, foundry 
pig iron, forging steel, tinplate, 
sheets, black sheets, hot and cold- 
rolled strip, and galvanized mal- 
leable pipe fittings. 

Eight manufacturers are mak- 
ing steel tubes and electrical con- 
duit from strip steel produced at 
Volta Redonda. Another makes 
his own steel and has installed 
American fusion-welding equip- 
ment. Still another has a Yoder 
tube-making machine. Cast and 
spun iron pipes are also made in 
Brazil. 


Imports Shrinking Fast 

The production of steel castings 
and manganese steel structural 
shapes, spring products for in- 
dustrial machinery, ferrosilicon 
and ferromanganese alloys is in- 
creasing rapidly. Imported wire 
is still used for high quality 
springs, and die steel is imported 
for pressings and stampings. The 
national output of iron and steel 
wire falls far short of domestic 
requirements. 

Total imports of semifinished 
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iron and steel products from all 
sources have dropped from 172,- 
623 tons in 1947 to 46,132 in 1948 
and 19,918 during the first half 
of 1949. Imports of manufactured 
iron and steel goods decreased 
from 333,540 tons in 1947 to 211,- 
283 in 1948 and 114,679 during 
the first 6 months of this year. 


Some Imports Curtailed 

Imports of chilled wheels for 
railroad cars have been suspended 
as national factories claim to be 
able to fill local requirements. The 
suspension will be annulled if 
manufacturers are unable to sell 
at the landed price of the im- 
ported article. 

The Federal Council of Foreign 
Trade is considering the suspen- 
sion of imports of seamless steel 
tubing, black and galvanized, on 
the grounds that this is now be- 
ing produced in the country by 
Forjas Nacionaes S. A. and Belgo- 
Mineira, and that this industry 
should receive official protection. 

Another new metalworking en- 
terprise has been launched in 
Guarulhos, San Paulo, where Aco 
Inoxidavel Fabril Guarulhos S. A. 
has built a plant to produce stain- 
less food containers for use in 


hotels, hospitals, mess halls, ete. 
The plant is equipped with mod- 
ern machinery, but prices will be 
high until the factory is able to 
turn out large quantities in mass 
production. 


British Labor Objects To 


Special Bonuses to Executives 


London— The _ British trade 
union council has gone on record 
with a statement in support of 
the Labor government’s post- 
devaluation wage policy. It calls 
on all unions to hold wages at 
their present levels until January, 
1951, when the council suggests 
the position should be reviewed. 

Only one condition is made. If 
the interim index of retail prices 
now standing at 112 does not re- 
main between the upper and lower 
limits of 118 and 106, both sides 
can resume the normal considera- 
tion of wages, and cost-of-living 
agreements would again operate. 


Charge Tax Evasion 

In making this policy statement, 
the council again called the rig- 
orous restraint upon all increases 
of salaries and dividends, as well 
as wages. They regard dividends 
from industrial companies as per- 
sonal income and stress that they 
should not be increased while 
wages are restricted. 

They have lately been provided 
with ammunition by the action of 
two of the largest motor car com- 
panies in paying their managing 
directors bonuses of $280,000 for 
signing an agreement not to work 
for any other company. Because 
of the terms of payment, it is as- 


Turn to Page 185 
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CHUCKER 


Has 
VERSATILITY 


For Instance: 


Some of the EXCLUSIVE FEATURES which have made 
the Baird 7 Six-Spindle Horizontal Indexing Lathe outstanding are: 


INDEPENDENT TOOL SLIDES 


ATTACHMENTS 


DIFFERENT SPEEDS AT SPINDLES 
AUTOMATIC MECHANICAL STOP 


gs AUTOMATIC CHUCKING 


“ASK BAIRD ABOUT IT" 


OTHER BAIRD MACHINES: MULTIPLE SPINDLE GRINDERS, WIRE FORMING MACHINES, PRESSES, TUMBLING EQUIPMENT 


THE BAIRD MACHINE COMPANY 


STRATFORD, CONN. 
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Cleveland—A small but definite 
upturn in foreign orders was re- 
ported this week by spokesmen for 
major segments of the machine 
tool industry. 

Contrary to the predicted dire 
effects of devaluation, foreign 
business is the buoyant factor in 
some segments of the machine tool 
industry at the present time. Also, 
the present modest resurgence de- 
veloped in what was expected to 
be the most arid period in the 
aftermath of devaluation. 


Foreign Trade Helps Business 

Reason behind the pickup, which 
has not reached all segments of the 
industry are not certain, but it is 
understood that British machine 
tool deliveries are so far extended 
in many cases that foreign custom- 
ers simply decided to pay the dif- 
ference and get shipment immedi- 
ately. As a secondary factor, it is 
believed that a number of promi- 
nent foreign customers. started 
tooling programs during the early 
part of ECA and before, with U. S. 
machines, and despite the price ad- 
vantage devaluation has given the 
British industry, have decided to 
complete their programs with U. S. 
machines. 

The domestic market is substan- 
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Sales 


| Inquiries 


and Production 


Upturn in foreign orders ... For- 
eign customers pay for immedi- 
ate delivery . . . Studebaker 
engine changes rumored. 


tially unchanged. Trade sources 
indicate that the gradual upturn 
in machine tool orders resumed its 
slow climb in the latter part of No- 
vember, following settlement of 
the steel strike. But business, by 
the average sales manager’s yard- 
stick is spotty. 

One district office had more quo- 
tations during the past week than 
during the previous 6 months, with 
sound indications that the many 
firms quoted will buy before the 
year is over. Quotations were re- 
quested immediately and the rea- 
son given was that they were clean- 
ing up some appropriation money 
before the end of the year. This 
was the case in 1948, and the evi- 
dence suggests that under present 
tax laws, this last minute buying 
could develop into a_ seasonal 
pattern. 


Inquiries Being Distributed 

In Detroit, inquiries are brisk 
but the volume of new orders is 
on the slow side, according to ma- 
chine tool sources. Thanks to a no- 
ticeable pickup in recent months, 
some segments of the industry will 
exceed their 1948 volume, it is re- 
ported. The bulk of dealers and 
distributors, however, will appar- 
ently wind up the year with about 


the same sales total or less thay 
in 1948. 

There are persistent report» tha; 
Studebaker is about to make som, 
important decisions on its new ep. 
gine program. Some sources }p. 
lieve these decisions will be mac 
within a week or 10 days. 

Meanwhile, Willys has joine; 
the parade of car producers wh) 
are moving in the direction of hig) 
compression engines. In an ap. 
nouncement this week, Willys said 
the new engine will be available 
in four and six cylinders and is 
being readied for the spring pro- 
duction program. There have beep 
rumors in Detroit linking Kaiser. 
Frazer and Willys-Overland in « 
possible joint engine development 
program. 


Bridgeport Sales Rise 


In Bridgeport, one of the largest 
electrical equipment dealers in the 
New England area has reported « 
sharp pickup in inquiries and sales 
volume during the past 6 weeks 
The dealer, whose sales embrace 
50 pet new items and 50 pet rebuilt 
items, reports that the demand for 
new units of all descriptions has 
picked up since the summer and in 
some cases cannot be immediately 
supplied. In the case of electric 
motors, where he could have given 
immediate delivery this summer, 
since he had over 250 on hand, he 
now can only give 12 week de- 
livery. 


Industrial Firms Listed 

In Washington, among contracts 
awarded last week by the Navy 
Dept. was one to Cincinnati Mill- 
ing & Grinding Machines, Cincin- 
nati, in the amount of $50,468. 

Also in Washington, the Office 
of Small Business has released a 
list of industrial firms which the 
French government has published 
in its official journal and for which 
requests may be made for Mar- 
shall Plan financing. Commodities 
listed are for import by private en- 
terprises and the list does not in- 
clude commodities which may be 
imported by French government 
agencies. OSB points out that the 
release of the list, which includes 
machine tools, does not necessarily 
insure the issuance by ECA of pro- 
curement authorization for the 
listed items. 
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Only Magnesium-Light is light enough” 


“~-f Youll hear this said often about Dow 


J ined 
rs who 
of high 


an an- 
lys said 
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and js 
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“{the world’s lightest structural metal! 













orted a 
id sales 
weeks 
mbrace With the value of lightness emphasized by 
rebuilt constantly rising costs, operators in the motor 
and for transport field want more than just light- 
ns has weight equipment—they want equipment 
and in that is magnesium-light. These men who use 
diate) everything from small panel trucks to huge 
5 trailers know that only with magnesium can 
lectric : , > 
: maximum lightness be achieved. 
> given 
immer, Magnesium is strong and durable and yet is 
ind, he a full one-third lighter than any other struc- 
ek de- tural metal. This bonus—this premium of one- 
third greater lightness—makes possible signifi- 
cant weight savings which are immediately 
reflected in increased payload and decreased 
tracts operating and maintenance costs. A properly 
J designed magnesium body is frequently 20- 
Navy 
Mill 25% lighter than the same size body built 
— with other light metals. 
incin- 
3 This is just one of the fields where magnesium 
Offic increases efficiency by cutting dead weight to 
r a minimum. It will pay you to investigate 
sed a magnesium lightness when designing your 
th the ° ° ° product. For case studies on successful uses of 
lished Get maximum weight reduction— magnesium, send for “How Magnesium Pays.’ 
which Use Magnesium Extrusions 
Mar- 
dities Magnesium extrusions can give you significant weight 
te en- reductions without the loss of needed strength and rigidity. 
; Often, the use of magnesium extrusions tailored to your 
ot in- particular needs will cut manufacturing costs by elimi- 
ay be nating the necessity of forming or fabricating from standard 
ament shapes. They are competitively priced and available in 
rods, bars, and tubes as well as structural shapes con- 
at the forming closely to American Standard Sections. 
‘ludes 3 
sarily Lighter Products Sell— make your product Magnesium Light! 
0- 
f pi THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY ¢ MIDLAND, MICHIGAN. 
r «the Now York * Boston © Philadelphia * Washington * Cleveland * Detroit * Chicago * St. Lovis * Houston 





San Francisco ® Los Angeles * Seattle © Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Face Grinder 

New 18-in. wheel face grinder 
with 24-in. table travel is described 
in 4-p. catalog through photos, text, 
and charts. Abrasive Machine Tool 
Co. For more information, check 
No. 1 on the postcard. 


Slow Speed Motors 

Slow speed, 1% hp, 20 rpm, mo- 
tors for powering agitating and 
pumping equipment are described in 
4-p. catalog and accompanying 
chart-data sheets. Sterling Electric 
Motors. For more _ information, 
check No. 2 on the postcard. 


Powder Metallurgy 

“Powder Metallurgy Today,” new 
36-p. booklet presents production ap- 
plications and suggests future pos- 
sibilities of the powder metallurgy 
technique. F. J. Stokes Machine Co. 
For more information, check No. 
3 on the postcard. 


Eleetrie Blowers 

Electric blowers and exhausters 
are described in bulletin 3014-D, 8 
pp. of photos, text, and charts. Buf- 
falo Forge Co. For more informa- 
tion, check No. 4 on the postcard. 


Countersinking Machine 

The Kent No. 200 duplex nut 
countersinker, capable of processing 
120 to 200 nuts per min. is described 
in 4-p. catalog. Kent Machine Co. 
For more information, check No. 5 
on the postcard. 


Truck Crane 


Truck loading of boxes, barrels, 
drums, crates, castings, forgings, 
and other heavy pieces by Ruger 1- 
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New publications that describe money saving 

equipment and services are available free and 

without obligation. Copies can be obtained by 
filling in the attached card and mailing it. 


ton hydraulic crane is illustrated 
in 4-p. catalog. Ruger Equipment 
Co. For more information, check 
No. 6 on the postcard. 


AMA Bibliography 

“Progress in 7 Fields of Manage- 
ment—1932-1949,”" a complete bib- 
liography of the publications of the 
American Management Assn. dur- 
ing the past 18 years on personnel 
and industrial relations, insurance, 
marketing, office management, pro- 
duction, finance, and packaging is 
now available. American Manage- 
ment Assn. For more information, 
check No. 7 on the postcard. 


Industrial Lubricants 


The line of Keystone specialized 
lubricants for industrial and auto- 
motive machinery is described and 
illustrated in 30-p catalog. Key- 
stone Lubricating Co. For more in- 
formation, check No. 8 on the 
postcard, 


Chemical Products 


“The Story of the Chemicals You 
Live by,” a new 16-p. booklet de- 
scribes eight groups of chemical 
products and lists their industrial 
applications. Diamond Alkali Co. 
For more information, check No. 9 
on the postcard. 










Oil Burner 


The Hauck industrial oil burner 
offering push button ignition, auto- 
matic control of combustion, and 
temperature and flame safeguards is 
described in 24 p. of photos, details 
and text. Hauck Mfg. Co. For more 
information, check No. 10 on the 


postcard. For 
see! 
Power Hack Saw abs 


The Jefferson 601 power hack- No 
saw is described and illustrated in a 
2-p. pamphlet. Specifications and 
prices are included. Sales Service 


Machine Tool Co. For more infor- rei} 
mation, check No. 11 on the post- pip 
card, abr 
an 

ins 

Horizontal Machines COs 
Portable horizontal machines for Th 
drilling and tapping from practi- cal 


cally any location, with machine ask 
spindle in almost any position, are 
described in a new 8-p. catalog. 
Bryant Machinery & Engineering 
Co. For more information, check — m: 
No. 12 on the postcard. di 


Steel Service 
New 24-p. brochure tells how to 
specify and buy alloy steel. The an- 
alyses, tests, identifying techniques, 
and hardenability coding services 
Turn to Page 150 
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For years industrial men have been 
seeking ways to make heavy pipe 
absorb vibration and wear longer. 


Now Hewitt engineers have the 
answer to this production “‘pipe’”’ 
dream .. . a way to reduce replace- 
ment costs! 


The answer is Hewitt steel-wire- 
reinforced Flexible Rubber Pipe.This 
pipe has proved so resistant to harsh 
abrasive materials that it has doubled 
and tripled the service life in many 
installations. What’s more, it often 
costs no more to begin with! 

This versatile pipe is being used to 
carry gritty, abrasive materials in 
ash disposal systems at power plants 
... high phosphate-content material 
as well as strong acid and alkali solu- 
tions at chemical plants . . . slurries 
in coal and metal mines. . . and for 
many other solids-in-solution han- 


} dling jobs. 


) H-R Flexible Rubber Pipe is easy to 
| handle and couple. You can curve it 


and flex it, thus often eliminating 
costly elbows. 


It can be made to resist abrasive 
actions, to withstand oils, and to 
stand up against the acids and chem- 
icals that normally attack other ma- 
terials. And, of course, it won’t rust. 


For full information on how Hewitt 
Flexible Rubber Pipe can be applied 
to your own needs, phone the Hewitt 
Distributor listed in the classified 
section of your phone book. Or write 
direct to Hewitt Rubber Division, 
240 Kensington Ave., Buffalo 5, N.Y. 


HEWITT 


EU 
HOSE 


HEWITT RUBBER DIVISION 


Hewitt-Robins Products 
for Industry 


Hewitt Rubber Division 


Conveyor Belting + Elevator 
Belting + Hot Materials Belting - 
Air Hose 
* Welding Hose + Steam Hose 
* Water Hose « Fire Hose - 
Sand Blast Hose + Suction Hose 
* Acid Hose « Gasoline Hose 
e« Chemical Hose + Rubberlokt 
Rotary Wire Brushes 


Transmission Belting 


Robins Conveyors Division 
Screens « Screen Cloth + Shake- 
outs * Conveyors «+ Idlers 


Car Shakeouts + Dewaterizers 


Robins Engineers 
Design and construction of com- 
plete bulk materials handling 
systems. 


HEWITT- ROBINS @: INCORPORATED 
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the upset on the heated part. Up 
to 30,000 lb pressure can be exerted 
automatically when the stock has 
reached the desired temperature, 
or pressure can be thrown on when 
the stock starts to heat. When the 
proper temperature has been 
reached and the upset completed, 





the hydraulic pressure is automa- 
tically cut off and an air cylinder 
draws back the movable electrodes 
so that the completed piece can be 
removed and a new piece inserted. 
Stock lengths from a few inches up 
to 36 in. may be compressed in the 
unit; power input varies from 30 
to 120 kva; and the operating cycle 
ranges from 8 to 50 sec. Frank C. 
Cheston Co. For more information, 
check No. 33 on the postcard on 
p. 35. 


Collet Attachment 

A new lever-operated collet at- 
tachment provides up to 1% in. 
round bar stock capacity for appli- 





cation on all Monarch Series 60 en- 
gine and toolroom lathes. Installa- 
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PRODUCTION IDEAS 


Continued 


tion on the machine is at the fac- 
tory only. The attachment can be 
used for either draw-in or pusher- 
type collets, both types being iden- 
tical except for the drawbar, col- 
lets and spindle nose adapter. 
Removal of the drawbar is easily 
accomplished when the collet at- 
tachment is in use. The relation be- 
tween the attachment and the col- 
let itself can be adjusted readily 
from the exterior of the machine. 
Monarch Machine Tool Co. For 
more information, check No. 34 on 
the postcard on p. 35. 


Face Grinder 


A new face grinder features a 15 
hp, 900 rpm motorized spindle and 
18-in. wheel. Pulleys and belts are 
eliminated. The spindle is mounted 
on pre-loaded ball bearings to in- 
sure long life and chatter-free op- 
eration. Box-type ways give maxi- 
mum rigidity. The large work sur- 
face 138 x 36 in. permits almost 
every face grinding application 





where flat, square surfaces are re- 
quired. Coolant equipment has a 60- 
gal tank and unique table water- 
guards. Abrasive Machine Tool Co. 
For more information, check No. 85 
on the postcard on p. 35. 


Oxyacetylene Outfit 


The Flamecraft oxyacetylene 
welding and cutting outfit is a pack- 
aged unit including oxygen and 
acetylene cylinders, welding torch, 
cutting attachment, tips, regula- 
tors, hose, goggles, cylinder truck, 
fluxes, an assortment of welding 
and hardfacing rods and an instruc- 
tion folder. Cylinders are 60 ft 
acetylene and 122-ft oxygen sup- 





plied with the outfit on a 25-ye,, | a 


lease basis. Air Reduction Salvs Cy, C 
For more information, check No, 
36 on the postcard on p. 35. 


Testing Machine f 


An improved, low-cost univers 
testing machine with 60,000.) 
range graduated into 100-lb units 
and 12,000-lb range graduated jnty 
20-lb units has a hydraulic loading 
unit separate from the indicating 
and control unit. The recoil from 
breaking specimens is isolated and 













































maximum or lazy hands can be ad- 
justed with minimum drag. Ver- 
tical distance between gripping 
heads may be 1 to 18 in., the lat- 
ter including the stroke. Clear 
lateral space between columns is 
10 in. Push buttons control the 
motor-driven lower gripping head 
that has a range of 17 in. at 10 
ipm. Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
For more information, check No. 
37 on the postcard on p. 35. 


Dividing Head 

For dividing operations required 
in gear cutting, layout, splines, 
fluting taps or reamers, cams, hex 
screws and squaring shafts a new 





dividing head provides wide lati- 

tude in selecting various divisions 

to meet specific requirements. The 

unit has three index plates, each 
Turn to Page 153 
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ED-FLEX FULLY AUTOMATIC TURRET LATHE 


Fewer Rejects — accompanied by 
better work and more of it. 


INGENIOUS DOG DRUM Adjustable Dogs on Increased Productivity — combining 


Drum pictured at the left 


PROVIDES PRECISION provide complete flex- cuts, reducing machining times, 
CONTROL OF TURRET ibility, and positive, eliminating unnecessary work 


TOOLS TO ATTAIN oy cuomatic control 


of turret slide action in 


MAXIMUM PRODUCTIVITY direct relation to spindle 3 Greater Economy =~ in tool life, tool- 


speeds — to meet all 
WITH ECONOMY machining requirements, ing costs, operating costs, labor 


however intricate, at all costs. 
turret positions. Details: 


Dogs are easily adjusted 
tecelectonyot Spindle Pannen Teeiing on the PRE At Spee 


speeds... select any of 


be ad- 1 " é 3 turret slide feeds ... Productivity-with -Economy on high speed, 
Ver- ’ s actuate turret slide feed multiple - operation work up to 6” in diameter. 

ipping : : +++ actuate turret slide Get a P&J estimate on any job in this class — 

Pping : i rapid traverse .. . stop and compare. You'll find that P&J’s 50 years’ 

eat Bl 8 BG turret slide . . . stop experience in this field of production metal- 

Clear ea spindle. working pays off. 

ins 1s 


ol the 
head 
at 10 
V orks, 
k No. 


juired 


a = Send sample perts or prints fer 

» hex P&J Tooling recommendation and 

1 new estimate, and ask for your copy eof 
the 3U Speed-Flex Bulletin. 
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On the ASSEMBLY LINE 


AUTOMOTIVE NEWS AND OPINIONS 


Attempts at calculating car inventories from factory 


sales and registration data are hazardous at best 


. « » Cadillac produces its millionth car. 





Detroit—No one knows exactly 
how many passenger cars and 
trucks have been produced and re- 
main unsold. A lot of people, in- 
cluding the trade press, investment 
bankers and others have devised 
“formulas” which they feel enables 
them to estimate with reasonable 
accuracy the inventory of unsold 
automobiles. 

In a letter received from a reader 
this week it is pointed out that it 
can be “proven” statistically that 
the float of “cars” between the as- 
sembly line and the retail customer 
is about 600,000 as of Aug. 31. This 
is equivalent to 7 weeks’ supply. 
Admitting the estimate may be 
wide of the mark, the reader asks 
us to explain what is wrong with 
the derivation. 

As set forth in the letter, the 
formula used is probably more in- 
volved than many of the methods 
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used by others. Assuming there 
were no cars in inventory at the 
close of 1944, it is deduced from 
registrations between 1942 and 
1944 and the number of cars 
shipped that the inventory at the 
close of 1941 must have been ap- 
proximately 450,000. 


Careful Estimates Made 


This reader has also noted that 
between 1934 and 1941 approxi- 
mately 371,000 units or 1.6 pct of 
all cars sold at retail were not reg- 
istered. Application of the 1.6 pct 
to postwar shipments and registra- 
tions indicate an inventory of 605,- 
000 as of Aug. 31, 1949. 

After careful investigation, this 
reporter believes that the maximum 
float of new passenger cars and 
trucks today is no more than 450,- 
000. The actual inventory, if it 
could be obtained, would probably 
be less than 400,000 units. This 
figure includes cars and trucks in 
transit, company cars, dealer dem- 
onstrators and other vehicles nec- 
essary to carry on the automobile 
business as well as units remaining 
unsold on the dealer’s floor. 

If it is assumed that 40 pct of cars 
built and unsold are included in the 
factory and dealer “float,” this 
leaves about 240,000 cars or six 
vehicles per dealer available for sale 
to the public. To put it another 
way, total units in dealers’ hands, 
plus cars and trucks enroute to 
dealers, may average 10 per dealer. 


According to automotive distri- 
bution experts, a minimum of 12 
cars per dealer was not uncommon 
in 1941 and at some seasons of the 
year the total was substantially 
above this. 


Seureces of Error Exist 

There are two potential sources 
of error in any attempted calcula- 
tion of automobile stocks: (1) 
There will always be an important 
time lag which is both variable and 
unpredictable; (2) there will al- 
ways be a variable and substantial 
number of cars produced that are 
never registered as passenger cars. 

New car registrations are regu- 
larly 30 to 50 days behind factory 
sales. The lag is particularly no- 
ticeable in some of the southern 
states that are poorly organized to 
compile new passenger car data. 
The time lag factor may vary be- 
tween manufacturers. It is apt to 
be shorter at the end of the year, 
particularly if a car producer is 
anxious to register the maximum 
number of cars in order to outdis- 
tance a competitor. 


Shipments Exceed Registrations 


Auto executives who have studied 
registrations have noted a definite 
seasonal pattern. At the start of 
the year, registrations of new cars 
usually lag 15 pet behind factory 
sales. By the end of the year the 
lag may be down to about 5 pet. 

Our reader has pointed out that 
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Automotive News and Opinions (Continued) _ 





NOW WORKING ON THEIR SECOND MILLION: On Nov. 25 Cadillac Div. of 


General Motors produced its millionth car. 





a, 


Cadillac has been producing cars in the 


high-priced field for 48 years. "The second million should come a lot easier," accord- 
ing to John F. Gordon, general manager (leff} shown here with Don E. Ahrens, 
general sales manager and C. A. Raftrey, works manager. 


from Jan. 1 to Aug. 31, 1949, do- 
mestic shipments of passenger cars 
have exceeded new car registra- 
tions by 6.8 pct. Here are some of 
many ways in which new cars may 
escape registration: (1) Govern- 
ment units, including federal, state 
and even local city fleets; (2) dealer 
demonstrators; (3) new cars held 
for service by dealers; (4) am- 
bulances’ and hearses produced as 
passenger cars but registered as 
trucks; (5) taxicabs may not be 
reported originally as commercial 
cars by the factory; (6) cars bought 
by large farm interests for off-the- 
highway use; (7) military vehicles; 
(8) cars wrecked in transit or sold 
by an owner to a foreign buyer. 

The point seems to be well taken 
that calculations of passenger car 
inventories from registration fig- 
ures are hazardous at best and may 
lead to éntirely erroneous conclu- 
sions about new car inventories in 
dealers’ hands. 


Reveals Auto Expert's Hobby 


Automobile engineers often ride 
strange hobbies. Take the well- 
known automotive expert who in- 
vents gadgets for cutting his own 
hair. He’s been successful enough 
at it, we learn, so that he hasn’t had 
to patronize a barber shop for 2 
years. 

Some pretty original thinking 
was required to develop a workable 
scissors-and-comb combination. The 
comb is held in place by means of 
a clip attached to one of the blades. 
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The tang of the comb fits into a 
spring pocket and can be trans- 
ferred from one side of the scissors 
blade to the other. The blade hold- 
ing the comb remains stationary 
during the cutting stroke. 

“Some skill must be developed to 
use the device,” we are told, “but it 
works very successfully after a 
little preliminary instruction and 
practice.” Anybody who prides him- 
self in having skill in his hands can 
learn to use it, we are assured. At 
the present time the device is not 
being manufactured for sale to the 
public. 


Transmission Prices Reduced 

The price of automatic transmis- 
sions has been sharply reduced. 

Following announcements of a 
price cut by Oldsmobile and a 
comparable price adjustment by 
Cadillac, Nash has announced a 
reduction of $26.50 in the retail 
price of its Hydra-Matic drive on 
1950 Nash models. Buick has made 
an even steeper reduction in the 
cost of its Dynaflow transmission 
which has been reduced $40, 
equivalent to 20 pct of the retail 
price. 

The recent price reduction 
brings the cost of Dynaflow to 
$160 compared with $158.50 for 
the Nash-equipped Hydra-Matic. 

Buick has announced the pro- 
duction of more than 262,000 
Dynaflow units during 1949. This 
is the largest sale of automatic 
transmissions by any single car 
manufacturer, Buick said. Ap- 
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proximately 71 pct of 370,000 cars 
built by Buick this year have bee, 
equipped with Dynaflow rang. 
missions. 


Cadillac Celebration Marks 
Completion of Its Millionth Car 


Just prior to changing over to 
1950 models, Cadillac completed jts 
millionth car. This is quite an 
achievement in the fine car field. 
During an appropriate celebration 
at the Detroit Athletic Club last 
week, John F. Gordon, general map- 
ager of Cadillac, reviewed some of 
the milestones in Cadillac’s history, 
The company was established in 
1902. Cadillac was the first auto- 
mobile producer to change from 
one-cylinder to a four-cylinder en- 
gine. This was in 1905. In 1914 
Cadillac introduced the first V-8 
engine. Cadillac also pioneered, ac- 
cording to Mr. Gordon, interchange- 
ability of parts, the electric starter, 
electric lighting and the closed 
body. Other Cadillac claims to dis- 
tinction are the Syncro-Mesh trans- 
mission, knee action, and no-draft 
ventilation. 

Mr. Gordon emphasized a Cadillac 
achievement which has practically 
escaped public notice. Fifteen years 
ago, he said, the average price of 
a Cadillac was more than 41% times 
that of the average price of cars 
sold in the industry. At the pres- 
ent time, the Cadillac price is only 
1.6 times the average price of other 
cars. 

In the 1949 model year, Cadillac 
built 92,554 units, an increase of 
39 pet over any previous model year. 

D. E. Ahrens disclosed the num- 
ber of Cadillac cars in dealers’ 
hands, including those at the fac- 
tory and in transit, totaled about 
9100. This is an average of less 
than six cars per dealer. In some 
models, Mr. Ahrens pointed out, the 
dealers are entirely out of cars. 

The Cadillac plant is tooled to 
produce cars at an hourly rate 25 
pet greater than last year. This is 
the potential gain that is possible. 
Availability of materials and the 
conditions of the market will natu- 
rally determihé whether Cadillac 
produces at the maximum rate 
throughout the entire year. 

The 1950 Cadillacs will be intro- 
duced in New York on Jan. 17. 
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California tackles unemploy- 
ment as population growth out- 
races the expansion of industry 
. . » Aluminum sales prospects. 


San Francisco— Unemployment 
—that spectre lurking in the back- 
ground of this area where popula- 
tion growth has increased at even 
a greater rate than the rapidly ex- 
panding industrial economy — is 
being given thorough study this 
week by about 2000 business lead- 
ers at Sacramento under the 
watchful eye of Governor Earl 
Warren. 


Faced With Serious Problems 

There are approximately 4% 
million employable persons in the 
state and latest available figures 
show that approximately 350,000, 
or almost 8 pct were out job hunt- 
ing. The month of October saw 
a drop of 17,300 in manufacturing 
employment alone which reflects 
steel strike unemployment. Con- 
struction employment in Septem- 
Jer was about 4 pct below the 
same month last year. While the 
unemployment situation has not 
developed to the point of extreme 
seriousness, it is the intention of 
the Governor to have every pos- 
sible means of increasing payrolls 
explored and to ascertain ways 
and means of developing new in- 
dustries. 
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Digest of Far West 
Industrial Activity 








It is understandable that foun- 
drymen and steel producers, par- 
ticularly from the Los Angeles 
area who have been invited to at- 
tend this conference, are a little 
perplexed. These industrialists to- 
day are faced with a serious prob- 
lem of spending considerable 
sums for the contro] of smoke and 
fumes from their operations to 
comply with regulations of the 
Los Angeles Air Pollution Control 
District and, as one of them said, 
“On the one hand we are being 
urged to do al] possible to in- 
crease employment end on the 
other are faced with controls 
which actually threaten our con- 
tinued operations.” 

In this connection Dr, A. M. 


Zarem, youthful director of the 
Los Angeles Div. of the Stanford 
Research Institute, told the indus- 
trial section of the California 
State Chamber of Commerce in a 
meeting last week, “Because the 
future development of the West 
rejuires the existence of stable, 
diversified industries, the prob- 
lems which come from living close 
to industry are of increasing con- 
cern to all.” 


Air Pollution Being Studied 


Dr. Zarem pointed out the im- 
portance of water and air to the 
continued industrial growth of the 
area and that both involved the mat- 
ter of pollution. He said, “As our 
cities become more crowded, quan- 
tity and quality of our water sup- 
ply becomes more critical, and as 
industrial development proceeds, 
factors of air pollution and water 
pollution gain in significance. 
This obviously must influence the 
choice of industrial plant loca- 
tions. 

California, which has taken the 
lead in applying a scientific ap- 
proach to the air pollution prob- 
lem for example, is being watched 
carefully by both existing indus- 
tries and industries contemplating 
locating in the state. There is 
serious need for alerting both the 
public and industry to their social 
and economic obligation and re- 
sponsibilities with regard to the 
contaminations due to human ac- 
tivity. Past experience has indi- 
cated that such problems are not 
solved bv more laws or more rigid 
laws and what progress has been 
made has been the result of ef- 
forts of informed officials who 
have utilized their energies and 
wisdom in cooperation with indus- 
tries and municipalities. Such ac- 
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WEST COAST PROGRESS REPORT 





tion coupled with intelligent ag- 
gressive research to develop and 
reveal technological improvements 
in industrial processes finally will 
meet the problem,” he concluded. 


Industrial Expansion Continues 

Indicative of the growth Dr. 
Zarem referred to is the report 
that eight new factories and ex- 
pansion of 18 others in Los An- 
geles County took place during 
the month of October involving 
an investment of approximately 
$3 million and affording jobs for 
480 industrial workers. Manufac- 
turing growth of the county from 
January through October made 
work for 8400 additional men and 
women. Total capital investments 
in new and expandea industries in 
the county of the first 10 months 
of this year amounted to more 
than $83 million which was an in- 
crease of 31 pct over the same 
period last year. 

In the San Francisco Bay Re- 
gion and northern California 49 
projects involving new plants or 
expansions brought about an in- 
vestment of approximately $15 
million in October. 
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STRATOJET FIX- 
TURE: A first oper- 
ation hyper mill fix- 
ture for milling wing 
stiffener fittings for 
the Boeing B-47 
Stratojet is proofed 
on a vertical mill at 
Texas Engineering & 
Mfg. Co., Inc., Dal- 
las, prior to deliv- 
ery to Boeing Air- 
craft Corp. at Wich- 
ita, Kan. The fixture 
checked out at a tol- 
erance of 0.0005 in., 
or ten times better 
than the 0.005 in. 
tolerance called for 
in the specification. 


Aluminum Sales Outlook 
Better; May Restore Power Cut 


Seattle — Outlook for sales of 
aluminum sheets for 1950 are far 
brighter than they have been for 
the past 2 years according to pro- 
ducers and distributors in this 
area. Although inventories ap- 
parently now are fairly high, 
orders are coming in with instruc- 
tions to ship soon after the first 
of the year in sufficient quantity 
to create a considerable feeling of 
optimism. Fourth quarter buying 
is high with considerable tonnages 
having gone into the grain stor- 
age program. 

The recent wind and rain storm 
that hit the Pacific Northwest 
causing considerable damage had 
at least one favorable aspect. The 
increased flow of rivers providing 
the power used by the aluminum 
industry may be sufficient to in- 
fluence the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration to lift power curtail- 
ments on the industry. The situa- 
tion has improved so much within 
the past week that BPA may be 
able to restore the 70,000 kw 
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taken from the reduction p\ants 
late in October. 

Final decision on this actig; 
will depend, according to the dis. 
trict manager, on how much of 
the rainfall was absorbed by the 
ground and whether this reservoir 
is sufficient to maintain a high 
stream flow. Columbia River floy 
at Grand Coulee was increased 
from 41,000 to 47,000 sec ft and at 
Bonneville from 90,000 to 114,000 
sec ft with all storage reservoirs 
filled except that at Ross Dam 
where impounded water was 
raised 13 ft. With restoration of 
this power it may be possible for 
the sixth pot line at Mead of the 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Corp.’s plant to get back into 
operation. 


Geneva Structural Mill 
Resumes Limited Operations 


Salt Lake City — Geneva Stee! 
Co.’s structural mill, down since 
last June because of a dearth of 
orders for structural shapes, will 
resume operations on a_ limited 
basis Dec. 5, Dr. Walther Mathe- 
sius, president, announces. 

Sufficient orders have accum- 
lated during the shutdown, ac- 
cording to Dr. Mathesius, to jus- 
tify the establishment of rolling 
schedules for one turn per day 5 
days a week. How long the sched- 
ule continues will depend upo! 
the demand for shapes. 

Most of the approximately %& 
men required in the structural 
mill will be transferred from 
other departments of the plant 
which absorbed them at the time 
of the shutdown. 


Receives Aircraft Business 


Los Angeles—AiResearch Mfg. 
Co. has received since Oct. 1 alone 
new production orders for $2,500, 
000 worth of aircraft accessories. 
The new business comes from 
approximately 40 different cus- 
tomers, including the military 
services and is for 52 types of ail- 
craft. 
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Federal Trade Commission may act on the steel industry's 


offer to end price-fixing charges . . . Military aid ship- 


ments to begin shortly . . . Disproves monopoly charges. 


Washington — It vill probably 
be mid-January, at the earliest, be- 
fore the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion decides to approve or reject 
the steel industry’s offer to accept 
a consent order designed to end the 
price-fixing charges filed by the 
FTC in August 1947. 


Urges Rejection of Offer 


The proposal, signed by the 
American Iron & Steel Institute 
and all steel companies charged by 
FTC while dated Oct. 15, was not 
formally presented to the commis- 
sioners until Dec. 1. It was accom- 
panied by a memorandum urging 
its acceptance, from Lynn C. Paul- 
son, Assistant Chief Trial Counsel 
in charge of this case. Mr. Paulson 
in two key statements told the 
commission that acceptance of the 
proposal would “permanently en- 
join” the steel industry “from 
using the basing point delivered 
price system,” but “it will permit 
sellers to absorb freight competi- 
tively within the law.” 

A possible fly-in-the-ointment, 
however, was another accompany- 
ing memorandum from Richard P. 
Whiteley, Chief Trial Counsel and 
Mr. Paulson’s superior, which 
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urged the commission to reject the 
steel industry’s offer. He said that 
the commission did not have the 
authority to dispose of the case 
on this basis without complete find- 
ings as to the facts supported by 
evidence, and that, in any event, 
such disposition would be contrary 
to the public interest. As an al- 
ternative, Mr. Whiteley suggests 
that the industry plead “no con- 
test” which would permit the com- 
mission to file findings and an 
order without any admission as to 
the facts on the part of the in- 
dustry. 


Decision Will Be Delayed 

While conceding that the pro- 
posed order does not make any 
real admissions as to the allega- 
tions in the complaint, Mr. Paulson 
contends that the commission does 
have the authority to proceed in 
this manner and that it would be 
in the public interest due to the 
confusion that has surrounded the 
legality of delivered prices and 
freight absorption ever since the 
Cement decision emanated from 
the Supreme Court. 

The decision is likely to be de- 
layed for the following reasons: 



























(1) Two of the four commissioners th 
are relatively new in their posts 
and will need time to study the 
problem; and (2) the commission 
is short one member and would 
prefer to have the vacancy filled 
before deciding such a major issue, 
which would probably end _ the 
entire basing point controversy. 
There are also reports that if a 
vote were taken now the commis- 
sion would split 2-2 on acceptance 
of the steel industry proposal. 


The final proposed order offered 
by the industry contains little that 
is startlingly new. In fact, it is 
much the same as the proposed 
order suggested by Mr. Paulson 
almost 2 years ago and published 
exclusively in THE IRON AGE (Feb. 
26, 1948, p. 104). It would require 
the steel industry to: (1) Establish 
a plant price at every mill and sell 
f.o.b. mill when requested; (2) 
cease the compilation and dissem- 
ination of freight rate informa- 
tion; and (3) refrain from agree 
ment on extra charges. 

An added provision spells out 
permission to absorb freight un- 
less the effect is to “lessen competi- 
tion unlawfully.” Another provi 
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sion would not limit the steel in- 
dustry to the course of action 
outlined in the proposed order if 
Congress enacts any law relating 
to the subject matter of the order. 


Will Begin Shipments 
Of Military Items to NAPC 


Shipment of military items to 
the North Atlantic Pact Countries 
and others covered by the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Program will 
begin shortly after Jan. 1. The 
Defense Committee of the North 
Atlantic Pact nations meeting in 
Paris has approved general recom- 
mendations, thus clearing the last 
major obstacle. With Presidential 
approval of the recommendations, 
expected shortly, the $1 billion aid 
program can get into full swing. 
Signing of bi-lateral agreements 
with the various countries will be 
largely a matter of form. Another 
hold-up which is slowly being 
straightened out involves the de- 
termination of the exact require- 
ments of the various countries. 

While shipments are scheduled 
to get under way within a few 
weeks, initially they will be en- 
tirely from surplus and reserve 
military stocks. All new procure- 
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ment for military items will be 
handled under existing procedures 
of the three defense departments, 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. The 
Munitions Board is acting as the 
coordinating agency just as it does 
for regular procurement for the 
U. S. armed forces. Munitions 
Board officers told THE IRON AGE 
that it will be well into March or 
April before contracts begin flow- 
ing into the hands of industry. 
Most of the contracts will not be 
recognizable as being for foreign 
aid purposes, since they will be 
integrated with normal military 
procurement. Firms interested in 
obtaining some of this business 
are advised to keep in contact with 
existing military supply offices. 
However, in the case of the $100 
million which has been tentatively 
set aside for the procurement of 
machine tools and other produc- 
tion equipment and raw materials 
to boost arms output in Europe, 
actual buying may get under way 
much earlier. The reason for this 
is that these materials will be pur- 
chased under procedures of the 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion. ECA states that it will be 
able to integrate this with its pro- 
gram of economic foreign aid. 


By J. R. Williams 
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Evidence Disproves That 
Monopolies Dominate Industry 


Fact that the calamity-howle;, 
who foresee American industry dom. 
inated by monopolies just don’t know 
what they’re talking about is now 
being demonstrated on Capito! Hill, 

Recent evidence presented to 
Congressional committee by repre. 
sentatives of many industries 
serves to point up what every busi- 
nessman has known all his life; as 
long as sellers have to compete 
with one another for the favor of 
the buyer, competition (1) within 
industries and (2) between indus- 
tries will continue to sparkplug the 
free-enterprise system. Among the 
businessmen who clearly demon- 
strated this economic principle 
were Charles E. Wilson, president 
of General Electric Co., Crawford E. 
Greenwalt, president, Du Pont Co., 
and Herman W. Steinkraus, presi- 
dent, U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 

But too many congressmen are 
ignorant of this truism. For ex- 
ample, Representative Celler, D., 
N. Y., and his antimonopoly in- 
vestigating group in the House of 
Representatives have been loudly 
lamenting in recent weeks that the 
American economy is headed for 
monopolistic control by a few basic 
industries. 

However, some of the facts of 
business life may be coming to the 
attention of the White House, 
which had earlier supported Mr. 
Celler’s blunderbuss technique. In- 
dications are that the Administra- 
tion policy of “shoot first and ask 
questions later” may be _ toned 
down. Definite signs may be read 
from the President’s go-ahead sig- 
nal to Commerce Secretary Sawyer 
for setting up an inter-agency edu- 
cational program which not only 
makes clear to business what is 
fair and unfair and where busi- 
ness expansion crosses the line 
into monopoly but to coordinate 
the government’s own enforcement 
activities. This may be a conces- 
sion to Mr. Sawyer’s own belief 
that business is basically honest 
if it knows what to do. It may 
partly result from unfavorable 
public reaction to the suit to break 
up A&P.” 
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A PRACTICAL EVALUATION OF 


Ductile Cast Iron 





By T. E. EAGAN, 
Chief Metallurgist, 





and J. D. JAMES, 


Foundry Superintendent, 
Cooper-Bessemer Corp., 


Grove City, Pa. 


SUMMARY: A practical evaluation of ductile iron, based on a series of 


tests involving full size castings, is presented in this interim report of 


extensive investigation of this new material being conducted by Cooper- 


Bessemer Corp. In this first part of a two-part article, the authors cover 


foundry practice, mass effect, heat treatment and impact strength. 


INCE the announcement by International 
Nickel Co.! that treating cast iron with mag- 
nesium alloys would produce spheroidization 

of the graphite and result in a ductile cast iron of 
superior strength, a number of articles have been 
published on the subject. 

None of these articles have contained any ex- 
tensive results obtained from castings made 
under actual foundry conditions. They have 
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covered accomplishments obtained mainly in the 
laboratory. 

The evaluation of this material needs more 
definite information on what can be obtained in 
castings made under foundry conditions. 

The Cooper-Bessemer Corp., being the first 
licensee of International Nickel Co.,2 has pro- 
ceeded with its development with the specific 
goal in mind of using this type of cast iron in 
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compressors and in diesel and gas engines. Most 
castings in which Cooper-Bessemer is interested 
are large and have rather heavy sections. Hence, 
experimental work has been pointed to the de- 
velopment of this type of material for these sec- 
tions. 

During the past 10 years the demand for com- 
pressors designed to operate safely at continuous 
discharge pressures in excess of 1000 psi has 
increased rapidly in response to growth in re- 
cycling, pressure maintenance, and gas storage 
operations. To meet this demand, the manufac- 
turer has been using cast, forged, or welded steel 
construction at 50 to 100 pct increase in cost 
both to him and to the ultimate user. 

The main trend has been to make these com- 
ponent parts of cast steel.. Cast steel has proven 
to be relatively unsatisfactory because of the 
intricate design, in that foundries have been un- 
able to produce successfully castings that are free 
of internal flaws. In consequence, considerable 
repair welding has to be done. In many cases 
this repair welding has been in areas where it 
could not be tolerated and the casting has been 
a total loss to all concerned. 

This statement is in no way to be construed to 
mean that the authors are condemning steel cast- 
ings in general. The design required for the 
parts simply does not readily lend itself to being 
cast in steel. 

Ductile cast iron, because of its castability, 
which the authors have found to be as good as 


*See THe Iron Acer, May 20, 1948, p. 82. 


* Under U. §. Patents Nos. 2,485,760 and 2,485,761. 
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gray iron, seemed the logical solution for a num- 
ber of these compressor parts. Before using it 
however, it was necessary that the material b: 
carefully studied from all angles. 

This present report covers the investigation up 
to the present time and should be considered as 
an interim report because as yet ductile cast iron 
has not been adopted for the parts. More work 
must be done. 


Foundry Properties 

It has been proved to our own satisfaction that, 
using cupola iron, it is practical to produce iron 
with the graphite in the spheroidal form. How- 
ever, it is necessary that iron be melted with 
close control and that the ladle additions of the 
magnesium alloy be carefully calculated and 
added in specified ways to obtain the best results. 


The control over the amount of magnesium in 
the iron is very important especially in castings 
having heavy sections or sections that are slowly 
cooled due to being deeply buried in sand. Con- 
trol over the other elements in the iron is also 
necessary and will be discussed later. It is the 
authors’ candid opinion that ductile cast iron is 
not one to be tackled by foundries which do not 
have excellent control over their melting proce- 
dure. 

The metal lends itself to normal gray iron 
foundry practice as far as molding is concerned. 
It apparently works best with dry sand practice, 
especially in heavy sections. Its flowability is 
equal to or better than the base metal not treated 
with magnesium. Its liquid shrinkage is greater 
than the base iron from which it is made and 
adequate feeding must be supplied to insure a 
sound casting. 

The hazards involved in adding magnesium in 








FIG. 1—Keel block sizes used for 
studying effect of section size. 
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the form of the alloys currently supplied by In- 
ternational Nickel Co. are not serious. No metal 
is blown out of the mold. The only precaution 
necessary is to protect the eyes from the bright, 
characteristic flash of magnesium, should there 
be any. 

Not all heats made by Cooper-Bessemer have 
been 100 pct spheroidal graphite. Some have 
been fully flake graphite and others have been a 
mixture of spheroidal and flake especially in the 
heavier sections. The explanation of some of 
these failures could be easily ascertained, and 
was usually due to insufficient magnesium. The 
results given in this report, unless otherwise 
noted, are those obtained with material which 
had over 95 pct spheroidal graphite, even in the 
heavier sections. 

In studying the physical properties obtainable 
in ductile cast iron for heavy sections, it became 
advisable to select some standard set of test 
specimens. Standard ASTM arbitration bars are 
not satisfactory because of centerline shrinkage. 
However, the standard 1-in. keel block has been 
used very successfully to assure sound specimens. 
Consequently this, and more or less standard 
modifications of varying section thicknesses, as 
shown in fig. 1, were adopted. 

These specimens were arranged so that all 
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FIG. 2—Microstructure of duc- 
tile cast iron in the as-cast 
condition. 500X, 5 pct nital 
etch. 


sizes could be cast in one flask. A set was cast 
for almost all heats with the exception of a few 
where sufficient metal was not available. In 
these cases only the 1l-in. keel block was cast. 
The specimens were cast in dry sand molds. 

The material under the riser was used for test, 
and all tests were taken from a slice 1 in. up from 
the bottom in position B (fig. 1), except the 1-in. 
block. Exploratory tests were taken in a num- 
ber of cases across the section, but in those cases 
where this was not done, the position 1l-in. from 
the edge was taken. The blocks were sufficiently 
long to also obtain impact tests. 

Standard 0.505-in. diam tensile specimens were 
used. A recording extensometer was used in 
almost all cases, and the yield point reported is 
0.2 pet offset. 

The analysis of all the heats reported here 
were in the range given in table I. 

The range shown in table I may be considered 
rather wide. However, the greater part of the 
tests were'¢lose to the middle of the range. 

The avétave physical properties of ductile cast 
iron in the as cast condition are given in table II. 
It will be noted that there is a consistent lower- 
ing of these properties as the section size in- 
creases. The ductility, as indicated by the elonga- 
tion, is not entered in the table, because it was 
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very low, in most cases not measurable. The 
widest variation in tensile strength was in the 
l-in. keel blocks. Here the variation was between 
72,000 and 99,300 psi. 

This wide variation was attributed to the ten- 
dency of this section to produce a certain amount 
of free cementite, which is reflected in the hard- 
ness. The variation in the other sections could 
be considered normal, being less than 5000 psi. 

The effect of heat treatment, is shown in table 
lll. The variation of the various heats, as far 
as tensile strength and yield point were con- 
cerned, was not over 5000 psi. The variation in 
elongation was in general not over 5 pct; in hard- 
ness it was about 40 points — from 160 to 200 
Bhn. 

It will be noted that when properly heat treated 
the influence of section size on the _ tensile 
strength is small. The authors conclude that a 
tensile strength of around 70,000 psi, and a yield 
point of around 55,000 psi, using the metal and 
analvsis listed in table I, can be expected. 

It will be noted that elongationgjinothe heat 
treated material is good for sectiong,below 3 in. 
but drops considerably for heavier sections. How- 
ever, if a traverse is taken across the heavier 
sections, as shown in table IV, it will be noted 
that the outside has a comparable ductility to 
the thinner sections, but drops off quite rapidly 
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FIG. 3—Microstructure from a 
6-in. section of keel block 
showing matrix structure ob- 
tained after heat treatment. 
100X, 5 pct nital etch. 


toward the center. This is not an uncommon 
phenomenon, as it occurs in gray iron, cast steel, 
and forged steel. 

in order to obtain maximum ductility in duc- 
tile cast iron it is necessary that the matrix 
structure be ferrite (really silicon-ferrite). It 
has been reported that this can be accomplished 
in the as cast condition. However, in most of the 
cases cited the iron has been cast into relatively 
thin sections such as a l-in. keel block. In the 
range of analysis reported here, the as-cast 
matrix has been mostly pearlitic, as shown in 
fig. 2, thus heat-treatment has been necessary to 
break down this matrix. 

The normal heat-treatment recommended is to 
heat into the austenitic zone to break down any 
cementite present, then cool to below the Ar, 
and hold for a short time, cool in air. The regu- 
lar heat-treatment adopted for the tests was: 
1700°F, hold 5 hr, cool in furnace to or air cool 
to 1250°-1260°F, hold for various lengths of 
time until the microstructure shows a complete 
breakdown of the matrix. The length of time 
varied considerably from heat to heat. Some 
heats required 20 hr at the lower temperature 
and others required only 5 hr. As section, size 
increased, it became more difficult to break down 
the matrix. 
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One heat which appeared to be completely nor- 
mal as far as analysis was concerned, with the 
exception of the phosphorus, was particularly 








TABLE | 
Analysis of Ductile Iron Heats 





3.25 - 3.53 pet 


ate ce cwateudanetnns 2.04 - 2.33! pet 
ce nein ee ne cae ss 0.42 - 0.80 pct 
Ae ieiisn > Uuvawalat dbacedwasces 0.06 - 0.132 pet 
Cu hGdUely dive vedddes cua saaeas below 0.01 pct 
divs baa eed cashes abel uee oe uk 1.58 - 1.95 pet 
NE Ee 0.070 - .105% pct 


1 One heat had 1.90 Si. 2 One heat at 0.23 P. 2 One heat had 
0.034 Mg. 


TABLE II 
Tensile Properties of Ductile Cast Iron in As Cast State 


| ay | 
Section Size, | Tensile Strength, Yield Point. | Hardness, 
inch psi psi Bhn 


Note: The elongation obtained was between 0 and 1 pct for all 
sections. 





TABLE Ill 


Average Tensile Properties vs. Section Size of Ductile 
Cast Iron Samples in Heat Treated* Condition 


Section Size, T.S., Yield Elong., 
psi | Strength, psi pet 


Hardness, 
Bh 


* Heat treatment consisted of 1700° F, hold at least 5 hr, then cool 
to 1250° to 1260° F, holding time being varied to give highest ductility. 





TABLE IV 


Variation of Tensile Properties Across the Section of 
Heat Treated Samples 
(Average of a Number of Tests} 


Location T.S., Yield Elong., | Hardness, 
psi Strength, psi pet Bhn 


167 
183 
180 


S28 


388 888 
ge 883 










TABLE V 


Physical Properties of a Heat of Ductile Iron 
(Heat Treated) 
















Yield Point, Elong., Hardness, 
psi pet Bhn 
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TABLE VI 


Impact Strength 
(Modified Izod Test 0.798 In. Bar-120 Ft-Lb.) 


Normal gray iron with 30,000 psi tensile strength. . 10-14 
Highly alloyed gray iron with 60,000 psi tensile strength... 20-30 
Ductile cast iron in the as cast condition. 50-90 
Ductile cast iron heat treated for maximum ductility. . 120 plus! 


1 This type of material stops the tup and will not break when hit 
repeatedly. 





difficult to heat treat. The analysis of the metal 
was: TC 38.25, Si 2.03, Mn 0.60, P 0.23, S 9.008, 
Ni 1.78, Mg 0.104. 

This heat developed the properties shown in 
table V, after the following heat treatment: 
1700°F—5 hr, furnace cool to 1250°F, hold 12 
hr, cool in air, reheat to 1275°, hold 15 hr. 


It can be seen that there is little or no ductility 
in the 6-in. section. The microstructure of this 
section is shown in fig. 3. A number of different 
heat-treatments were tried with no success. The 
matrix structure would not completely break 
down to ferrite. The authors have no proven 
explanation of this condition up to the present 
time. We do not believe that the high phosphorus 
content is the sole contributing agent to the 
trouble. This case is reported here to show that 
the heat treatment of ductile cast iron can be 
quite difficult. This, fortunately, is not true in 
most cases. 


Impact Strength of Ductile Iron 

It has been pointed out that ductile cast iron 
has excellent impact resistance. There are so 
many ways of testing impact strength that it is 
impossible to compare the results of the various 
reports. The impact test adopted by Cooper- 
Bessemer is the 0.798-in. diam Izod test which is 
used quite extensively in England. 

Some of the heats showed very low impact in 
the as-cast condition on tests made from the 1-in. 
keel block. This was explained quite readily by 
the fact that there was a considerable amount of 
free cementite present. On the average, how- 
ever, the impact strength in the as-cast condition 
was much higher than that experienced for a 
Class 30 or Class 40 gray iron. It was also quite 
a little higher than a Class 60 acicular iron. 


In the heat-treated condition, the impact 
strength of the material was frequently so high 
that it would stop the tup of the impact machine 
for a number of blows. 


Table VI gives the range of impact resistance 
of various grades of cast iron. No average figure 
would be of value because of the idiosyncrasies 
of the impact test. It was observed, however, 
that to obtain high impact value, a minimum 
elongation of 5 pct is required. 





The authors will conclude this article next week with 
a presentation of the first published data on notch endur- 
ance limits of ductile iron, and will describe a@ series of 
endurance tests, involving both static and dynamic 
forces, of full size castings —Ed. 
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By J. H. HYDE 


Vice-President, 
Bristol Brass Corp., 
Bristol, Conn. 


NY firm engaged in manufacturing is con- 
stantly faced with the problem of making 
a better product without increasing cost, 
or reducing costs without lowering the quality 
of its goods. The Bristol Brass Corp., of Bristol, 
Conn., confronted with the necessity of reha- 
bilitating its raw material and casting depart- 
ments, sought to accomplish both betterment of 
its product and the lowering of costs. 
Following considerable study it was decided 
to purchase a Rossi continuous casting ma- 
chine. The use of this machine fitted in well 
with a revised layout which simplified the flow 
of metal through the departments and which 
utilized conveyers to transport loads from one 
location to another on more or less a straight 
line basis. It was also believed that the quality 
of castings produced on the Rossi unit would 
be superior to those made in the other methods 
considered. 
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Continuous 
Casting 
at Bristol Brass 


SUMMARY: Details of the operation 
of the Rossi continuous casting ma- 
chine installed at Bristel Brass Corp. 
are given herein, together with a 
discussion of advantages resulting 
from the installation of this unit and 
the mechanizing of material handling 
operations in the raw material and 
easting departments. Examples are 
cited of the greater uniformity of an- 


alysis of continuously cast stock. 


The Rossi machine at the Bristol Brass plant 
(see figs. 1 and 2) is the latest installation of 
this type of unit in the brass industry. Although 
the rearrangement of the department has not 
been completed, the machine has been in opera- 
tion on billets and there is every indication 
that its performance will come up to or exceed 
expectations. Because of the fact that several 
heats from individual melting furnaces are 
at all times in the holding unit feeding the 
machine, it was logical to expect that the cast- 
ings would be more uniform in the amounts of 
the various elements going to make up the 
alloy than would be the case when castings 
were poured from each melting furnace singly. 

Analysis of coupons taken at 3500 lb inter- 
vals from the machine bears this out. Deter- 
minations made on 25 samples of a Cu-Zn-Pb 
alloy showed the extreme variation in copper 
content of 61.27 pct min to 62.03 pct max, and 
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in the lead content of 2.94 pct min to 3.15 pct 
max. Analysis on 25 individual and consecu- 
tive heats from the electric furnaces on the 
same alloy showed a range on copper of 60.03 
pet min to 63.4 pct max, and on lead 2.55 pct 
min to 3.52 pct max. 

Even more important in the manufacture of 
wrought brass mill products is the production 
of castings having a high degree of internal 
soundness and cleanliness. The Rossi continu- 
ous casting process employs the principle of 
under-pouring in which the metal is tapped 
from the bottom of a molten bath and intro- 
duced below the surface of the molten metal 
in the mold by means of a tubular duct (see 
fig. 2). 

Since in this method of transfer the stream 
of metal is at no time in contact with the air 
or surrounding gases and enters the mold with 
little or no turbulence, the possibility of oxi- 
dation during pouring and the entrapment of 
gas particles by injection is eliminated. A 
slight amount of oxidation occurs on the sur- 
face of the liquid metal in the mold as it is im- 
practical to attempt to maintain a completely 
nonoxidizing, or reducing atmosphere in the 
mold cavity. 

This surface, however, is visible and acces- 
sible to the operator at all times and frequent 
removal of the oxide skin by skimming mini- 
mizes the possibility of introducing oxide in- 
clusions during solidification. The virtual elim- 
ination of the principal casting faults, such as 
oxide inclusions and gas cavities, inherent in 


castings produced by conventional methods 
should result in the production of finished prod- 
ucts practically free of spills, blisters, and 
laminationg 

From the standpoint of economy of opera- 
tion, the Rossi machine recommends itself in 
a number of ways. There is an immediate and 
substantial increase in the output per hour on 
the Ajax melting furnaces. In this method the 
molten metal is dumped into a ladle and trans- 
ferred to the machine, the pouring time being 
a matter of only a minute or two. 

Conventional casting in iron or water-cooled 
copper molds requires the use of runner-boxes 
or strainers from which the metal is admitted 
to the mold through properly sized and spaced 
holes in the bottom of the strainer. The time 
involved for this pouring and subsequent 
shrinking of the casting is a substantial part 
of the furnace cycle amounting in some cases 
to more than 20 pct. Castings so poured have 
at the top a collar or a gate which contains 
small particles of slag, etc., which must be 
removed either by sawing or shearing. As these 
gates are eliminated in the continuous casting 
machine, there is a saving in the electrical 
energy required of about 4% pct of the gross 
tonnage cast, together with the labor engaged 
in sawing or shearing operations. 

There is an additional saving in electrical 
energy due to the fact that the metal can be 
poured at somewhat lower temperature than 
is normally the case in conventional casting. 





FIG. |—General view of the continuous casting machine, with the molten metal reservoir at the top 
level. The sawn-to-length billet is moved to storage via an underground conveyer. 
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Although no data are available at the moment, 
this lower pouring temperature will probably 
cut down the zinc loss by an appreciable 
amount. Where the machine eliminates the 
use of iron molds, as is the case in the Bristol 
operation, a substantial saving should be real- 
ized not only in mold cost but also in the labor 
engaged in handling, changing, chipping and 
cleaning molds. 

Over the years there has been a tremendous 
amount of experimental and development work 
on the Rossi machine with the result that the 
machine, as it is now constituted, is relatively 
simple in construction and operation. A flow 
diagram of the path which the metal follows 
will show the delivery of the molten metal from 
the Ajax melting furnaces to a reservoir at the 
machine, thence through a valve and a down- 
spout into a water-cooled copper mold, shown 
in fig. 3, which has a reciprocating vertical 
movement. 

After the metal solidifies during its progress 
through the mold, it emerges into a series of 
water sprays (see fig. 2) which serve to 
quicken the cooling of the solid casting. Im- 
mediately below the spraying area, the metal 
passes through a pair of driven rolls which 
not only control] the rate of casting, but also 
acts as a support for the entire column of metal. 
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The casting is then sawed to the desired 
lengths, caught in a tilting basket, as illus- 
trated in fig. 4, dumped onto a conveyer and 
delivered to stock piles. 

The reservoir, or holding unit, which con- 
tains about 4000 lb of metal is circular in sec- 
tion with two pouring spouts 180° apart (see 
fig. 3). At the bottom of the spouts are needle 
valves seating on tubular downspouts by means 
of which the flow of metal is controlled. Only 
one of the spouts is in use at any one time. 
Should anything go wrong with either the 
downspout or the valve the spare unit is im- 
mediately available by simply returning the 
holding unit to the horizontal position, rotating 
it 180°, and elevating to pouring position. In 
the meantime, the defective valve or downspout 
can be replaced. 

The bottom of the holding unit is concave in 
shape and constructed so that when the unit is 
in a horizontal position, the metal can not es- 
cape. When elevated into pouring or casting 
position, the valve is submerged and is posi- 
tioned over the center of the mold. The mold 
is a chromium plated copper tube of proper 
section and is contained in a cylindrical jacket 
through which cooling water flows continuously 
(see fig. 3). This whole unit rests on a frame 
known as the mold table. 
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During operation this assembly has a recip- 
rocating vertical motion, the downward speed 
of which is the same as that of the ingot being 
cast. The return to the top of the stroke is ac- 
complished very quickly. This action permits 
casting against relatively still surface for 75 
pet or more of the time. The metal is admitted 
to the mold through the downspout, the end of 
which is submerged below the surface of the 
molten metal at all times. Gas is burned across 
the top of the mold in order to keep oxidation 
at a minimum. An automatic system is also 
provided so that oil may be applied to the mold 
surface when necessary. 

The speed with which the metal is cast is 
controlled by means of driving rolls located 
somewhat below the mold table These rolls are 
activated by a variable speed drive which can 
be regulated by the operator at any time by 
means of a hand wheel on the operator’ plat- 
form. The opening between the rolls can be 
readily changed to accommodate a range of 
sizes from 2-in. thick flat slabs to 10 in. diam 
billets. Sufficient pressure is kept on the metal 
between the rolls to support the entire column 
of metal which has been cast, and to drive the 
saw assembly downward during the cutting- 
off operation. 


As the billet or slab descends, it passes 
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FIG. 3—View of the hold- 


ing reservoir in pouring 
position. Also visible are 
the needle control valve, 
the downspout, the top of 
the mold and piping for 
the water jacket. 
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through the saw mechanism and into a basket 
which travels downward wita the casting. 
When the basket reaches a_ predetermined 
point, which will give the requ.red length, a 
limit switch is tripped. Grip jaws on the saw 
frame are then activated and the casting be- 
comes the driving force for the entire saw 
mechanism. The saw, now descending at the 
same speed as the column of metal, travels hori- 
zontally and makes its cut (see fig. 4). The 
basket with the cut billet or slab coninues its 
downward path until it is tilted over and spills 
the sawed casting onto a conveyer which de- 
livers the metal to the storage area. The basket 
then returns to a vertical position and rises 
to its original station. In the meantime, the 
grip jaws have been released and the saw unit 
elevated, ready for another cut. 

A crew of three men, consisting of a chief 
operator, assistant, and sawyer are used to man 
the machine. While the chief operator is the 
responsible head of the crew, in actual prac- 
tice he and his assistant spell each other in 
their routine duties. One man stationed at the 
mold controls the speed of the casting through 
the manipulation of the hand wheel adjustment 
on the roll drive, regulates the flow of metal 
from the reservoir tc the mold by means of the 
needle valve, and removes from the surface 
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FIG. 4 — View from the 
floor level showing the saw 
carriage and the billet bas- 
ket. The phone permits 
instant communication with 
the pouring level. 
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of the molten metal in the mold any oxides 
which may form. He also sees to it that the 
proper amount of oil is being delivered to pre- 
vent any sticking to the side of the mold. 

The assistant operator receives the ladle of 
metal from the melting furnaces and operates 
the elevator for tipping the ladle. It is his re- 
sponsibility to check on the water sprays oc- 
casionally. The sawyer operates the saw, takes 
coupons * r inspection and analysis at regular 
intervals, and reports by telephone to the oper- 
ator on any of a number of details such as the 
condition of the billet surface, whether the col- 
umn of metal is straight, ete. 

It is seldom possible to rearrange existing 
equipment or make extensive installations of 
new equipment within the confines of an old 
building and come up with an ideal layout. 
However, very decided improvements can be 
made and substantial savings realized in many 
instances with comparatively small capital ex- 
penditures when facilities are relocated to per- 
mit straight line production. The raw material 
and casting departments at Bristol presented 
such an opportunity. 

The old layout was the result of a number 
of changes and additions over a great many 
years. When the building containing Bays A, 
B and C was erected during the First World 
War, the eastern half of Bays B and C was used 
as the casting area. In those days the metal 
was melted in and poured from crucibles. Heat 
was supplied by burning hard coal in a series 
of pits which went to make up a set of hand 
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fires. Bristol Brass engineers were among the 
first in the country to recognize the possibility 
of using electrical energy for melting purposes. 
Bristol was among the first to use electric melt- 
ing furnaces when they became practical, and 
these furnaces were placed in the eastern end 
of Bay B. As time went on and further expan- 
sion became necessary, Bay D was built and 
furnaces added at the western end as needed. 
The end result of these changes was consider- 
able backtracking and long carries, to a con- 
siderable extent, by means of platform jitneys. 
Furthermore, the furnace locations complicated 
somewhat the proper supervision of the work. 

The use of conveyers in the revised layout, 
shown in fig. 5, permits the tranfer of metal 
trom one location to another with a minimum 
of handling. Raw copper, zine and lead will be 
transferred by means of a gravity conveyer, 
from railroad cars to the western end of Bay 
D from which it will be fed to the scales on 
another conveyer line. Scrap will be received 
and prepared for use in the western end of 
Bay A and stored in an area adjacent to the 
scrap scales. On the east and west conveyer 
an empty container, below floor level, will be 
loaded with the proper amount of scrap, ele- 
vated to floor level, and by gravity proceed to 
the copper and zinc scales where the required 
amounts of these elements will be added to com- 
plete a full furnace charge. The filled contain- 
ers will be stored on the conveyer line. 

As charges are needed at the furnaces, con- 
tainers will be released and automatically ele- 
vated to the casting platform, hooked on to a 
monorail hoist, which can be controlled from 
each furnace station, and carried to the fur- 
nace. Empty containers will be returned to a 
second elevator which will take them to the 
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FIG. 5—Layout of the raw material and casting shops after alterations. This arrange- 
ment will minimize manual handling and permit more accurate control of makeup charges. 
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lower level and kick them on to the conveyer 
which will deliver them to the scrap scale. 

When the metal has been melted it will be 
dumped into a ladle and transferred by crane 
to the casting machine. As the cast metal is 
sawed off the billets will proceed on conveyers 
under the floor to Bay A, elevated, and stored 
in back of the billet heating furnace. Slabs will 
be conveyed under the floor to Bay D, elevated, 
and stored ready for use. 
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Typical continuous cast billets at Bris- 
tol Brass cut to length for extrusion. 





New Books 


“Tron Blast-Furnace Slag: Production, Process- 
ing, Properties, and Uses,” Bulletin 479, by 
G. W. Josephson, F. Sillers, Jr., and D. G. 
Runner, Bureau of Mines. History and de- 
velopment of the slag industry, as well as the 
production and processing of iron blast-fur- 
nace slag are described in detail in the bulle- 
tin, which also discusses the chemical and 
mineralogical composition of iron blast-fur- 
nace slag, its physical properties and specific 
uses. Appendices cover materials required for 
slag concrete, slag mortar, and asphalt con- 
crete, and specifications and methods of testing 
slag. Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25. 75¢. 


* * * 


“ASME Mechanical Catalog and Directory.” The 
39th annual edition of the directory contains 
sections on catalogs, trade names, and ASME 
publications, in addition to the main listing of 
sources for equipment, machinery and sup- 
plies needed by the mechanical engineer. De- 
scriptions of many items make this a handy 
catalog for industries to use in selecting equip- 
ment for manufacture and plant maintenance. 
Distributed to ASME members only, without 
charge. The American Society of Mechanical 


Engineers, 29 W. 39th St., New York 18. 


*+* + 


“Industrial Hygiene and Toxicology,” edited by 
Frank A. Patty, General Motors Dept. of In- 
dustrial Hygiene. Subject matter includes 
techniques for good industrial hygiene adminis- 
tration and analyses of various environmental 
factors involving industrial workers. Vol. 1 
deals with a general survey of the field, and 
vol. 2 covers specific contaminants such as 
gases, dusts, vapors or fumes, solvents, X-rays, 
gamma rays, and radioactive materials. Other 
sections discuss abnormal temperature and 
humidities, plant lighting, noise intensity, skin 
inflammations, ventilation, and personal res- 
piratory protection devices. Interseience Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 215 Fourth Ave., New York. Vol. 


1, $10.00, 559 p. Vol. 2, $15.00, 750 p. 
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“Best’s Safety Directory.” The 1950-1951 edi- 


tion of the directory lists hundreds of specific 
safety devices, describes and illustrates them, 
gives their uses, and lists the manufacturers 
and local dealers. Also described are safety 
hazards and suggested remedies. Alfred M. 
Best Co., Inc., 75 Fulton St., New York 7. 
$5.00 494 p. 


* * * 


“Engineering for Production,’ by Walter Ernst. 


A handbook containing essentials of engineer- 
ing design data, with particular emphasis on 
engineering drawing. Useful information is 
presented on design of castings and forgings, 
metals and heat treatment, threaded connec- 
tions and screw thread standards, piping, pack- 
ing and gaskets, splines, gears, bearings, power 
transmissions, and lubricants. Research Press, 
Inc., 187 N. Perry St., Dayton 2. $10.00. 


* * * 


“Metals Reference Book,” by C. J. Smithells. 


Data are presented in the form of tables and 
diagrams with a minimum of descriptive mat- 
ter to present a convenient summary relating 
to metallurgy and metal physics. A limited 
bibliography at the end of each section refers 
to the more important original sources of the 
material presented. Interscience Publishers, 
Inc., 215 Fourth Ave., New York 3. $13.50. 
735 p. 


* * ” 


“1949 Wage Rate Report for the Gray Iron Cast- 


ings Industry.” Data compiled from 632 in- 
dustry contributors have been developed into 
a comprehensive report of straight time hour- 
ly rates and incentive earnings prevailing in 
the industry during July 1949 for 51 foundry 
job classifications. Average rates for 58 local 
labor regions, as well as for the country at 
large are given. Also included are summaries 
on pension plans, life insurance for employees, 
profit-sharing plans, number of paid holidays, 
and union affiliation. Copies of the report are 
available for purchase by gray iron foundries. 
Gray Iron Founders’ Society. 1010 Public 
Square Bldg., Cleveland. $15.00. 120 p. 
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THE ECONOMICS OF 
TONNAGE STEEL MELTING 
IN THE ELECTRIC FURNACE 


discussed. 





By H. W. McQUAID 


Consultant, 


Cleveland 


GRADUAL increase, in recent years, in 
the use of electric furnaces for produc- 
tion of carbon steel,* has raised questions 

in the minds of steel plant management as to 
the economic feasibility of such practice. The 
thought naturally follows as to whether this prac- 
tice consists of isolated, unrelated instances, em- 
ployed in cases of emergency production require- 
ments, or whether it represents a trend. 

General reaction to the suggestion that car- 
bon and tonnage alloy grades of steel be pro- 
duced in the electric furnace is a vigorous denial 
that the electric furnace melting plant can even 
approximate openhearth or converter costs, under 
any conditions. The reason for this controversy 
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SUMMARY: Improvements in electric are furnace design and 
operation, together with various adverse raw material market 
eonditions affecting openhearth practice, make the electric 
furnace a strong competitor in the preduction of carbon and 
tonnage alloy grades of steel. Comparative cost data con- 
cerning these two methods and converter practice are pre- 


sented, and factors influencing the economic conditions are 


is that, in general, steel plant management is 
not aware of the transformation which has been 
made in electric furnace economics with the 
swing roof, high voltage and power and large 
volume furnaces. Also, a change in the relative 
economic position of electric furnace and open- 
hearth methods of melting has occurred in the 
past 2 or 3 years, due primarily to the high cost 
of coal (coke) and fuel oil and the development 
of fast melting single slag electric furnace 
practice. 

To examine the comparative cost of raw mate- 
rials and operation of a large openhearth and a 
large modern electric furnace, one might com- 
pare the departmental costs of a 200-ton open- 
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hearth and a 50 to 70-ton electric furnace in the 
melting of semikilled or killed carbon or alloy 
steel. In the openhearth the raw materials are 
hot iron from the blast furnace, or cold pig, 
revert and purchased scrap, and additions for 
slag-making and finishing the heat to meet the 
customer’s specifications. 

Hot meta] costs vary from blast furnace to 
blast furnace, depending on furnace design and 
operation, on limestone, ore and coke costs and 
on the amount of gas credit allowance. There 





* E. 8. Kopecki, “Melting Rimmed Steel in the Electric 
Arc Furnace,” Tue Iron Ace, Sept. 26, 1946, p. 62; 
see also D. 1. Brown, “Electric Furnace Rimmed Steel,” 
Tue Iron Ace, Aug. 7, 1947, p. 67. 





does not appear in the immediate future much 
chance of coal (coke) or ore becoming lower in 
price, so there would appear little probability 
of either hot metal or cold pig iron becoming 
cheaper. This has a most important effect on 
stabilizing the present high cost of openhearth 
operation. 

Operating costs of a well located and well 
operated blast furnace in the larger sizes, with 
ore at $8 per gross ton at the furnace, sinter at 
$10 per gross ton and scrap varying greatly, de- 
pending on the location, are approximated in 
table I. The cost of hot metal, at $26 per ton, 
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Tapping an electric furnace heat at the crucible Steel Co., Sanderson-Halcomb Works. 






does not include any general sales or administra- 
tive charges or the cost of converting into cold 
pig. A study of blast furnace costs of several 
furnaces at different locations would reveal a 
wide range in the final figures depending primar- 
ily on coke rate and cost, furnace condition, loca- 
tion, etc. 

To the blast furnace (and openhearth) opera- 
tor it is evident that in the cost of hot metal 
(iron) direct labor is a minor factor, so the 
principal concern is with ore quality and coke 
rate. The cost of coal reflects directly the cost 
of coke as does also the ever increasing cost of 
transportation. Because of inability to control 
raw material costs and transportation the direct 
cost of hot metal (iron) will vary greatly and 
may reach as much as $15 per ton more in a less 
efficient, poorly located furnace as compared with 
that of a more efficient, better located furnace. 

It must be remembered in this discussion that 
the cold iron charge openhearth is in a more 
difficult position than the hot metal openhearth 
plant, because it must operate on pig iron pur- 
chased in the market and hence iron cost is 
increased by a considerable amount. 

The fixed high cost of coal, labor and trans-- 
portation will keep iron at a high level so that 
the operator of a cold melt openhearth furnace 
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will find charge coste will continue to be high. 
This is especially important in the case of the 
steel foundry with openhearth furnaces that must 
compete with modern electric furnaces. 

The economy of the openhearth, with iron (hot 
or cold) as its principal charge material, is 
therefore very much concerned with anything 
which affects the cost of coal or ore, whereas 
the electric furnace economy is principally af- 
fected by the cost of scrap and power. 

The converter operator, whose charge is al- 
most entirely hot metal, is very much affected 
by its present high cost. There seems to be little 
that can be expected in the way of lower cost 
basic materials in the steel industry, especially 
as regards converter and openhearth products. 

In some plants the high cost of converter grade 
iron has resulted in an economy where steel from 
the converter is actually higher in cost than the 
openhearth or electric furnace product of ap- 
proximately the same analysis. 

In the case of scrap, which comprises a very 
high percentage of the electric furnace charge 
and a very important percentage of the open- 
hearth charge, one finds that the great decrease 
in demand earlier this year has resulted in one 
of the most precipitous drops in the history of 
scrap. Thus, at the present time, a condition 
prevails where iron for the converter and open- 
hearth furnace is still at the price prevailing 





when the demand was high, whereas the pric: 
of scrap, which is the principal raw material fo: 
the electric furnace, has been nearly cut i: 
half. This would appear to be only a temporary) 
condition with the price of scrap tending towar: 
a higher level. At the present market price o! 
scrap and pig iron there will be a natural ten 
dency to increase the percentage of scrap in the 
openhearth charge and decrease corresponding] 
the percentage of iron. 

In general, in the larger openhearth furnace 
operating on hot metal, the maximum operating 
economy (lowest cost above material) is obtained 
when the percentage of iron in the charge is 
close to 60 to 65 pct and the usual tonnage pro- 
ducer would like to operate at this iron level. 
But with the present scrap and iron costs the 
tendency would be to reduce the iron, even at 
some decrease in economy. 

The increase in the price of coal would be 
reflected in power costs as well as in coke costs 
but not to the same degree. Power plants vary 
greatly in their economy of operation, with those 
of the most modern design coming close to off- 
setting, by improved efficiency, the increasing 
cost of coal. In times of less than peak demand 
the less efficient generating stations in a group 
are shut down whenever possible, so that it is 
actually possible that decreased demand, within 
limits, may improve the economy of power gen- 
eration. The great increase in new plants of 
highest efficiency now underway will insure some 
protection in power costs as the new plants are 
put on the line and the older, less efficient plants 





Pouring a carbon steel heat from a top-charged electric furnace. Photo courtesy Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Pitts- 
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are shut down for standby use. 

In the electric furnace, if it is of the most 
modern design, with swing roof, high shell height 
and high voltage and power input, it has been 
found that faster melting and lower costs can 
be obtained with the lower grades of scrap, and 
overall economy has been improved greatly above 
prewar operation. While modern electric fur- 
naces of this type are few and usually handi- 
capped by installation and practice restrictions, 
enough steel has been made under fairly good 
conditions to indicate the production economies 
possible. 

Many electric furnaces considered modern be- 
cause of recent (within the last 10 years) in- 
stallation are obsolete because of absence of top 
charging, low furnace volume and low power 
input at low (relatively) voltage. A hard-driven, 
top-charged furnace of 60 tons capacity, with 
the electrical equipment designed for up to 400 v 
operation at 30,000 amp per phase, can melt high 
quality carbon (and single slag alloy) heats in 
an average time of 3 hr tap to tap. 

This means a production of 20 tons per hr 
and requires a deeper shell than usual and a 
swing roof which will permit the charging of 
scrap in buckets holding 15 tons (of scrap). It 
also requires a mechanical trip on the buckets 
and an electrode clamp controlled from the floor. 

Under conditions now (August 1949) exist- 
ing, comparative openhearth and electric furnace 
cost figures given are averages for furnaces pro- 
ducing tonnage carbon steel and will naturally 
differ from other plants operating under better 
or worse conditions. They are only offered as an 
approximate indication of the relative position 
at this time of the three methods used in steel 
production. 

The net material cost per net ton of carbon 
steel ingots might be approximately as given in 
table II. These costs vary from plant to plant, 
even within the same corporation, and are offered 
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Taking temperature readings on an electric furnace heat being made in a top-charged furnace. 


cible Steel Co. 








Photo courtesy Cru- 


as comparative figures. The important factors 
in the material cost are the percentage of iron 
in the mix and the cost of iron and scrap. 

The price set on scrap as compared with that 
of either hot metal or pig iron is the most im- 
portant factor in determining the economic posi- 
tion of the large arc furnace as compared with 
the openhearth. The electric furnace of the type 
under consideration would be charged with ap- 
proximately 15 pct revert scrap from mill opera- 
tions, 75 pct of No. 2 heavy melting scrap and 10 
pet turnings or light scrap. This mixture would 
vary from melter to melter. 

The total cost of the scrap mixture would de- 
pend on the arbitrary price set on revert scrap 
and the price of purchased scrap. With the 
present price being artificially set it is difficult 
to base costs as set up on present day scrap 
prices, but with coal, coke, labor and transporta- 
tion costs being firmly controlled and apparently 
fixed at present levels or higher, it seems prob- 
able that while the cost of the mixture of scrap 
in the arc furnace as indicated may increase 
considerably above present levels, it should not 
exceed the cost of hot metal at the openhearth 
when final stability is attained. 

The type of scrap best suited to the electric 
furnace will vary from furnace to furnace and is 
affected primarily by the method of charging 
and the voltage and power available. A top 
charging furnace, when properly worked out, 
with the largest practical mechanically tripped 
buckets and the deepest practical furnace shell 
can use to advantage the lighter grades of scrap 
and with the normal revert scrap can operate 
most economically on No. 2 bundles or heavy 
melt, properly combined with turnings. This is 
not suited to machine charged furnaces which 
must pay a premium for scrap, especially when _ 
operating on relatively low power and voltage. 
High voltage is necessary to overcome the high 
resistance of lighter and less densely packed 
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scrap. The turnings are an advantage, when 
properly placed, in protecting the furnace walls 
from the arc. 


It is very much to the advantage of the fur- 
nace operation to have the volumetric capacity 
of the furnace as large as practical in relation 
to the volume of the scrap, which in turn is 
better if not too dense. The voltage controls the 
area affected by the are and should, for best 
results with lighter grades of scrap and fastest 
melting, be 300 v or more. The amperage de- 
termines the time of melting a given charge and 
on a low reactance circuit with the power factor 
close to 80 pct, it is theoretically possible to melt 
a given charge of scrap in any selected time. This 
is the fundamental difference between the elec- 
tric furnace and the openhearth. 


In an openhearth, the tons per hour that can 
be melted depends primarily on charging time 
and furnace characteristics, but with a standard 
fuel burner there is a definite limit to the rate 
of melting the charge which represents the max- 
imum for the given furnace and charge. 


In the electric furnace some of the same type 
of practical restrictions exist, but theoretically 
it is possible to melt the usual types of steel 
scrap at almost any desired rate by using the 
proper combination of voltage and amperage. 
This means that it is theoretically (and prac- 
tically) possible to melt a charge of 50 tons in 
1 hr if enough voltage is provided to overcome 
the scrap resistance so that sufficient amperage 
can be forced through it, say 40,000 amp at 350 v. 
This would require a 24,000 kva transformer, 
such as is now being used by one carbon steel 
producer. 


If, instead of 1 hr, an hour and a half or even 
2 hr, were taken to melt the 50 tons, transformer 
size could be cut accordingly. If the transformer 
was limited to 20,000 kva at 400 v it would re- 
quire, at 80 pct power factor and with full power, 
close to 1.25 hr to melt a 50-ton heat. This would, 
with a top charge furnace, modern handling and 
control equipment and a good tonnage incentive, 
make it possible to make 50-ton carbon steel 
heats on an average well below 3 hr, tap to tap. 
This would correspond to more than 16 tons per 
hr, which is better than most of the present day 
openhearths, but which is an everyday occur- 
rence in a few electric furnace melt shops. 

Because of the shorter heat time, handling of 
ladles, scrap buckets and other auxiliary equip- 
ment becomes a most important problem, espe- 
cially where several furnaces are in the same 
line. The most satisfactory setup is with the 
charging in one bay of the shop and the tapping 
in another, especially if the charging floor level 
is elevated to eliminate the need for ladle pits. 
The tapping of two furnaces into a common pit 
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becomes a serious handicap where heats ar 
under 3 hr from tap to tap. 

Even with the power and equipment require: 
to melt 50-ton heats of second grade scrap in ar 
average time of less than 3 hr tap to tap, it i: 
necessary, in order to meet such a production 
rate, that the tonnage incentive be sufficiently high 
to keep the production pressure close to a max 
imum at all times. The setting of the incentive 
base rate which will keep the melt shop pushing 
the furnaces to the very limit is probably the 
most important single step in getting produc- 
tion up and costs down in melting tonnage carbon 
steel. 


Cenversion Cost Variables 


The comparative cost of converting charge ma- 
terial into carbon steel ingots will also vary from 
plant to plant and even from furnace to furnace 
in the same plant. It will be affected by quality 
of charge, melting equipment used and the abil- 
ity and interest of the furnace crews. In table III 
are given some figures representing a possible 
practice in high powered top charge furnaces that 
would be considered good in most plants. With 
furnaces of poor design, poor operation and an 
undesirable economical background due to loca- 
tion, product, or higher costs, the ingot costs will 
be much higher; with well located furnaces of 
good design and operation and with other factors 
favorable the ingot costs will be lower than given. 

There will be a natura] reaction that these 
figures do not check with actual practice in most 
plants and this would naturally follow, since they 
are supposed to cover that mysterious quantity 
known as average values. In this case the average 
values are as of the present moment in the making 
of plain carbon semikilled steel ingots. To the 
electric furnace operator making the usual run of 
electric furnace product the figures given for his 
type of furnace will seem abnormally low. They 
do reflect a practice with which he is probably not 
very well acquainted. They are based entirely on 
experience with crews having sufficient incentive, 
operating high powered, high voltage furnaces 
where charging time is a matter of minutes and 
where the production problem is primarily one of 
high melting speed, high oxidation rate of carbon 
and good temperature control using a high lime, 
single slag practice. 

In the author’s opinion, the electric furnace cost 
of melting can, under the best conditions, be re- 
duced appreciably from the figures given. This 
will be accomplished by electrode oxidation protec- 
tion, by better power factor control, deeper fur- 
naces, improved furnace design and refractories 
and higher production per operating hour. 


The position of the converter is more dependent 
on the cost of coke, ore and transportation than 
the others and the electric furnace and open- 
hearth are actually competitive with the con- 
verter. Whether this is a temporary condition 
is hard to say, but apparently the converter will 
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have some difficulty in maintaining its position 
unless a radical reduction is made in the cost of 
iron. 

With the electric furnace of the type being 
discussed, the principal factors in operating costs 
are power, electrodes and labor, and these in turn 
are affected greatly by the practice used and pro- 
duction obtained. It is distinctly noticeable that 
the kilowatt hours per ton of ingots drops rapidly 
with the use of higher voltage, high power input 
and top charging. It is adversely affected by 
poor design of the current carrying elements in 
the arc furnace, by high reactance and under- 
sized electrodes. Every effort possible is neces- 
sary to eliminate common steel from the magnetic 
field zones set up by the heavy alternating cur- 
rents and this requires a most generous use of a 
highly austenitic type of stainless steel in sup- 
port arms, masts and bracing. If this is done 
there will be an appreciable decrease in react- 
ance losses; cables should be of the largest prac- 
tical area and preferably of the air-cooled type. 
Electrodes should be as large as commercially 
available and not less than 20 in. in diameter. 


If all this is done, it is possible with the high 
voltage, high powered furnace to produce open- 
hearth grades of steel for less than 500 kw-hr 
per ton of ingots. 


It is possible with large enough electrodes 
under the same conditions to drop the consump- 
tion of electrodes per ton of ingots to less than 
10 Ib. This is an important factor in arc furnaces 
operating costs and can still further be reduced, 
it is believed, by the development of electrode 
coatings that resist air oxidation, which prob- 
ably accounts for 50 pct of the electrode weight 
loss. 


Transportation Charges Important 

Whether the high powered, well designed, 
modern, top charged arc furnace is more eco- 
normical to install and operate than an open- 
hearth furnace depends on the availability of 
scrap and power and the location in regard to 
markets. If power and scrap are both available, 
the top charged arc furnace provides in many 
places the most economical means of producing 
all types of ingots. 


The increased transportation costs on finished 
(and semifinished) steel have restricted the 
economic shipping range to the point where 
much consideration must be given to local steel 
plants of most modern design but based on rela- 
tively low monthly tonnage. It is in such a situa- 
tion that the fast melting top charged arc fur- 
nace is advantageous. It has a flexibility both in 
type of product and in operation that lends itself 
well to meet local demands. It costs less to in- 
stall than an openhearth of equal capacity and is 
easier to operate at a top production rate. It is 
satisfactory whether used to produce billet type 
ingots for direct conversion into bars, rods or 
strip, or to produce full sized ingots for conver- 
sion in conventional mills. 
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In many such areas the freight on incoming 
finished steel approaches the cost of melting the 
charge in a modern, hard driven, top charge arc 
furnace. 

In summarizing it can be said that the large 
modern top charge, high powered electric arc 
furnace when operated so as to obtain close to 
the maximum production of carbon steel, can 
produce from second grade cold scrap more tons 
of steel per month than an openhearth furnace 
operating or the conventional hot metal and good 
heavy melt scrap. Just how much more depends 
on the furnace design and layout, the power avail- 
able and the incentive set up for the melt shop 
crews. Whether the steel so made costs more or 
less than in the openhearth depends on the rela- 
tive cost of hot metal, scrap and fuel oil in the 
openhearth and the scrap, power and electrodes 
in the electric furnace. 


Comparative Predaction Costs 

Under present conditions it would seem that 
a satisfactory grade of scrap will be obtainable 
for less than hot metal at the blast furnace, so 
that if the difference between the openhearth 
charge and the electric furnace charge is close 
to $3 per ton of ingots in favor of the electric, 
then the final product in the ingot from the elec- 
tric furnace will cost no more than that of the 
openhearth or perhaps be slightly lower. The 
conversion loss in the openhearth is normally 
between 10 and 12 pct while that of the electric 
making carbon steel is between 7 and 9 pct. This, 
on a $30 per ton charge would mean an ad- 
vantage to the electric furnace (at 2 pct) of 
close to 60¢ per ton. 

In addition to the economic advantage now en- 
joyed by the modern high powered electric fur- 
nace there are other important advantages. The 
electric unit is much more flexible in its opera- 
tion and can reduce carbon at a higher rate than 
the openhearth because it can consistently op- 
erate at a higher temperature where the carbon 
reaction with iron oxide is faster. It can operate 
under slags with a much higher percentage of 
lime and iron oxide which makes possible lower 
sulfur and insures better surface in the rimmed 
and semikilled products. 

It was well demonstrated by a few producers 
during the steel shortage years of 1947 and 1948 
that it is possible to make a better quality of 
rimmed steel ingot in the electric furnace than 
in the openhearth. This is due principally to the 
ability to tap under slags having a very high 
iron oxide content as compared to the openhearth 
but is also due to better temperature control and 
a more active final boil. 

Rimmed steel ingots under such practice com- 
bined with skilled deoxidation control on pouring 
showed an exceptionally deep and uniform rim 
with a solid skin deeper than is usual with open- 
hearth practice. Careful control in pouring also 
made possible uniformly high yields. When 
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properly handled, the rimmed steel grades tapped 
under very high iron oxide slags were made into 
unusually good rimmed ingots in sizes down to 
4x10x84 in., indicating strong possibilities in the 
production of satisfactory cast slabs. 

Carbon steelmaking in the are furnace is al- 
most diametrically opposed in its approach to 
that of the conventional two slag alloy practice. 
High power is the important requirement and 
high pressure on every operation with this reduc- 
tion is the main objective. Fast melting, adequate 
temperature and a good boil, with plenty of lime 
or stone added early in the charge are the basis 
on which quality is built. 

By the earlier charging of a heavier lime addi- 
tion, it is possible to finish with much lower 
average sulfur content in the ingots for flat rolled 
products with definitely improved surface. By 
deliberately increasing the iron oxide content in 
the tapping slag of semikilled low carbon steel 
to above 30 pct, it is possible to produce high 
sulfur and other grades with the very minimum 
of conditioning costs. This is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to do in the openhearth and there is 
thus possible in the electric furnace a simple 
means for reducing to a very low figure the cost 
of obtaining good surface in semikilled grades. 
In fact there is here a new field of development 
possible in the production of a high grade carbon 
steel product from big end down molds with the 
highest yields of commercially sound product re- 
quiring little conditioning and satisfactory for 
almost any application of low carbon, medium 
manganese steel. 


TABLE | 


Approximate Operating Costs of a Well-Located and 
Well-Operated Blast Furnace 


Raw material cost (per net ton of iron): 
Ore. including sinter. per ton of iron... 
Dust. scrap and scale. ... 
Coke at 1850 Ib per ton of iron... 


$12.00 
1.00 
0.50 
1.00 
-50 
50 


Scrap and Dust Credit... . 
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| 


os 
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Labor and direct operating cost (per ton of iron): 
Direct labor... . 
Reprir and maintenance........... 
Air (blowing)......... 
Other costs, transportation, etc. 
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TABLE |! 


Approximate Net Cost of Materials per Net Ton of 
Carbon Steel Ingots for the Openhearth, Converter 
and Electric Furnace Methods 


Electric 
Open Hearth | Converter Furnace 


on 

a= 

= womD 

| $8ssss 


Hot metal. 
Cast scrap.... 


— 
— 
= 


Additions. ..... 
Credit (scrap)... 


, | 


e 
2 


Cost of net material per 
ton of ingot | 
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Approximate Costs of Converting Charge Material 
into Carbon Steel Ingots in the Openhearth, Con- 
verter and Electric Furnace Methods 


Openhearth | | 
(175 ton) | Converter | (50-70 ton) 


Fuel or power (net)... .. $2.50 $0.40 $3.15 
Operating labor and incentive 1.50 1.25 2.40 
Repair and maintenance.... | 0.60 0.85 0.50 
Remvacteries......... 000. 0.50 0.35 0.65 
Electrodes and supplies. . 2.40 

See eal 3.90 1.15 4.00 

is $9.00 $4.00 $13.10 


i 
Considering the above as bare departmental costs 
and adding 15 pct for general expense: 


Conversion 
| Material Cost (incl. 
| Charge, $ 18%), $ Total, $ 


} 


Openhearth..... Bh 31.00 10.35 41.35 
EE asivet seve nnes 43.00 4.60 47.60 
Electric Furnace... 27.10 15.07 42.17 





The electric furnace has an advantage over 
the openhearth in some shops in that it lends 
itself much better to the 40-hr week and 
can be tied in more closely to rolling mill opera- 
tions. There are shops where the rolling mills 
operate only for 5 days per week, whereas the 
openhearths are kept going for 7 days because 
of the difficulties involved in the shutdown and 
the extra fuel and other expense involved. With 
such type of operation the electric furnace pre- 
sents much less of a problem and can be shut 
down for 2 days or longer with little extra ex- 
pense or difficulty on starting. 

Thus it can be said in conclusion that the elec- 
tric arc melting furnace has now reached the 
stage in its development where it warrants the 
closest study on the part of those responsible for 
the installation of melting furnaces for produc- 
ing steel in large tonnages. 
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Solderability of Lead-Tin 
Alloy Plating 


By LAWRENCE H. SEABRIGHT 


Metallurgical Engineer, 
Elmhurst, Ill. 


SUMMARY: Various finishes are considered for use as a preliminary coat- 


ing in soldering of electrical equipment. An investigation conducted for 


the purpose of determining the feasibility of lead-tin alloy plating and 


compare its solderability with that of hot-dip solder coating and pure tin 


electroplating is described. 


N the electrical industry, it has been found 

that a preliminary coating greatly facilitates 

soldering. Such coatings as hot-dip solder, 
pure tin, cadmium or bright alloy plating gen- 
erally require a flux containing chloride or acid 
for satisfactory performance. A noncorrosive 
flux, however, such as the resin solutions, is in 
most cases preferable for assembling electrical 
equipment. 

Earlier experiments indicated that pure tin 
electroplating prior to soldering was not entirely 
suitable, since the tendency for surface oxida- 
tion a few weeks after plating made soldering 
extremely difficult. Samples of the same ter- 
minals, hot-dipped in solder, gave excellent re- 
sults at first, but a percentage of them darkened 
in storage, which also resulted in soldering diffi- 
culties. 

From past experience, it was apparent that 
the three finishes most likely to produce good 
results were hot-dip solder coating, pure tin elec- 
troplating, and lead-tin plating. Samples were 
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prepared using these finishes, and an investiga- 
tion was made for the purpose of evaluating the 
relative solderability of each. 

The hot dipping process consists of first dip- 
ping the parts in a water solution of zinc 
chloride, followed by warming in a gas flame 
and immersion in the molten solder bath. The 
excess solder is allowed to drain off, and the 
parts are quickly transferred to a centrifugal 
spinner, which removes the excess solder and 
allows the parts to quench in cold water. 

The quenched parts have a bright surface free 
from oxidation. These are now withdrawn from 
the water quench and tumbled in sawdust for 
drying. Thickness of the hot dip coating usually 
varies from 0.0003 to 0.010 in., depending on 
the type of part treated. While in some cases 
this causes no difficulty, it seriously interferes 
where parts are used as inserts in plastic mold- 
ing, or close assembly work. > 

Electroplating pure tin is accomplished in a 
solution containing 12 to 14 oz per gal of sodium 
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stannate and 3 to 4 oz per gal of sodium hy- 
droxide. The solution is operated at 170°F 
and a current density of 25 to 40 amp per sq ft. 
A tin coating of 0.0003 to 0.0005 in. was used in 
the tests. 


Since the principal drawback of hot solder dip- 
ping is irregularity in coating thickness, the pos- 
sibility of electroplating the same solder alloy 
was considered. 


The lead-tin alloy was plated from a solution 
containing lead fluoborate, tin fluoborate, free 
fluoboric acid, boric acid and glue as an addi- 
tion agent. The solution is prepared from com- 
mercially available concentrates. Typical analyses 
of these concentrates are shown in table I. 

Lead-tin alloy may be plated successfully by 
using either alloy anodes or dual anodes. Alloy 
anodes are composed of lead and tin, cast in 
predetermined ratios. Dual anodes refer to the 
use of separate anodes of pure tin and lead, each 
having its own source of current. For most gen- 
eral lead-tin alloy plating, the alloy anode method 
is preferred because of simpler operation. 

For plating any ratio of lead-tin alloy up to 
60 pct Sn there are two important variables: (1) 
The lead-tin ratio of the alloy anode, and (2) the 
lead-tin content of the bath. 

Table II shows the approximate composition 
of both the anode and bath recommended for 
various lead-tin deposits up to 60 pet Sn. The 
composition of the anode should be the same as 
that desired for the deposit. In case the result- 
ing deposit does not have the desired composi- 
tion, any necessary adjustments should be made 
on the bath composition. 


Preparation of Solution 


In the experimental program, a low melting 
point standard solder alloy was selected in order 
to expedite production and minimize overheating 
of the work. An alloy containing 60 pct Sn and 
40 pct Pb therefore seemed the best choice. The 
range between the solidus and the liquidus points 
is referred to as the pasty range, where the 
solder is neither liquid nor solid. Work being 
soldered must not be moved in this range as 
joint failure would certainly occur, so a dis- 
tinct advantage is obtained with a solder having 
a short pasty range. 

Some solders with slightly higher tin content 
have even a shorter pasty range, but here an- 
other consideration enters in. The higher the 
tin content the greater will be the tendency for 
surface oxidation, especially after eutectic com- 
position has been passed. 

The conditions shown in table III have been 
found suitable for plating 60 pct Sn-40 pct Pb, 
and are representative of conditions required for 
a typical deposit. Based on the analysis of the 
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Plating barrel used for electroplating of lead-tin alloy. 


lead and tin concentrates and suggested compo- 
sition of the bath, the amounts of ingredients 
required to prepare a 100 gal bath for plating a 
60 pct Sn-40 pct Pb deposit are given in table 
IV. The concentrates may be either weighed or 
measured, as is convenient. 


The plating solution was prepared according 
to the following sequence of steps: (1) Add 50 
pet of the required water to the tank; (2) add 
lead fluoborate concentrate; (3) add tin fluoborate 
concentrate; (4) dissolve boric acid in hot water; 
(5) add fluoboric acid; (6) dissolve the glue 
by allowing it to swell in a small quantity of 
cold water with stirring, and then raising the 
temperature to about 140°F until all the glue 
is dispersed; (7) add water to volume; and (8) 
operate the solution for a couple hours to remove 
impurities. 

Boric acid is added to the solution to main- 
tain stability. Approximately 3.4 oz per gal 
boric acid have been found suitable. Free fluo- 
boric acid is maintained in the bath to provide 
the necessary acidity, to raise the conductivity of 
the solution, to give a fine grained deposit, and 
to prevent treeing. The recommended limits of 
fluoboric acid concentration are from 5.4 to 10.8 
oz per gal. While this is not considered critical, 
the higher concentration further increases solu- 
tion conductivity and throwing power, at the 
same time reducing anode sludge. These effects 
are especially desirable in the barrel plating of 
smaller parts. 

Glue is added to the plating solution to pro- 
mote formation of adherent, fine-grained de- 
posits. A high quality bone glue is recommended 
for this purpose. In the operation of the solu- 
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tion, there is some breakdown and loss of glue. 
More glue should be added as evidence of duller 
deposits is noted. A glue concentration of 0.7 
oz per gal is usually required for a solution 
deposition of 60 pet Sn-40 pct Pb. 


TABLE | 


Typical Analyses of Solutions for Lead-Tin 
Alloy Plating. 


Oz per gal 


Lead Fluoborate Concentrate! 
Lead Fluoborate. . 


| 


Free Fluoboric Acid 
Free Boric Acid. . . 


Tin Fluoborate Concentrate 
Stannous Fluoborate.. 


2 Solution weight is about 13.3 Ib per gal, and sp. gr. 1.60. 





TABLE II 


Composition of Anode and Bath for Various Deposits 


Deposit Anode Bath 


| Total,| Stan- Free | Free 
| Tin, | nous | Lead,| HBF;, | HsBO:,| Glue, 
Tin, |Lead,| Tin, |Lead,| G Tin, G G G 
Pct | Pet | per! |Gper!| per! | per! | perl 


Pct | Pct 
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Stannous tin content is one of the important 
factors in successful operation of the lead-tin 
bath. If the “stannous” tin decreases, the per- 
centage of tin in the deposit will fall; conversely, 
a high stannous tin content will result in a higher 
tin alloy. Mild agitation is important in lead-tin 
alloy plating, in order to insure uniform deposits. 
Agitation must not be too vigorous however, as 
it will cause an increase in the tin content of the 
deposit. Satisfactory agitation may be provided 
by barrel plating or cathode rod agitation. The 
operating efficiency of the process is about 100 
pet for both anode and cathode. 

In an effort to determine the cause of surface 
oxidation on the coated terminals and to de- 
termine which coatings showed the least ten- 
dency to oxidize, the following coatings were ap- 
plied on sample terminals for testing: 

(1) Pure tin as plated—0.0003 to 0.0005 in. 
thick 

(2) Lead-tin alloy as plated—0.0005 to 0.001 
in. thick 

(3) Lead-tin alloy plated—0.0005 to 0.001 
in.—and fused in molten palm oil 

(4) Hot solder dip coated. 


Coatings such as copper, silver, bright alloy 
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and cadmium solder fairly well immediately 
after plating, but since past experience had 
shown how quickly these oxidize, they were not 
considered in this investigation. 

One set of terminals finished with the above 
coatings was suspended over a rinse tank con- 
taining boiling water to determine resistance to 
moisture corrosion. Another set was placed in a 
wide mouth glass-stoppered bottle along with 





Monel metal angular lugs plated with 
0.0002 in. 60 pct Sn—40 pct Pb alloy. 


TABLE Ill 


Conditions Suitable for Plating 60 pct Sn— 
40 pct Pb Alloy. 


Composition 


Material 


Oz per gal 


Total Tin 

Stannous Tin 

Lead 

Free Fluoboric Acid 
Free Boric Acid 
Glue 


Operating Conditions: 


Temperature—60 to 100° F. 
Current Density—30 to 50 amps per sq ft 
Agitation—Mild (barrel plating or moving cathode rod) 


Anodes: 


Composition—60 pct Sn, 40 pct Pb. 
Anode to cathode ratio, 2:1. 





Copper lugs plated with 0.0002 
in. 60 pet Sn—40 pct Pb alloy. 
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some phenolic material, to test the action of 
phenolic vapors on the coatings. Another set of 
samples was placed on a stock room shelf where it 
was subject to the ordinary dusty and humid con- 
ditions of the shop. 


TABLE IV 
magnetite Required for 100 Gal of Plating Bath. 


Amount 


Material 


Tin Fiuoborate Concentrate 
Lead Fluoborate suaseiiete 
Water...... ; 


Additions — 
Fluoboric Acid (42 pct) 
Boric Acid.. 





To check the solderability of the terminals 
after treatment, they were dipped in a resin flux 
and immersed for 2 sec in a molten solder pot. 
This test was used, since it was typical of the 
shop production soldering method. Coatings 
which were oxidized or corroded would not solder 
uniformly with this treatment. 

Results of the samples exposed in phenolic 
vapors showed no change after 9 months, indi- 
cating that the phenolic vapors had no appreci- 
able action on the coatings. 

Evaluation of the solderability shown in table 








TABLE V 
Results of Terminals Exposed Over Hot Rinse Tank 


Solderability 


2 Weeks 4 Weeks 
Coating As Plated | After After Plating After Plating 


Hot Dipped Solder ..| Excellent Fair Poor 
Plated Lead-Tin Alloy. : Excellent Excellent Excellent 
Pure Tin Plating....... Excellent Fair Poor 


Results of Terminals Exposed in Stock Room 


Solderability 


! 
| 3 Months 9 Months 
As Plated After Plating | After Plating 


————EEee eg 


Hot Dipped Solder .| Excellent Excellent | Fair 
Plated eod-Tin Alloy . Excellent Excellent | Excellent 
Pure Tin Plating...... Excellent Fair | Poor 


V is qualitative only. A report of fair indicates 
that a portion of the samples could be soldered 
satisfactorily while others could not be. A re- 
port of poor indicates that soldering either could 
not be performed or was extremely difficult. 
From the results of the tests it is evident that 
the solderability of electrodeposited lead-tin 
alloy remains excellent for at least 9 months un- 
der normal operating conditions. In addition to 
improved solderability, the uniformity of deposit 
thickness has been substantially improved and 
the difficulty from assembling parts eliminated. 


The author acknowledges his appreciation to W. A. 
McCracken, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., for 


permission to publish this material. 


Magnesium Alloys Studied 


COMPREHENSIVE survey of the mechani- 

cal properties of some 200 alloys in 40 
magnesium alloy systems reveals that, of those 
systems studied, Mg-Zn-Ag-Mn-Ca is the most 
promising combination for further study and 
development, according to a report from the 
Office of Technical Service, U. S. Dept. of Com- 
merce. 

The study, undertaken by Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute for the Air Force, disproved 
certain favorable assumptions regarding the high 
mechanical strength and good workability of the 
German Giesche alloy. It also found that the 
addition of 5 pct each of the intermetallic com- 
pounds Cd.,Ni;, Cd,;Cu, and Cd,Sb, failed to im- 
prove the mechanical properties of Mg and 
Mg-Zn base compositions. 

A preliminary investigation of warm rolling 
procedures for dilute Mg base alloys indicated 
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the possibility of increased ductility and tough- 
ness with moderate strength properties through 
these methods, although the data were too limited 
in scope to draw specific conclusions. Further 
study of the Mg-Zn-Al-Sn system agreed with 
earlier results indicating that Mg; Zn, 5 pet; 
Al, 3 pet; Sn, 3 pet was the best combination of 
this particular system. 

The promising Mg; Zn, 5 pet; Ag, 1 pet; Mn, 
1.5 pet; Ca, 0.3 pct alloy still has the drawbacks 
of hot shortness (tendency to break under stress 
when being handled under high temperature) 
and extreme sensitivity of its mechanical prop- 
erties to small variations in composition and 
handling. Further investigations were recom- 
mended for overcoming these deficiencies. 

The report, PB 97657, “New Magnesium Al- 
loys,” is available through the Library of Con- 
gress, Washington 25. 
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More Realistic Steel Prices Due in 1950 


Some boosts may be in base prices, some in extras . . . Move 


will be designed to price items in line with actual production 


costs .. . Replacement need continues.—sy TOM C. CAMPBELL 


New York—Some steel firms are 


= going to price their products more 


realistically in 1950. There will be 
price increases sometime within 
the next several months. Some 
may be a base price hike. Some or 
many will be on the basis of a 
revision in extra charges so that 
they reflect actual costs of proc- 
essing. 

There is a growing belief that 
stee] products which do not pay 
their way should either not be 


Adm. Ben Moreell, head of Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., this week stated 
the case for higher prices. The first 
major steelmaker to touch the subject, 
his comments appear on p. 111. 


made or that the price should be 
advanced. This is another way of 
saying that steelmakers are in 
business to make money. Some 
people are sure that the entire 
pricing system in steel is due for 
an overhauling. 

Because of high costs encoun- 
tered by steel mills in replacing 
equipment, many plants have not 
kept current on machinery. To do 
this they have to have the money 
to replace worn out or obsolete 
equipment. This does not mean in- 
discriminate junking of machin- 
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ery and plant just because it is 
old. It means elimination of ma- 
chinery that is not paying its way 
and which is not standing up un- 
der current requirements. 

Where will the money come 
from? Steel firms have wrestled 
with this for a long time. There 
are only two places where it can 
come from—earnings or deprecia- 
tion. Depreciation alone is not 
enough. 

For example, one firm must re- 
place a boiler house. The present 
one cost about $1 million. The new 
one will cost $5 to $6 million. This 
is replacement. It is not expan- 
sion. No one in his right mind 
would think of borrowing money 
for this rehabilitation. That would 
be only another way of borrowing 
money to pay dividends. 

In this case, which is similar to 
many others, the boiler plant must 
be paid for from earnings. 


Won't Change Depreciation 


The government will not change 
the depreciation rules—at least 
not yet. The $1 million will come 
from the depreciation account. 
The rest must come from earn- 
ings. The only way to get earn- 
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ings is to charge enough for steel 
products to make a profit that will 
pay the stockholders something 
and leave enough to keep plant in 
good shape. 

In recent years an attempt has 
been made by one or two firms to 
charge steel price extras (charges 
made for specified chemical or 
physical characteristics) that are 
based on a new and different yard- 
stick. On a strict cost basis these 
products should stand on their 
own, these people said. When an 
attempt was made to make these 

Turn to Page 102 


Hydropress Building Foil 
Mill for Italian Manufacturer 


New York—Loewy Rolling Mill 
Div. of Hydropress, Inc., New York, 
has received an order for a com- 
plete high-speed rolling mill for 
aluminum foil from one of the 
leading manufacturers in Italy. 

The installation consists of one 
4-high breakdown mill and one 2- 
high finishing mill operating at 
3000 fpm. It will have a produc- 
tion capacity of the thinnest 
aluminum foil of 400,000 Ib per 
month. 


A. 0. Smith Income Gains 


Milwaukee—A. O. Smith Corp. 
reported net profit for the 3 months 
ended Oct. 31 of $1,916,376.00. 
These earnings compare with $1,- 
687,190.00 for the same period last 
year. 
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Steel Prices in 1950 


Continued from Page 101 


changes other steel firms did not 
follow. The firms which favor 
such changes are stymied because 
the buyer goes to the company 
with the lowest total price. 

Increases in raw _ materials, 
freight rates and the latest stag- 
gering (and permanent) increase 
in labor costs mean higher steel 
prices. It looks as if semifinished 
steels will be upped either by ex- 
tras or by base price increases. 
The same goes for structural 
shapes. 

The technological changes in 
making flat-rolled steel items sug- 
gests that there may come a time 
when mill run_ hot-rolled sheet 
prices wil] come closer to those of 
cold-rolled sheets. 


Most steel people point out that 
in the present economic pattern 
steel prices have been less sensi- 
tive to inflationary trends than 
most other products. They also 
argue that in the attempt to look 
at all angles and keep prices down 
the steel industry over the years 
has given up some of its profit by 
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inadequate marketing and pricing 
practices. 

Steel is costing more to make in 
some forms. It is going to cost 
more next year. And it is going to 
cost more to keep steel mill equip- 
ment and machinery in a competi- 
tive condition. The only way to do 
this, say some top steel heads, is 
to run their company as if they 
hoped to make enough money to 
support good wages, pensions, 
dividends and to replace worn out 
and obsolete equipment. 

Resume Your Reading on Page 101 


Nash Will Resume Operations 


Detroit — Following a 23-day 
shutdown attributed to the coal 
and steel strikes, Nash’s main au- 
tomobile plants in Wisconsin will 
reopen Monday, Dec. 12. 

Nash indicated that the produc- 
tion rate when operations are re- 
sumed will be about one-half the 
operating level prevailing before 
the strikes. The reduced schedule 
calls for the production of ap- 
proximately 400 cars per day, ac- 
cording to Nash officials. 

About 13,000 workers have been 
idled since Nov. 18 by the strikes, 
it was disclosed. 
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willl! Dates to Remember!” w 


Dec. 7-9 


National Assn. of Manufacturers, 54th Congress of Ameri- 


can Industry, New York. 


Dec. 8-9 
Pittsburgh. 


American Institute of Mining Engineers, annual conference, 


Dec. 8-10 Ameriean Institute of Mining & Metallurgical Engineers, 
Electric Furnace Steel Committee, annual conference, 


1950 Pittsburgh. 


Jan. 9-13 Society of Automotive Engineers, annual meeting, Detroit. 


Jan. 14 


American Electroplaters Society, annual] meeting, Chicago. 


Jan. 15-19 Associated Equipment Distributors, annual meeting, Chicago. 


Jan. 


16-18 


HANNAN AEA AAT 


Truck-Trailer Manufacturers Assn., annua] convention, Edge- 
water Park, Miss. 

Malleable Founders’ Society, semiannual meeting, Cleveland. 

Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel, Inc., annual convention, 


American Society of Heating & Ventilating Engineers, annual 


American Institute of Mining & Metallurgical Engineers, an- 


Jan. 20 
Jan. 22-24 
Washington. 
Jan. 23-27 
meeting, Dallas. 
Feb. 12-16 
nual meeting, New York. 
mv 
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Renault Doubles Prewar Auto 
Output; Export Markets Opening 


Marshall Plan aid enables French 
concern to replace old equipment, 


Washington—Marshall Plan dol. 
lars have enabled Renault, the 
only important French auto works 
to be nationalized, to double pre- 
war production and forge rapidly 
ahead in the export markets, re- 
ports here show. 

The light, low-priced car is cur- 
rently rolling from the assembly 
line at the rate of 330 a day. In 
addition, the plant is daily turning 
out 70 light commercial cars, 55 
l-ton trucks, 20 2%-ton and four 
7-ton vans, 40 tractors and one 
motor coach. 

With an 18-hp motor and built 
to sell at the equivalent of $900, 
it is a strong competitor on the 
continent for the Italian Fiat, 
which also has expanded produc- 
tion with ECA help. New export 
markets are opening up in the 
United States, Cuba, Panama, 
Spain and Australia. 


Benefits from ECA Help 

Last year, Renault produced a 
total of about 68,500 vehicles, 
twice the prewar rate. Of this 
quantity, more than 13,700 pas- 
senger cars and 4800 commercial 
vehicles were exported. 

Like Fiat, Renault has benefited 
directly by ECA-financed equip- 
ment for restoring the factory, 
bombed out because it made tanks 
for the Axis. About 25 pct of the 
machinery was destroyed and had 
to be replaced; worn and obsolete 
types were replaced. This latter 
included 16 850 to 2200-ton body 
stamping presses. 

Also, ECA aid was granted for 
development of French electric 
power and Marshall Plan funds 
supplied 44 pct of the petroleum 
products imported to drive French 
cars as well as 50 pct of the 
needed copper. 

Renault facilities are well inte- 
grated, ECA data shows, the firm 
producing most of the materia!s 
needed, from cardboard to sheet 
steel. It has its foundries for turn- 
ing out steel, cast iron, bronze, 
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aluminum and magnesium. Nearby 
are the parts fabricating plants 
while across the Seine River are 
tire plants. 

Part of the recovery is due to 
introduction of American engi- 
neering skill. Assembly lines are 
patterned along the Detroit oper- 
ations and other American tech- 
niques are taught and used. 


C. J. Heale Dies Suddenly 


New York—Charles J. Heale, 
49, president, general manager 
and publisher of Hardware Age, 
died here suddenly on Dec. 1 fol- 
lowing a cerebral hemorrhage. 
Mr. Heale, who was also a vice- 
president and a director of the 
Chilton Co., joined Hardware Age 
as an office boy in 1916. He ad- 
vanced through that publication’s 
advertising department to a posi- 
tion on its editorial staff. In 1919 
he became associate editor and in 
1923 became its Cleveland editor. 

In 1932 Mr. Heale was appoint- 
ed editor-in-chief and 2 years lat- 
er a vice-president of Hardware 
Age. He had been its president 
and general manager since 1946. 
He is survived by his widow, 
Martha W. Heale, his parents, 
Charles and Eugenie Heale, and a 
brother, Kenneth A. Heale. 


Aids Greek Automotive Program 


Washington—Two American ex- 
perts have been sent to Greece 
under the technical assistance pro- 
gram to help develop fuel develop- 
ment and automotive maintenance 
operations in that country. 

Raymond G. Travis, Bureau of 
Mines engineer, will stay 6 months 
in Greece supervising diamond 
core drilling of lignite beds at 
Aliveri and other sites. 

An automotive expert, Harry J. 
Doyle, will spend a year training 
Greek supervisors in automotive 
maintenance and modern shop 


operations. He will assist in set- 
ting up modern shop courses. 

A third expert, Stephen G. Ker- 
shaw of Detroit, is already in 
Greece helping and advising in 
setting up plants for the manufac- 
ture of metal bus bodies. 
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lron Age Readers Choosing Men of Industry 


Men whose achievements have contributed most during past 


year to metalworking industry will be honored in Annual 


Issue Jan. 5, 1950. 


New York— The practice of 
honoring outstanding achievement 
is a deeply rooted American cus- 
tom. The traditions of the mili- 
tary arms are steeped with it in 
the form of citations. In sports 
the awards range all the way from 
the national marble championship 
to the all-American football team, 
where each man picks his own. 

In industry there are a number 
of important awards, too. But 
most of them are for specific pro- 
fessions or special branches of in- 
dustry. It is true that many in- 
dustrial heroes remain unsung. 
Although it may also be true that 
achievement is its own reward, we 
think it is fair and proper to call 
attention to some of the success 
stories in our own broad field—the 
metalworking industry. 


Wide Participation Invited 


Who are the outstanding indi- 
viduals in the metalworking in- 
dustry? This is a question you 
can help answer. You can help 
answer it by voting on the accom- 
panying ballot. 

To focus attention on the con- 
tributions made by American in- 
dustry to the nation’s welfare, 
THE IRON AGE editors are conduct- 
ing a poll of their readers to de- 
termine the outstanding MEN OF 


Men of Industry Poll 
lron Age 

100 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


INDUSTRY for 1949. The results 
of this poll will be published in 
THE IRON AGE Annual Issue Jan. 
5, 1950. 


Readers Will Choose Winners 

Readers of THE IRON AGE, rep- 
resenting some 17,500 metalwork- 
ing plants, are being asked to in- 
dicate the men they think have 
made especially significant con- 
tributions to the industry this 
year. Your participation is invit- 
ed. Your choice isn’t limited to 
classes of men. Your selections 
may be management, production, 
engineering or sales personnel. 
They may be selected from small 
plants or large plants. 

But we do want to have your 
opinion so that credit can be 
given where credit is due. We’re 
not opening a popularity contest. 
You should vote for the man who 
during 1949 has by his achieve- 
ments contributed most, in your 
opinion, to the advancement of the 
metalworking industry. 

Don’t delay. Mark your ballot 
today. Just indicate the names of 
the two men you think have con- 
tributed the most to the metal- 
working industry during the past 
year. And mail it at once, won’t 
you? 


*MY NOMINATIONS FOR IRON AGE'S OUTSTANDING MEN OF THE METAL INDUSTRY ARE: 


(PLEASE PRINT) 
Name .... 


Title ... 


Company ......... 


*give full name and 


company affiliation 


Name 
Title 
Company 








Urges Greater Productivity 
Through Modern Machine Tools 


New York—The tardiness of 
American industry in replacing 
obsolete machine tools by new 
models of greater productivity is 
slowing down the normal advance- 
ment in the American standard of 
living, Tell Berna, General mana- 
ger of the National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Assn., told members of 
the American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers at their annual 
meeting here last week. 


Productivity Benefits All 

Never before in the history of 
our country, Mr. Berna said, has 
improvement in machine design 
been so rapid, and American busi- 
ness been so slow to take advan- 
tage of it. 

He declared that when an ad- 
vance in machine design makes 
possible increased productivity, 
benefits are realized by workers, 
stockholders and users of the end 
product only if and when the new 
machine is put to work in the shop. 
He pointed out that decisions to 
buy machines require a political 
climate suitable to (capital) risk 
or venture. “Needless to say that 
has not been the climate of recent 
years. 


Asks Greater Productivity 
“While tax policies have penal- 
ized investment in new capital 
equipment, social theorists have 
propounded the amazing theory 
that a higher standard of living 
comes from government rather 
then machine; seeking to do by 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE 


| Annual 
blast furnace 
capacity 


Number of 
companies 
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DISTRIBUTION BY DisTRICTs: 
Eastern... ———— 
Pittsburgh- Youngstown 
Cleveland-Detroit...... 
Chicago....... 
Southern........ 
Western............ 


Ni se 37| 70,541,850 
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politics what can only be done by 
production.” 


He then called for a reversal of 
this trend. “Obsolete machines 
must be replaced; labor unions 
must learn that more jobs and bet- 
ter wages depend upon greater 
productivity; and the public must 
look to technological advances in- 
stead of to government for a more 
abundant way of life.” 


Engineering Jobs Expected 
To Increase 100,000 in Next Decade 


New York—Engineers attending 
the 70th annual meeting of The 
American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers were told that jobs in 
engineering—the nation’s third 
largest profession, and one of its 
fastest-growing occupations—may 
increase by as many as 100,000 in 
the next 10 or 12 years to a total 
of roughly 450,000. 


Competition Will Be Keen 

Engineering school enrollments 
are now so high, however, that 
many of the graduates of the next 
4 years may be unable to find en- 
gineering jobs, although their 
training may help them get admin- 
istrative, sales or other positions 
in industry. 

For purposes of analyzing the 
long-run outlook for engineers, 
two assumptions were made: That 
high levels of general business ac- 
tivity will be maintained; and that 
the United States will not be en- 
gaged in a major war within the 
next decade. 

The number of graduates is ap- 


Blast Furnace Capacity and Production—Net Tons 


proaching unprecedented heights 
owing to the tremendous postwa; 
expansion in engineering enrol). 
ments. In the academic year 1947. 
48, some 32,000 engineering sty. 
dents were graduated—an all-time 
peak. On the basis of enrollments 
in the fall term of 1948, it may be 
estimated that about 41,000 sty. 
dents will be graduated in 1949, 
more than 47,000 in 1950, about 
36,000 in 1951, and nearly 29,000 
in 1952. 

Intensified competition for 
nearly all types of beginning en- 
gineering jobs will be experienced 
within the next few years. Stv- 
dents now in school would be well 
advised to get the best possible 
training. Minimum educational 
requirements are being raised 
gradually and the proportion of 
engineers with advanced degrees, 
though small, is increasing. 

The type of work performed by 
an engineer has much to do with 
the amount of money which he is 
able to earn. Top salaries in all the 
major fields are earned by engi- 
neers in administration-manage- 
ment jobs. 


New York Drops One Auto Tag 
Albany—New Yorkers will use 
just one license plate per car next 
year. This year a small “49” tag 
was attached to the two 1948 
plates on each vehicle, but many 
of these plates are too rusty and 
battered to be used again. Reason 
for the single plate in 1950: The 


state legislature decreed it be- 


cause of a shortage of steel. 


Propuction 


Pic Iron FERRO MANGANESE AND SPIEGEL Totar 


Percent of capacity 


Current Current 5 —— - 
onth mont Year to date Current Year 


x x month to date 


Vear to date Year to date 


month 


Current | 


il cad 3,154) 247,207] 57,01 
200, 3 a nee} onrna dh 18y 003 | 200, 9 
63,528 | 4,619,320) = 
apie t 9,842,089 

a 2. th tad. 
__ 52,535 _|_ 1,822, 080 


602,259 | 45,738,627 516,038}  611,591| 46,254,665| 10.2/ 78.7 








x Preliminery figures, subject to revision. 
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Fred B. Seely 






Harold B. Maynard 







Arthur M. Wahl 
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raise Outstanding Ach ts Rewarded at Annual Meet of ASME 
— UtStanding AcHevementsS Newarded at ANNUal Meet 0 

grees, 

ba ty New York—Several outstanding chanics and resistance of mate- mechanical engineering within 20 
on members of the engineering pro- rials.” to 25 years after graduation” was 
ain fession gained recognition for Harold B. Maynard, founder and presented to Arthur M. Wahl, ad- 
Il the their achievements at the 70th an- president of the Methods Engi- visory engineer, Westinghouse Re- 
ai nual meeting of the American So- neering Council, Pittsburgh, and search Laboratories, East Pitts- 
a, ciety of Mechanical Engineers. a past-president of the Society for burgh, Pa. 


The awards were presented at the 
“Honors Night” dinner, Thursday, 
Dec. 1. 

The ASME Medal, highest honor 


the Advancement of Management, 
received the Melville Prize Medal 
for “the best original paper or 
thesis on any mechanical engi- 


Phillip S. Myers, assistant pro- 
fessor in mechanical engineering, 
University of Wisconsin, was pre- 
sented with the Pe Tau Sigma 


| use of the society, conferred annually neering subject presented before Gold Medal for “outstanding 
next for distinguished service in engi- ASME the previous year.” Mr. achievement in mechanical engi- 
’ tag neering and science, was awarded Maynard was given the award for neering within 10 years after 
1948 to Fred L. Dornbrook. Mr. Dorn- his paper, “The Role of Scientific graduation.” 
nany brook, who is general consultant, Management in World Recovery.” The Alfred Noble Prize for a 
and Power Plant Dept., Wisconsin Honorary memberships in the technical paper of exceptional 
ason Electric Power Co., Milwaukee, re- society were conferred on the fol- merit to an author not over 30 
The ceived the award for “outstanding lowing: Oliver Vaughan Snell years of age at the time the paper 
be- engineering in the research, de- Bulleid, consulting mechanical en- is presented went to John C. 








sign and operation of pulverized 
fuel combustion equipment.” 

The Worcester Reed Warner 
Medal for “outstanding contribu- 
tions to permanent engineering 
literature” was presented to Fred 
B. Seely, head of the Dept. of The- 
oretical and Applied Mechanics at 
the University of Illinois. The 
award cites Mr. Seely for “his 
astute and clear interpretation of 
engineering concepts in the field 
of theoretical and applied mechan- 
ics through inspired teaching, aca- 
demic and professional leadership, 
and particularly through his out- 
standing permanent contributions 
to literature in the fields of me- 
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gineer, Coras lompair LEireann, 
Inchicore Works, Dublin, Eire; 
Roy Cummings Muir, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Apparatus Dept., General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y.; Samuel 
William Dudley, Dean Emeritus of 
the School of Engineering, Yale 
University; Alex D. Bailey, vice- 
president in charge of operating 
and engineering, Commonwealth 
Edison Co., Chicago, and past- 
president of ASME; and D. Robert 
Yarnall, co-founder and president 
of Yarnall-Waring Co., Philadel- 
phia, and past-president of ASME. 

The Richards Memorial Award 
for “outstanding achievement in 


Fisher, research associate, Gen- 
eral Electric Research Laboratory, 
Schenectady, N. Y., for his paper, 
“Anisotropic Plastic Flow.” 


May Reargue 29 FIC Cases 


Washington—An opportunity to 
reargue a Federal Trade Commis- 
sion complaint alleging conspiracy 
to fix identical delivered prices has 
been afforded the Chain Institute 
Inc., of Chicago. 

FTC said the Chain Institute 
could reargue its case on Jan. 20. 
At the same time, the commission 
granted opportunities for reargu- 
ment in 29 other pending cases. 
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UNIVER: 


— INDUSTRIAL SHORTS 


A GIFT—A $20,000 grant from. 
the Acid Open Hearth Assn., 
Inc., has been given to the 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTS- 
BURGH to renew a research 
program in the metallurgical 
engineering department dealing 
with the refining problems in 
the acid openhearth method of 
handling liquid steel. 


WINS AWARD—The Freedoms 
Foundation has awarded the 
WARNER & SWASEY CO., 
Cleveland, for their outstanding 
effort in fostering the American 
way of life by their advertising 
campaign. 


IN BUSINESS—Announcement 
has been made of the formation 
of the LE JAX METAL PROD- 
UCTS CORP. at 3-11 Lexington 
Ave., Brooklyn. Jack Bogatz 
will head the new corporation 
which will manufacture metal 
utilities. 


NO. 14—The capital stock of 
Diamond Fire Brick Co., Canon 
City, Colo., producers of fire 
clay brick and silica brick, has 
been acquired by LACLEDE- 
CHRISTY CoO., St. Louis. J. L. 
Cummings has been elected ex- 
ecutive vice-president and D. M. 
Rice vice-president and general 
manager. This acquisition will 
give Laclede its fourteenth 
manufacturing unit. 


NEW MARKET—Hose Acces- 
sories Co., Philadelphia, manu- 
facturer of Le-Hi hose coup- 
lings, has appointed the EAST 
PACIFIC CO., Portland, Ore., 
as manufacturers’ representa- 
tive for the Pacific Northwest 
territory. 


BUYS—All the patent, manu- 
facturing and sales rights of 
the  Barter-Ritco reversible 
grinder dog of the Rhode Island 
Tool Co., Providence, has been 
acquired by the READY TOOL 
CO., Bridgeport, Conn. Equip- 
ment for the manufacture of 
this grinder dog will be trans- 
ferred to the Ready plant. 
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LARGER QUARTERS—It has 
been announced that FRIED- 
MAN BROS. STEEL CO. has 
moved to larger quarters at 
2618 South Sacramento Ave., 
Chicago. They will have com- 
plete facilities for slitting and 
shearing as well as warehousing 
sheet, strip and plate. 


HONORED — Paul R. Duffey, 
power engineer for the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., has 
been elected a “Fellow” of the 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. 
This honor is bestowed on an 
outstanding member who has 
qualified as a nominee and who 
has acknowledged engineering 
attainment. 


INCREASING OUTPUT — The 
entire stock of the Flint Struc- 
tural Steel Co., Flint, steel fab- 
ricators, has been purchased by 
the MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
STRUCTURAL STEEL CO., 
Decatur, Ill. No changes in 
personnel are contemplated. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—The 
offices of the ELECTRO CHEM- 
ICAL SUPPLY & ENGINEER- 
ING CO. have been moved from 
Paoli, Pa., to its new office and 
plant at 750 Broad St., Em- 
maus, Pa. 


TAKES OVER—The activities 
of the Western Electric Hear- 
ing Aid Div. of Western Elec- 
tric Co., Inc., has been taken 
over by the newly formed 
AUDIVOX, INC., New York. 
E. S. Gregg, vice-president of 
Westrex Corp., will be presi- 
dent of the new company which 
will be a subsidiary of Western 
Electric. 


EASTERN OUTLET — Michi- 
gan Tool Co., Detroit, has ap- 
pointed the F. H. HARRIS CO., 
Worcester, as its service and 
sales representatives on gear 
cutting and finishing machines, 
gear cutting tools and gear 
checking equipment. 





Expand French Steel Work: 
At Denain and Montataire 


Washington — France has jp. 
ceived about 80 pct of the $2) mij. 
lion worth of American machinery 
and equipment needed for expan. 
sion of the steel industry in De. 
nain and Montataire. 


When work is completed some 
time in 1952, production of the 
Ursinor mills will have been raised 
to 1.3 million tons of ingots. Tota] 
cost of this project is estimated at 
$58 million, of which the Export- 
Import Bank, Economic Coopers- 
tion Administration, and the Inter- 
national Bank will finance the half 
needed for equipment. 


Included in the program is a hot 
strip mill at Denain and a cold 
rolling mill at Montataire. Most 
of the Denain production will be 
in the form of coils and thin and 
medium sheet. 

Denain’s current capacity is 
about 18,000 tons of sheet but will 
rise to more than 700,000 tons 
when the new strip mill goes into 
operation. 


A new blast furnace will be 
added to Denain’s facilities, doub- 
ling production to about 750,000 
tons. Other expansion projects 
will increase openhearth capacity 
from 270,000 to 600,000 tons and 
Thomas steel ingots from 380,000 
to 600,000 tons. 


GM Wages Hold Steady; No 
Change Found in BLS Index 


Detroit—Because of no change 
in the cost of living during the 
last 3 months, General Motors’ 
hourly-rated and eligible salaried 
employees will continue to receive 
the same cost of living allowance 
during December, January and 
February that they received in 
September, October and Noven- 
ber. 


This allowance is 5¢ per hr for 
290,000 hourly-rated employees. 
For about 65,000 salaried em- 
ployees it will again amount to 
$25 at the end of the quarter. 

GM’s wages and salaries are ad- 
justed quarterly with the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics’ Consumer 
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Price Index. After adjustment, 
the index for October was 169.3, 
unchanged from July when the 
cost of living allowance was last 
reviewed. The next review will 
be in March based on the BLS in- 
dex for January. 


ECA Allows Larger Profits 
For Increased European Output 


Washington—If you can boost 
production in your European wid- 
get factory by introduction of new 
techniques, the ECA will permit a 
larger conversion of profits into 
dollars. 


In order to expand new indus- 
trial and commercial investments 
in Europe, ECA has previously 
guaranteed investors that receipts 
and dollars could be converted into 
dollars, up to 175 pet of the in- 
vestments. 


This has now been amended to 
provide that additional profits— 
derived from new processes and 
techniques, unique to the investor 
—may also be converted. The rate 
will be a maximum of one-fifth of 
such profits a year for a period of 
5 years. 

The concession was made to 
induce U. S. firms to make use 
overseas of secret processes and 
formulas which might speed pro- 
duction and recovery. 


Car Sales May Set a Record 


Detroit— New passenger car 
sales during October may have 
reached a new all-time high ac- 
cording to estimates recently pre- 
pared by R. L. Polk & Co., Detroit 
statisticians. 


Estimates based on returns from 
36 states for October indicate to- 
tal new car registrations of 485,- 
000 units for the month compared 
with the previous all-time high of 
478,556 reported in August 1949. 
All makes of cars, except two, 
showed substantial gains, Polk 
said. 

New truck registrations for Oc- 
tober are expected to exceed 85,000 
units which is slightly less than 
the September 1949 total of 89,253. 
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Fair Year Predicted for Gray Iron Founders 


Ten million tons of business seen in '50 . .. One million less 


than ‘49 ... Marginal firms are being weeded out . . . More 


business for stronger firms—sy B/LL LLOYD 


Cleveland — Barring strikes in 
consuming industries, gray iron 
foundries will ship 10 million tons 
of gray iron castings in 1950, in- 
dustry spokesmen predicted here 
this week. 

This prediction anticipates a 
1 million-ton drop from 1949 ship- 
ments which are expected to total 
about 11 million tons. 

While some observers see 10 mil- 
lion tons as the minimum for the 
gray iron foundry industry next 
year, many major producers believe 
that automotive demand, major 
factor in the gray iron market this 
year, will taper off somewhat. 

Certain conservative elements in 
the industry still see the 1950 ton- 
nage as somewhat under 10 million 
tons. 


Implement Demand Good 

Farm implement demand looks 
good, and is expected to hold up 
with plenty of export business. It 
is expected to be at least as good as 
this year. 


Machine tool demand has been 





“Hey fellch, gimme a % washer." 


gaining momentum, and producers 
of heavy castings are expecting 
good business from this source. 

In addition, household appliances, 
stoves, furnaces and seasonal fac- 
tors in the foundry market, will 
consume their normal tonnage in 
castings. 

In terms of tonnage shipped and 
distribution, 1950 is expected to be 
close to the normal pattern of de- 
mand for the gray iron foundry in- 
dustry and a reliable criterion of 
what the industry will get in the 
years to come. 


Marginal Producers Quit 

The industry has lost most of its 
war babies, but spokesmen pre- 
dicted that about 100 more would 
probably fold up their tents next 
year. Net result of this will be to 
leave the available business in the 
hands of stronger companies and 
make for greater price stability. 
Nor will the passing of a number 
of marginal producers tax remain- 
ing facilities of the industry, which 
operated at about 55 pct of ca- 
pacity in September. 

If the mortality rate seems high, 

Turn to Page 108 


LeTourneau Shows a Profit 


Peoria, Ill—R. G. LeTourneau, 
Inc., has reported a net income of 
$810,162 in the 8 months ending 
Oct. 31 this year. These earnings 
are equivalent to $1.30 per share. 
LeTourneau, which has gone 
through a heavy reconstruction 
program on which they spent $15 
million, showed heavy losses in 
1947 and 1948 but according to 
their president, R. G. LeTourneau, 
the program “is beginning to pro- 
duce results.” <A _ revised state- 
ment for 1948 showed a loss of 
$2,747,822. 

Sales in the first 8 months of 
this year reached a total-of $13,- 
754,903 which compared to a 1948 
sales volume of $19,014,591. 
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Gray Iron Founders 
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spokesmen point out, the answer 
can be found in the level of opera- 
tions for the industry during this 
year. In January, the gray iron 
foundry industry operated at 70.2 
pet of capacity, high point for the 
year. For the next 6 months the 
drop was steady and the industry 
hit a low point of 39.8 pct in July, 
peak of the plant vacation period. 
The pickup has been gradual since 
July, reaching 55.2 pct in Septem- 
ber latest available operating rate. 
Prices Decreased 7.8 Pet 

October and possibly November 
are expected to show some improve- 
ment. 

Average operating rate for 1950 
is expected to be about 50 pct or 
slightly higher. Capacity rate in 
the gray iron industry is figured on 
the average of the best 6 months 
since V-J Day. 

Despite severe price testing, 
prompted in most cases by front 
office pressure, prices have held up 
remarkably well during 1949, ac- 
cording to industry spokesmen. 
Since Jan. 1, which was the end of 
the gravy-train period, the national 
average of gray iron castings prices 
is down 7.8 pct. It stands at 92.2 
pet, based on Jan. 1 as 100. 

The industry is also showing im- 
provement in productivity. Pres- 
ent rate is 37.6 lb of gray iron 
castings per man-hr. 

Raw Materials Plentiful 

Other than the possibility of 
strikes in major consuming indus- 
tries, chief problem of the gray iron 
foundries next year will be com- 
petition. Raw materials and man- 
power are plentiful. Coke is ex- 
pected to be an adequate but fairly 
scarce commodity for the duration 
of the 3-day week in the coal mines. 
Otherwise, raw material problems 
are a thing of the past. Merchant 
iron demand is still in the doldrums 
and has not rebounded with other 
steel products 

Some observers see a broadening 
of the gray iron market in 1950 as 
a result of ductile iron. But this 
is not expected to hit its full stride 
until 1951. 

Resume your Reading on Page 107 
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No Steel Loss Seen in 3-Day Coal Week 


Steel companies will dig into reserve stocks to augment 


throttied mine output ... They are set for at least 2 months 


. . - Other action to lift coal output likely before then. 


Pittsburgh— With John L. 
Lewis’s miners back on a 3-day week 
the steel industry generally will 
lose no production on account of 
coal. A few companies will be 
pinched but there is no chance that 
the captive coal mines will be forced 
to give in this year to maintain 
steel output as they were in 1947. 

Opening of the soft coal pits on 
Dec. 5 on a 3-day week, will provide 
most steel companies with enough 
coal to maintain operations at cur- 
rent high levels for at least 2 
months by drawing on reserve coal 
and coke supplies. By then it is 
likely that coal consumption of 
utilities and heating companies will 
have run so much higher than mine 
output augmented by their smaller 
reserves that Washington will have 
to act. That is, if the 2-day a week 
coal strike has not ended. 


Down Again Up Again 
The latest resumption of mining 


comes on the heels of the 10%-hr 
shutdown on Dec. 1, after expira- 





“Miss Doakes! Just what kind of a bead 
is this?" 


tion of the 3-week truce declared 
by Lewis on Nov. 10. While no one 
knows the Lewis mind it is believed 
that he hopes to accomplish four 
things by the move: (1) Drive a 
wedge into the solid front of the 
operators; (2) cut coal stocks to 
improve his bargaining position; 
(3) reduce dissention among his 
miners; and (4) avoid Taft-Hart- 
ley action. 


Lewis’ Demands Secret 

What Lewis wants is still a se 
ret—if in fact he himself knows— 
but guesses set his goal at increases 
that would add 30¢ to 35¢ to each 
ton of coal mined. The operators 
want no increase and sound admin- 
istration of the United Mine Work- 
ers benefit fund. They are now 
struggling for their lives against 
competing fuels. They say any in- 
crease would lose more business. 
The anthracite operators fear this 
too, but are worried about per- 
manent loss of markets this winter 
if household users convert to oil in 
the East. So Lewis, figuring anthra- 
cite as the weakest point in the op- 
erator’s line, is expected to try to 
crack hard coal men first. 


Steel Companies Bought Coal 

The reason most steel companies 
can thumb their noses at the UMW 
is that they bought a lot of com- 
mercial coal earlier this year. True, 
they paid high prices and are pay- 
ing higher costs in their captive 
mines on the short week. But they 
have the coal and many have above- 
average coke piles too.. With gen- 
eral demand intense they’ll not be 
able to buy much more commercial 
coal this winter but they figure they 
can hang on longer than anyone 
else. 

Back of the current coal mess, 
which has big operators almost 
fighting mad at Lewis’s dictation, is 
a series of moves described as “‘in- 
human and wrong” by George H. 
Love, president of Pittsburgh Con- 
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solidation Coal Co., world’s largest 
commercial operators, and spokes- 
man for the Northern and Western 
operators. 


A Heetie History 

With coal stocks mounting, the 
miners were ordered out for 2 
weeks on Mar. 11 of this year, 
ostensibly to protest against ap- 
pointment of Dr. James Boyd as 
Federal Director of Mines. On June 
18 a one-week strike began to 
“stabilize” supplies. The UMW con- 
tract ran out on July 1, and on 
July 5 Lewis ordered his soft coal 
miners to work only 3 days a week. 
On Sept. 19 a complete stoppage 
was called. The anthracite miners 
went back on Oct. 3, along with 
bituminous pits west of the Missis- 
sippi. On Nov. 10 the soft coal 
diggers were sent back to the pits 
for 3 weeks. 


The fourth 1949 major coal strike 
began on Dec. 1 when the truce ex- 
pired. It was halted the same day 
when Lewis told his men to return 
on Monday, Dec. 5 on a 3-day a 
week basis. 


Join Warehouse Association 

Cleveland—American Steel 
Warehouse Assn., Inc., has named 
13 new members, 11 active and 
two associate, according to Walter 
S. Doxsey, president. 


Active Members 

Calvert Iron Works, Inc., Atlan- 
ta; Clingan & Fortier, Inc., San 
Francisco; Clingan & Fortier, 
Inc., Fresno, Calif.; DeVan-John- 
son Co., Aurora, IIl.; Glendale 
Steel Corp., Glendale, N. Y.; Hays 
Supply Co., Memphis, Tenn.; Krit- 
ser Supply Co., Amarillo, Tex.; 
Missouri Valley Steel Co., Sioux 
City, Iowa; Neill La Vielle Supply 
Co., Louisville, Ky.; Horace T. 
Potts Co., Baltimore, Md.; Stand- 
ard Tinsmith & Roofer Supply 
Corp., New York. 


Associate Members 
Kidd Drawn Steel Co., Aliquip- 
pa, Pa.; Pittsburgh Tool Steel 
Wire Co., Monaca, Pa. 
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Texas Co. Opens Eastern Oil Refinery 


Modern plant marks movement of oil refinery industry to 


eastern seaboard ... Waste recovery prevents air and stream 


pollution ... Special steels used in construction. 


Westville, N. J—A new trend in 
the oil industry was marked last 
week—movement of new oil refin- 
ing capacity into eastern seaboard 
areas in order to be in the best 
position to handle foreign crude 
oil. The first eastern refinery of 
the Texas Co. was opened here at 
Eagle Point on the Delaware 
River, near Camden, N. J. 


Recovery Prevents Pollution 

The modern refinery, which will 
process about 50,000 bbl of crude 
oil a day, has been set up to oper- 
ate principally from Venezuelan 
and Arabian crudes. At present 
the United States is estimated to 
have about 30 pct of the world’s 
crude oil reserves. But the con- 
sumption of this country requires 
about 65 to 70 pct of world crude 
production. 


The new refinery is also note- 


worthy as one of the few refineries 
that are equipped for complete re- 
covery of sulfur from the gases 
evolved in processing. Freeport 
Sulphur Co. has erected on the site 
a plant which will process the 
lethal hydrogen sulphide driven 
out of the plant gases. 

The recovery of sulfur, although 
not returning to the company much 
more than the cost of its recovery, 
prevents pollution of the air by 
plant operations. Plant wastes are 
treated in an oil separation plant 
to prevent pollution of the Dela- 
ware River. 

Another important development 
is the first commercial refinery use 
of a furfural unit. In this unit, a 
solvent made from oat hulls is 
used to remove impurities from 
oils. 

The new Eagle Point refinery is 

Turn to Page 110 


GIANT CAT: Growing demand for oil products along the East Coast has brought 
about a 25 pct increase in oil refining there. This unit at the Eagle Point Works of the 
Texas Co. is the newest in the area. It will produce a million gal per day. 
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*“Pension Postcript” 





T is now clear beyond any reason- 





able doubt that industry will have 





to bear the burden of employee pen- 






sions. The valiant rear guard ac- 






tion of the steel industry has failed 





to stem the tide of union power. 






Wherever an industry is organized 





under able union leadership, cor- 





porate earnings must bear the bur- 





den of human obsolescence in pre- 





cisely the same fashion as they bear 





the cost of age and wear of plant 





and equipment. The analogy may 





be wholly false, but organized labor 





has made it stick—and is collecting. 






This has resulted in some consola- 





tory thinking, particularly in the 





financial district. The accumulating 






pension funds, it is hopefully argued, 





will prove a stimulant to business. 






Their growth has been estimated at 
4 billion a year. Think of the boost 





that much money will give the econ- 





omy! Furthermore, is it not likely 
that federal social security will be 






expanded in coverage and rate, thus 





reducing the burden of industry? 





The reasoning that rising pension 
funds will stimulate business is off 
the beam. The hope that increased 
federal old age payments will reduce 
the burden of industry betrays a 









misunderstanding of trade union 





logic. 






The corporate income that goes 
into a pension fund is income ear- 
marked for a specific purpose. If 
sound actuarially, it will enable the 








corporation to meet definite future 
obligations to its employees as they 
cross the threshold of retirement. 
These charges to earnings serve the 







same purpose as payments into a 
sinking fund used for debt retire- 
ment. The future obligation to the 
employee has the same impact on 
the balance sheet as a funded debt. 


It is difficult to discover in such a 
charge to earnings anything that can 
be regarded as a business stimulant. 
In fact, the contrary may be the case. 
The earnings set aside for future 
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By JOSEPH STAGG LAWRENCE 


pension payments would otherwise 
have been available for dividends to 
stockholders. Or as additions to 
liquid assets which would strengthen 
the company and enable it better to 
survive future strains. Or serve to 
underwrite new ventures which the 
company now finds it unwise to un- 
dertake. 

It is doubtful if many companies 
will permit their pension funds to be 
invested in common stocks or serve 
as risk capital for new enterprise. 
Since pension obligations are dollar 
liabilities, these funds will probably 
be invested preponderantly in senior 
securities. They will constitute, un- 
fortunately, another pocket in which 
government bonds may be parked. 
They will tend to make deficit financ- 
ing easier and postpone the day when 
fiscal improvidence will exact its de- 
served retribution. 

The notion that union leaders will 
stand by while the government a /a 
Tobin relieves the companies of their 
pension burdens is not realistic. The 
unions have fought for pensions be- 
cause their success is another meas- 
ure of value to their members. How 
can dues be justified for the salaries 
of labor leaders when their func- 
tions in providing old age security 
for the members is assumed by the 
government, and everyone gets a pen- 
sion—the scab no less than the faith- 
ful dues-paying worker? 

At this moment General Electric is 
being cited to the National Labor 
Relations Board by irritated union 
leaders for increasing pension pay- 
ments without channeling them 
through the apparatus of the labor 
organization. This is unfair to them, 
the labor bosses say, because GE, in 
effect, is telling the workers that they 
can get adequate pensions without 
the intervention of paid profes- 
sionals. It is a subtle sabotage of 
the labor movement. Such thinking 
will hardly condone the transfer of 
the pension burden from corporate 
to governmental shoulders. 








Opens Eastern Oil Refinery 


Continued from Page 109 


a fluid catalytic cracking unit of 
very modern design capable of 
producing high octane gasoline. 
Provision has been made for ex. 
panding its initial capacity to a 
maximum of about 200,000 bb! a 
day. But present market condi- 
tions may prevent expansion of 
capacity for some time. 

The new plant is expected to 
place Texaco in a better position 
to handle its eastern market. The 
breakdown of production from im- 
ported crudes will be about 55 pet 
gasoline, 20 pct bunker fuel oil, 
20 pet distillate, and the balance 
lost in gas. 

The Texas Co. is about to open 
another new refinery at Tulsa, 
Okla. Recently the company has 
closed down three less economical 
refinery units at Dallas, San An- 
tonio and Houston. 


Refinery Industry Growing 

The area from’ Jersey City to 
Wilmington is rapidly becoming 
the country’s second largest oil 
refinery center. Nearly $300 mil- 
lion is being spent by the industry 
on refineries in this area. When 
refinery building here and in the 
Southwest is completed, the indus- 
try will have a total capacity of 
nearly a million bbl a day, an in- 
crease of more than 25 pct over 
1946 capacity. Practically all this 
refinery construction will exceed 
original cost estimates. 


Special Steels Used 

Highly alloyed steels are freely 
used in modern refinery construc- 
tion to retard corosion from the 
present high sulfur crude oil stock. 
In the catalytic cracking unit of 
the Eagle Point Works, built by 
M. W. Kellogg Co., New York, 
Lukens Steel Co.’s 11 to 13 pct 
chrome clad steel plate is used for 
the reactor vessel and fraction- 
ating tower. 

Pipelines handling hot oil, gas- 
oil and slurry are made of 9 pct 
chrome steel. 

In the crude oil unit, built by 
Foster-Wheeler Corp., New York, 
alloy protection for the upper sec- 
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tion of the atmospheric tower is 
obtained by the use of nickel clad 
steel. The lower section of the 
vacuum tower makes use of 11 to 
13 pet chrome clad steel plates. In 
the lower temperature zones of the 
crude unit, and wherever corosion 
is not a critical factor, 4 to 6 pct 
chrome steel is used. 

Pipelines in certain locations 
where greater strengths are re- 
quired are made from carbon 
molybdenum steels, containing 1% 
and 1 pet Mo. 


Follansbee’s Toronto, 0., 
Plant Is Offered for Sale 


Pittsburgh — The Toronto, O., 
plant of Follansbee Steel Corp. is 
up for sale, according to Mark 
Follansbee, company president. 

Efforts are now being made to 
dispose of the plant, which has an 
ingot capacity of 136,080 net tons 
and a finishing capacity of 124,800 
net tons of forgings. 

Plant equipment includes four 
basic openhearth furnaces, each 
rated at 55 tons; one 30-in. 2-high 
l-stand reversing billet mill; 16 
standard box annealing furnaces, 
five oil fired and 11 electrically- 
heated; two continuous annealing 
furnaces, one pickling machine 
and one 1000-ton forging press. 

It was emphasized that the pro- 
posed sale will not affect the com- 
pany’s ability to serve its cus- 
tomers as it has in the past. All 
manufacturing operations will be 
concentrated at the company’s 
main plant in Follansbee, W. Va. 


GM Will Show New Models 


Detroit—General Motors’ 1950 
model automobiles will be shown 
to the public at the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York, Jan. 19 
through 27. 


GM plans to use more than 25,- 
000 sq ft for the Show. In addi- 
tion to elaborate model displays 
of the several GM lines, there will 
be extensive exhibits of engines 
and transmissions. The exhibit 
will emphasize the progress made 
in motor car design since the turn 
of the century. 
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Admiral Ben Moreell Sees 
Higher Steel Prices Coming 


Pittsburgh—As far as Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. is concerned, 
steel prices are going up, barring 
a sharp reversal of rising costs of 
production. 

Admiral Ben Moreell, chairman 
of the board and president of 
J. & L., makes no bones about it 
in a statement taking cognizance 
of the fact that cost of raw mate- 
rials, services and labor are ris- 
ing, placing producers in a posi- 
tion where, as a matter of self- 
preservation, they can do nothing 
else but increase their selling 
prices. 

The admiral’s statement was the 
first pronouncement by a major 
producer on the subject, although 
it is known that all steel com- 
panies have been studying their 
cost-price structure in view of ris- 
ing costs. The pension-insurance 
concessions to employees will add 
to the burden, beginning Jan. 1, 
1950. Some smaller producers al- 
ready have boosted some prices on 
products including strip, wire elec- 


trical sheets, galvanized sheets 
and plate. 
Admiral Moreell pointed out 


that J. & L. is just as much inter- 
ested as anybody in keeping prices 
down, but the money to pay wages, 
dividends and maintenance of com- 
pany properties must come from 
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"| was afraid it would freeze up during this 
cold weather, so | put a little alcohol in it." 








some place. The tax laws, he said, 
don’t allow enough for “deprecia- 
tion and depletion,” so funds for 
repairs must come, in part, from 
earnings. 

The admiral said: 

“Despite efforts to resist cost 
increases, they are now again 
rising. We see increases in charges 
for our raw materials, for trans- 
portation and other services, and 
for labor . . . heavy expenditures 
.. . for plant improvements .. . 
[which] must be balanced by cor- 
responding increases in prices. 

“My feeling is that unless there 
is a sharp reversal of the current 
trend of cost increases, we must 
have an upward revision of our 
steel price structure. What form 
this revision will take, the par- 
ticular products to which it will 
apply, and the amounts of the in- 
creases, should be determined only 
after the most careful study of 
costs and the present and prospec- 
tive demand for our products.” 


Steel Price Control Ends 
In Canada; Scrap Stays On 


Toronto — Canada abandoned 
price controls on iron and steel 
products effective Dec. 1. K. W. 
Taylor, chairman of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board, announced 
that under Order No. 783, maxi- 
mum prices for basic iron and 
steel products were suspended 
from price control, and Order No. 
785, maximum wholesale prices for 
primary iron and steel products 
were also suspended from price 
control. Steel scrap prices are still 
controlled. 


A check with producers follow- 
ing this announcement, showed 
that no price advances are under 
consideration at this time. The 
10-pcet increase in the cost of raw 
material imported from the United 
States due to dollar devaluation is 
being absorbed by producers here 
and not passed along to consumers. 

Against possible expectations of 
higher steel prices in Canada is the 
announcement that the surcharge 
on nails has been removed, and as 
a result nail prices here have been 
reduced 35 cents per 100 lb keg. 
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Structural Steel Bookings Increase 


October bookings totaled 158,120 tons and are highest re- 
ported for 1949... Shipments are 41 pct under previous month. 


New York—The estimated total 
bookings of fabricated structural 
steel for the month of October, 
according to reports received by 
the Amercan Institute of Steel 
Construction, Inc., totaled 158,120 
tons, and were the highest re- 
ported for 1949, 

Due to the effects of the steel 
strike, October shipments dropped 
to 95,350 tons, or 41 pct less than 
for the month of September. Ship- 
ments for the first 10 months of 
1949 amounted to 1,596,394 tons 
as compared with 1,641,736 tons 
for the corresponding period of 
1948. 

The backlog (tonnage available 
for future fabrication) for the 
next 4 months only, has increased 
to 583,580 tons. 

The complete tabulation of 
bookings and shipments, follows: 


Estimated Total Tennage for the 
Entire Industry 














Avz. 
1949 1948 1936/1940 
CONTRACTS CLOSED 
Jan, 130.418 160,634 107,578 
Feb. 108.764 130,119 96,280 
Mar, 149,07 213,123 124,558 
Apr. 98,802 154,082 110,783 
May 116,975 141,764 126,237 
June 96.952 162,367 125,835 
July 126,255* 177,687 152,481 
Aug. 98,953" 172,485 113,135 
Sept. 120,373* 180,422 137,982 
Oct. 158,120 162,739 141,557 
Totals 1,204,691 1,655,422 1,236,426 
SHIPMENTS 
Jan. 152,716 146,363 92,578 
Feb. 145,879 141,556 88,626 
Mar. 185,385 167,029 115,031 
Apr. 179,206 166,687 123,650 
May 171,101 186,915 123,225 
June 172.260 157,109 129,969 
July 147,960* 160,780 127,422 
Aug. 183,868* 176,306 136,389 
Sept. 162,139* 174,967 137,255 
Oct. 95,350 161,024 140,944 
Totals 1,596,394 1,641,736 1,215,089 
TONNAGE AVAILABLE 
FOR FABRICATION 
WITHIN THE NEXT 
4 MONTHS 
583,580 669,092 348,056 
*Revised 


Fabricated steel awards this 
week included the following: 


9900 Tons, Sacramento, Calif., steel towers, 
ete., for Shasta-Tracy West Side lines, 
Central Valley Project, Bureau of Recla- 
mation, Spee. No. R2-74, to Bethlehem 
Pacific Coast Steel Corp. 

900 Tons, Frederick Junction, Md., Monocacy 
River bridge, Maryland State Reads Com- 
mission, to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

580 Tons, Carbondale, Pa., Catholic youth 
center, to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 
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400 Tons, Cambridge and Boston, Mass., new 
Eliot Bridge, of steel, concrete and brick. 
Munroe Langstroth, Inc., North Attleboro, 
Mass., low bidder. 

225 Tons, Denver, spillway stop logs and lift- 
ing beam for Davis Dam Project, Bureau 
of Reclamation, Spec. A-7478-A, to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., San Francisco. 

215 Tons, Boston. Reconstruction of bridges 
and approaches, Park Drive, Back Bay to 
Medfield St., Fred D. Sabin, Cambridge, 
Mass., district engineer. 

160 Tons, YM & YWHA building, Mount Ver- 
non, N, Y., to Grand Iron Works, Inc., 
N. Y. 

150 Tons, Philadelphia, roadway expansion 
dams, Delaware River Bridge, American 
Bridge Co., low bidder. 

110 Tons, Sellersville, Pa., nurses home for 
Grand View Hospital, to Bethlehem Fabri- 
cators, Inc., Bethlehem, 


Fabricated steel inquiries this 
week included the following: 


2800 Tons, Philadelphia, hospital for Veteran's 
Administration, bids extended to Dec. 13. 

695 Tons, Santa Barbara, Calif., Tecolote 
Tunnel, Bureau of Reclamation, Goleta, 
Calif., Spec. 2851, bids to Dee, 29. 

300 Tons, Northamption County, Pa., bridge, 


Pennsylvania Dept. of Highways, due Dec. 
21. 


Reinforcing bar awards this 
week included the following: 


950 Tons, Milwaukee, building for Miller 
Brewing Co., to W. A. Pipkorn, Milwau- 
kee. 


695 Tons, Chicago, Veterans General BH» spita), 
through J. L. Simmons Co., to J. T. Ryey. 
son & Son, Chicago. 

8350 Tons, Attleboro, Mass., bituminous ma. 
cadam roadway. Westcott Constructioy 
Ce., North Attleboro, Mass., awarde:| cop. 
tract. F. A. Chase, Taunton, envincer, 
Completion date, Nov. 22, 1950. 

265 Tons, Cambridge and Boston, Mass., ney 
Eliot Bridge of steel, concrete and brick. 
Munroe Langstroth, Inc., North Attleboro, 
Mass., low bidder. 

235 Tons, Madison, Wis., West Side elemen. 
tary school, through J. P. Cullen, Janes 
ville, Wis., to Ceco Steel Products Co,, 
Chicago. 

195 Tons, Rockford, sewage treating plant to 
Bethlchem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 

175 Tons, Virginia, Minn., Sherman Mine 
building to U. S. Steel Supply Co., Chi. 
cago. 

160 Tons, Chicago, South Shore Drive apart. 
ments, to J. T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago, 

145 Tons, Chicago, building for Central States 
Building & Realty Co., to Dean Stee! Co., 
Chicago. 

115 Tons, Onotanowa, Minn., school to Cece 
Steel Products Co., Chicago. 

100 Tons, Cook County, Ul., Winnetka grade 
separation to J. T. Ryerson & Son, Chi- 
cago. 


Reinforcing bar inquiries this 
week included the following: 


1160 Tons, Kansas City, Southwest traffic way. 

1000 Tons, Philadelphia, hospital for Veteran's 
Administration, bids extended to Dee. 153, 

440 Tons, Eliraheth, N. J., New Jersey Turn- 
pike contract 1(6), due Dee, 20. 

350 Tons, Philadelphia, Youth Study Center, 
City of Philadelphia, due Dee. 14. 

230 Tons. Minneapolis, class room building 
for University of Minnesota. 

200 Tons, Wayzeta, Minn., school building. 

170 Tons, Rochester, Minn., hospital building. 

120 Tons, San Bernardino Co., Calif., high- 
way construction, Mill Creek, San Ber. 
nardino National Forest, Bureau of Public 
Roads, San Francisco, bids to Dee. 13. 

100 Tons, Morehead, Minn., water works. 

100 Tons, Freemont, Minn., Lincoln School 
building. 





Gets Ford Building Contract 


Buffalo—Bryant & Detwiler, De- 
troit, have been awarded the gen- 
eral contract for the new $35 mil- 
lion plant to be constructed by the 
Ford Motor Co. on a site adjacent 
to the Bethlehem Steel Co.’s Lack- 
awanna plant. As previously re- 
ported, the Bethlehem Steel Co. is 
supplying the 11,500 tons of struc- 
tural steel. 


Rural Electrification Gains 


Washington — About 910,000 
miles of power lines have been 
constructed since 1936 with the 
aid of Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration financing amounting 
to $1.9 billion. 


Approximately 80 pct of the 
nation’s farms are now electrified 
or have service available, the Agri- 
culture Dept. estimates. Three mil- 
lion consumers were using REA 
power as of Dec. 1, and systems 
aided by the government agency 


were increasing users at the rate 
of 45,000 monthly. 

About 25 commercial companies 
received financial aid from REA 
out of 1059 borrowers comprising 
973 power systems. Borrowers in- 
clude 969 cooperatives. 


Develops New Auto Engine 


Palo Alto, Calif.—Engineers at 
Stanford University here reported- 
ly believe they can develop a new 
type of automobile engine out of 
the “free piston” diesel compressor 
which was taken from a German 
submarine and turned over to Stan- 
ford for study by the office of 
Naval research. Tests are under 
the direction of Prof. A. L. London 
who reports that the engine would 
use hot gases to turn a turbine and 
that it could utilize low-grade 
fuels. Advantages claimed for such 
an engine is that it would be light, 
almost free of vibration and could 
be built relatively cheaply with 
low operation and maintenance 
costs. 
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Ws Ce extends delivery — Because of steel strike disrup- construction—New construction valued at more than 
lant to tions, ECA has extended delivery dates on iron and steel $1.7 billion was put in place during November, the Bureau 
Mi mill materials, products, ferroalloys and other goods of Labor Statistics estimates. This is 6 pct more than 
ry Chi covered by ECA Commodity Code Nos. 660 and 680. Third the same month in 1948. Total for 11 months amounted to 
epart quarter deliveries are extended through Mar. 31, 1950, on $17.7 billion, up 2 pet over 1948. This assures a record 
a contracts made prior to Oct. 1; fourth quarter deliveries year. The gain is attributed almost entirely to increased 
el Co, are extended through June 30 on contracts made prior to public works programs of states and municipalities. 
> Cine Jan. 1; deliveries specified as prior to June 30 may be Privately financed building is running 5 pct behind last 
alt made until July 1, provided contracts were made prior year while publicly financed work has risen 25 pet. 
n, Chi. to Mar. 1. 
this operating —Hotpoint started operations in their 
or, auto schedules—Plans call for a gradual increase in Cicero range plant last week. They expect to have the 
auto output that will reach a zenith in March. By then world’s largest electric range plant working at 50 pct of 
tamed General Motors looks good for a bump of 25 to 30 pct capacity this week. Return to full operations depends on 
ce. 13, over the October peak for each division. Ford is more how well the mills resume shipment of cold-rolled sheets. 
ro ambitious. Production at the Rouge was cut back in 
“enter, November and December, partly for model change. Ford 
Lilding expects to be back at the October level before the end of galvanized sheets — Continental Steel Corp. last 
se January and to hit a new high in March. Present plans week became the second producer to raise galvanized sheet 
oe call for better than 6000 units a day in March. prices since the steel strike started, and the seventh to 
. Ber. announce an increase on one or two products. Culvert, 
— roofing and galvannealed sheet prices are unchanged. 
3 booming—Business in the Pittsburgh district is even 
jehool better than it was before the steel and coal strikes. The 
sai University of Pittsburgh Bureau of Business Research 
rate reports that it is 10 pet higher than the prestrike level Steel Operations 
and better than in any week since the end of May. The 1949 
nies bureau’s seasonally adjusted index was 172.1 pct of the 100 ss — 
2EA 1935-39 average, compared with 156.1 in the week before BP. Qe 
sing the coal and steel walkouts. 90 
r TEN ag 
FE 80 
electrical sheets—Last week Follansbee Steel Corp. S888 AE 
raised prices $35 a ton on all grades of silicon sheets. The a 10 | 
increase makes the base price for 24-gage electrical grade = S585 a> .&2 a: 
3 at $154 a ton. M. A. Follansbee, president said the increase - 60 
ted- resulted solely from increased cost of materials and did S bie | 
new not reflect pension and insurance cost increases for work- 3 
t of ers under the company’s new labor contract. o 
3sor 
nan Ee ee 
tan- oil goods—Open space is available on some welded 
of linepipe mills for the second and third quarter of 1950. 
der Casing is picking up, inventories are depleted. Best prom- 0 
a ise out of the Chicago 160-in. plate mill is late March. é £m kee oe es OC WG 
uld 
and 
" District Operating Rates—Per Cent of Capacity 
tht, or ree poorer 
uld Week of Pittsburgh chicago | Youngstown Philadelphia Cleveland _ Buffalo | Wheeling South _Detroit West | ‘Ohio River | St. Louis _ East | Aggregate 
rith November 27... | 90.0° 92.5° 78.5* 82.0 102.0* 101.0 | 104.0 103.0 95.0 86.0 52.0 6.5 | 112.5 | 88.5° 
nce December 4 93.0 94.5 77.5 85.0 104.0 106.0 103.0 103.0 99.0 | 94.0 85.5 91.5 12.5 | 92.0 





| i 


* Revised. 
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Nonferrous METALS OUTLOOK 


Market Activities 


Downward movement in tin continues .. . Tin reduced an- 


other 4¢ ... Strike at Selby refinery may affect lead market 


. « « Quicksilver cartel threatened. 


New York—The metal markets 
were quiet last week, but there 
were no further declines in price 
except for the long expected down- 
ward movement in tin. Early last 
week the tin market had been im- 
proving, but when the RFC an- 
nounced a reduction of 2¢ on 
Thursday and another 2¢ on Fri- 
day, the market dried up complete- 
ly. On Monday, it was reported 
that there was no buying during 
the day. 

Tin Futures Down 

Early this week, the following 
prices represented the New York 
equivalent of tin arrivals: Mid- 
December, 79%4¢; late January, 
76¢; February, 75¢; and March, 
7444¢. The settlement price of the 
British Ministry for Dec. 5 was 
set at 79%4¢. 

A delegation of tin brokers and 
importers is scheduled to visit 
Washington in the immediate fu- 
ture to inquire how long the RFC 
will continue to sell tin on the do- 
mestic market. These factors see 
the government’s tin marketing 
activities as competitive with pri- 
vate business, and not within the 
concept of the continued opera- 
tion of the Texas City smelter. 

The lead market continued very 
quiet last week. But a strike at 
the Selby, Calif., refinery of the 
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NONFERROUS METALS PRICES 


Nov, 30 Dee, 1 Dee. 2 Dec. 3 Dec. 5 Dec. 6 
Copper, electro, Conn. . 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 
Copper, Lake, Conn, ° 18.625 18.625 18.625 18.625 18.625 16.025 
Tin, Straits, New York... 5.00 83.00 81.00 81,00 81.00 81.00 
Zine, East St. Louis ° 0.75 9.75 9.75 9.75 9.75 9.75 
Lead, St. Louis ° -» 11,80 11.80 11.80 11.80 11.80 11.80 


Note: Quotations are going prices. 


American Smelting & Refining 
Co. offered some prospect of com- 
plete change in the lead market. 
The output of the Selby refinery 
is small, rated at 72,000 tons a 
year. Provided the strike is con- 
fined to this refinery, the loss of 
this metal even for an extended 
period would mean little to the 
market in its present position. The 
Selby strike would be of most im- 
portance to western consumers, 
but the loss could be made up 
readily from the output of mid- 
western refineries. 

The danger to the market lies 
in the possibility of the spread of 


MONTHLY AVERAGE PRICES 


The avernge prices of the major non- 
ferrous metals in November based on 
quotations appenring in THE IRON 
AGE, were as follows: 


Cents 

Per Pound 
Electrolytic copper, Conn. Valley. 18.42 
Lake copper, Conn. Valley...... 18.55 
Straits tin, New York ..... 90.108 
Zine, East St. Louis Tit 
Zine, New York ‘ 10.458 
Lead, St. Louls Pibeteetaud .-« 12.226 
Lead, New York pad ory hd 12.522 


the strike to other A, S & R re- 
fineries who have the same union. 
Refineries which might be affect- 
ed would include Omaha, Neb. 
with a rated output of 200,000 
tons; and Barber, N. J., with an 
output of 144,000 tons. A spread 
of the strike could strengthen the 
lead market over night. But so 
far, there has been no indication 
of heavier buying. 


Quicksilver Cartel Feud 

There is a strong probability of 
the breakup of the international 
quicksilver cartel, Mercurio Eu- 
ropa. It is learned that a serious 
disagreement has developed be- 
tween the Italian and Spanish 
members of the cartel, originat- 
ing in the heavy imports of Italian 
mercury to the United States in 
the last half of the year. Spanish 
quicksilver imports are reported 
to have been very much smaller. 
The Italian sales were reported 
to have been at prices below the 
cartel level. 
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Mill Products 


Aluminum 


ase prices, cents per pound, base 30,000 
Y wno.d. shipping point, freight allowed) 
Flat Sheet: 0.188 in., 2S, 3S, 26.9¢; 48S, 
ano, 28.8¢; 62S, 30.9¢; 248-0, 24S-OAL, 
.8¢; 768-0, 75S-OAL, 36.3¢; 0.081 in., 2S, 
88, 27.9¢; 4S, 61S-O, 30.2¢; 52S, 32.3¢; 248-0, 
248-OAL, 30.9¢; 768-0, 76S-OAL, 38¢; 0.032 
in., 28, 38, 29.6¢; 4S, 6iS-0, 33.5¢ ; 62S, 36.2¢; 
248-0, 248-OAL, $7.9¢; 768-0, 16S-OAL, 
Thee: \% in. and heavier: 2S, 3S, F, 23.8¢; 
(S-F, 26¢; 62S-F, 27.1¢; 61S-O, 26.6¢; 24S-F, 
US-FAL, 27.l¢; 76S-F, 76S-FAL, 33.9¢. 

Extruded Solid Shapes: Shape factors 1 to 
4, 38.6¢ to 64¢; 11 to 18, 34.6¢ to 76¢; 23 to 26, 
$6.7¢ to $1.05; 85 to 87, 44¢ to $1.58: 47 to 49, 
68.5¢ to $2.20. 

Rod, Rolled: 1.5 to 4.5 in., 2S-F, 8S-F, 
s4¢ to 80.6¢; Cold-finished, 0.275 to 3 in., 
28, 3S, 86.6¢ to 32¢. 

_Bosew Machine Stock: Drawn, % to 11/32 

, 11S-T3, R317-T4, 49¢ to 38¢; cold-finished, 
‘ “to 1% in., 118S-T8, 37.6¢ to 35.5¢; % to ha 
in., R317-T4, 87.6¢ to 34.56¢; >olled, 19/16 to 
} in., 118-T3, 36.5¢ to 32.5¢; 2% to 3% in., 
RS17-T4, 83.5¢ to 32.5¢. Base 6000 Ib. 

Drawn Wire: Coiled, 0.061 to 0.874 in.: 
28, 86¢ to 26.56¢; 62S, 44¢ to 32¢; 66S, 47¢ to 
$8.5¢; 17S-T4, 50¢ to 34.6¢; 61S-T4, 44.5¢ to 
84¢; 758-T6, 76¢ to 55¢. 


(Cents per Ib, f.o.b. mill, ise allowed 
Base quantity 30,000 


Sheets and Plate: Ma, FSa, 4 in., 54¢-56¢; 
0.188 in., 56¢-58¢; B & S gage 8, 58¢-60¢; 
10, 69¢-6l¢; 12, 68¢-65¢; 14, 69¢-74¢; 16, 
16¢-81¢; 18, 84¢-89¢; 20, 96¢-81.01; 22, $1.22- 
ot 24, $1.62-31.75. Specification grade 

igher. 

Extraded Round Red: M, diam in., 4% to 
0.311, 68¢: % to %, 464; ZnS 1.749, 43¢; 
% to 56, 41¢. Other alloys | hig 

xtraded Square, Hex. Bar: M, size across 
flats, in. 4% to O.811, 61¢; % to 0.749, 48¢; 
ae 1.749, 44¢; 2% to 4, 42¢. Other alloys 

Extruded Solid Shapes, Rectangle: M, in 
weight per ft, for perimeters of less than 
size indicated, 0.10 to 0.11 Ib per ft, per. up 
to 3.6 in., 55¢; 0.22 to 0.26 ™ per ft, per. up 
to 5.9 in., 51¢; 0.50 to 0.59 Ib per ft, per. up to 
8.6 in., 47¢; 1.8 to 2.59 Ib per ft, per. up to 
19.6 in., 44¢; 4 to 6 Ib per ft, per. up to 28 in., 
43¢. Other alloys higher. 

Extruded Round Tubing: M, wall thickness, 
outside diam, in., 0.049 to 0.067. 4% to 5/16, 
$1.14; 5/16 to %, $1.02; % to %, 76¢; 1 to 2 
in., 65¢; 0.065 to 0.082, % to 7/16, 854; 2 to 
¢ 62¢; 1 to 2 in., 57¢; 0.165 to 0.219, to 

54.5¢; 1 te 2 in., 538¢; 3 to 4 in., 49¢. 
Other alloys higher. 


Nickel and Monel 


(Base prices, cents per Ib, f.0.b. mill) 


Nickel Monel 
Sheets, cold-rolled ...... 60 47 
Strip, cold-rolled ........ 66 50 
Rods and bars .......... 56 45 
Angles, het-rolled ....... 56 465 
WO SG, wks a 664.6 Xs oes OF 46 
Seamless tubes ||... sstve ‘SS 80 
Shot and blocks ......... .. 40 


Copper, Brass, Bronze 
(Cents per Ib, freight prepaid on 200 Ib) 


Extruded 
Sheets Rods Shapes 
Copper ....... 33.18 as 31.78 
Copper, h-r ... .... 28.03 diee 
Copper, drawn. .... 29.28 ia 
Low brass . 30.12 29.81 33.03° 
Yellow brass.. 28.69 28.38 31.70* 
Red brass .... 30.60 30.29 33.51° 
Naval brass .. 33.51 27.57 28.82 
Leaded brass.. .... 23.19 27.22 
Com'l bronze... 31.61 31.30 34,27° 
Manganese 
bronze ..... 37.01 30.92 32.42 
Phosphor 
...!)!lCl— 50.90 61.15 eae 
Muntz metal.. 31.58 27.14 28.39 
verdur, Her- 
culoy, Olym- 
pic, ete. .... 37.19 36.14 
Nickel silver, 
10 . 39.66 41.87 46.80 
Arch. bronze. . wate 27.22 


*Seamless tubing. 
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Primary Metals 


(Cents per lb, uniess otherwise noted) 
alent | 99+%, 10,000 m sega 

Oo Pee étimeaad ce ks be dee Dee 
Aluminum pig ......... 
Antimony, American, Laredo, “Tex.. 
Beryllium ae 3.75-4.25% Be 

dollars per lb contained Be..... $24.50 
Beryllium aluminum 5% Be, dollars 

per ib contained Be ............ $52.00 
Bismuth, ton lots ......... Seetene Bae 
Cadmium, ME «cadves $2.00 
Cobalt, 97- 99% (per ib) aah 80 to ot Zs 
Copper, electro, Conn. Valley. . 18.5 
eeeeet, — Conn. Valley..... 718, ias 
Gold, Treas., dollars per on. . $35.00 
eee” 99. 8%, dollars per troy oz. $2.25 
Iridium, dollars per troy oz.. .$100 to wie 
SA AEE 5 sn bu wwadec s0édee « 1.80 
(eo SO eee 12:00 
Magnesium, 99.8+%, f.o.b. Freeport, 


« . SPENSER EA eS er ans ee 20.50 
Magnesium, sticks, carlots ........ 34.50 
Mercury. dollars ver 76-lb flask 

f.o.b. New York . .$70 to $73 
Nickel, electro, f.o.b. ‘New York 42.97 
Pailadium, dollars per troy oz.....$24.00 
Platinum, dollars per troy oz.. $69 to $72 
Silver. New York, cents eee oz... 73.25 
y, Bo DU See jéon Glee 
Zine, Oe CN ei cases cesue cate 
Zine, New York.. eae 
Zirconium copper, 10- it pet ar. - 

Ib contained Zr ... . $12.00 


Remelted Metals 


Brass Ingot 
(Cents per lb delivered, carloads) 
85-5-5-5 ingot 


No. 115 .. 16.75-18.25 

EN ow yn wit d eee 16.25-17.75 

Pv. Bee ities. 15.75-17.25 
80-10-10 ingot 

» Cee 22.75 

No. 315 . 19.75 
88-10-2 ingot 

De Ee bk a04'< vos bai 29.25 

ae sc ds-ake.0d o ee ee ; 26.25 

BO BOM 0 ae cheeses .«- 18,25-21.50 
Yellow ingot 

No. 405 ; 14.25-16.00 
Manganese bronze 

No. 421 ol Bidiee ee ; 20.75 

Aluminum Ingot 
(Cents per ib, lots of 30,000 Ib) 

95-5 aluminum-silicon alloys 

0.30 copper, -— Cbdedanae 18.75-19.25 

0.60 copper, ma 18.25-18.75 
Piston alloys (No. 22 type). 16.50-17.00 
No, 12 alum, —. 2 grade). 16.25-16.75 
Be EY dh b6a6.06 scnwesiecs 16.75-17.50 
oF 17.50-18.00 
13 alloy 18.50-19.00 
DERE hb.g 6 p-winids os Snoecnmns 16.75-17.50 
5% Ti, Aluminum, f.o.b., _on one, Pa. 
i | arr ere . -31.00 

Se avs. enecuneds ieee «ce eee 


Steel deoxidizing aluminum, notch-bar 
granulated or shot 


Grade 1—95-97%% ..... 17.75-18.50 
Grade 2—92-95% ........... 16.75-17.50 
Grade 3—90-92% ......... 15.75-16.50 
Grade 4—85-90% ........... 15.25-15.75 


Electroplating Supplies 


Anodes 
(Cents per = & gouee allowed, in 


lots) 
Coupes 
Cast, oval, 15 in. or longer....... 35% 

Electrodeposited - 29% 

Rolled, oval, straight, “delivered. « 33 

Ball anodes ......... 33% 
Brass, 80-20 

Cast. oval, 15 in. or longer 3 31% 
Zine, oval, 99.886, f.0.b. Detroit. 17% 

eS chwechnn ee bene® 16% 
Nickel 99 pct plus 

SEY Swale?....weseees bcvecedess Gee 

Rolled, depolarized ......... -+- 60.00 
Cadmium $2.15 
Silver 999 fine, rolled, 100 oz jots, 

per troy 02, _— Bridgeport, 

ee ee bin Aer Oss ee ree 79 


Chemicals 

(Cents per Ib, f.0.b. shipping pm 
Copper cyanide, 100 Ib drum Ss 
Copper sulfate, 99.5 crystals, bbl. 1 10 
Nickel salts, single or double, 4-100 


Ib bags, frt allowed ........... 18.00 
Nickel chloride, 300 Ib bbl...... 24.50 
saree a, 100 oz — dor oz. 59 

odium _——_ e, 96 mestic 

soe Ib NL vat ht 0&4 
Zinc sulfate, 89 a granular. . 11.00 
Zinc cyanide, 100 Ib drums . 38.00 








Scrap Metals 


Brass Mill ae 


(Cents per pound ; d %¢ per ib for 
shipments of 20, Obes to 40,000 0 Ib; add 
l¢ for more than 40, 000 ib) 


Th- 
Heavy ings 
0 a 15% 14% 
I I as wee a eeee ee 12% 11% 
TS Wiican. @ x10 4:0)6 «Xie 14 13 2 
Commercial bronze ..... 14% 13 
Manganese bronze ....... 12 11% 


Leaded brass rod ends... 12% 


Custom Smeliters' Scrap 
(Cents per pound, carlwad lots, delivered 
to amen 


No. 1 copper wire.. see 14.75 
No. 2 copper wire........ 13.75 
Light copper ; oes os 2a 
Refinery brass ........ -- 13.00° 
Radiators 8.75- 9.00 


*bry copper ¢ content. 


ingot Makers’ Scrap 
(Cents per pound, carlvad lots, delivered 
to producer) 
No. 1 copper wire..... ‘ 
Pee. B CH Weta scieccccoes 
Light copper 
No. 1 composition 
No. 1 comp. turnings..... ? 
pT are eee 
Brass pipe 
Radiators .. 
Heavy yellow brass ‘ 
Aluminum 
Mixed old cast 1 
Mixed old clips. mada 1 
Mixed turnings, dry 
Pots and pans .. 
Low copper 


seeee 


Ph ee fet tek peed et et 


POS Ne 


SUco-i09-l-I6) 


ooe@oo ooooecoon 


e229??? 
woeos 
ovVceoou 


Dealers’ Scrap 


(Dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. New York 
in cents per pound) 


Copper and Brass 


No. 1 heavy copper and wire.. 13 —13% 
No. 2 heavy copper and wire.. 12 —12% 
Light copper 11 —11% 
Auto radiators (unsweated) . 84%— 8% 
No. 1 composition..... .. 10%—10% 
No. 1 composition ae 10 —10% 
Clean red car boxes. oeeee 8B%— YD 
Cocks and faucets.... s$%— 9 
Mixed heavy yellow brass ~--- 6%— 7 
Old rolled brass (teetiiecce Lae 
BYGSG DIPO ....scecces .. 8%— 9 
New soft brass clippings. «+e 10%—I11 
Brass rod ends.........+... 9%—10 
No. 1 brass rod turnings. 2+ 9%— 9% 
Aluminum 
Alum. pistons and struts 4%— 5 
Aluminum crankcases....... 7%— 8 
2S aluminum clippings ...... 10%4%—11 
Old sheet and utensils..... Th%— 8 
Borings and turnings ........ : 4 
Mise. cast aluminum...... 7%— & 
Dural clips (24S) e< 7%— 8 
Zine 
New zinc eens. roe ee 6 — 6% 
Old zine .. . 4 — 4% 
Zine routings .........e--ee- 2%— 3 
Old die cast scrap..,..... 3%— 3% 
Nickel and Monel 
Pure nickel clippings ....... 21 —23 
Clean nickel turnings ....... 14 —15 
Nickel anodes ........++.-+- 20 —22 
Nickel rod ends ...........-. 20 —22 
New Monel clippings ....... 12 —14 
Clean Monel turnings ......- 8s —99 
Old sheet Monel .........-- 10 —12 
Old Monel castings ..... ... 9 —10 
Inconel clippings ere: oe 
Nickel silver clippings, mixed 8 —10 
Nickel silver turnings, mixed 6 — 7 
Lead 
Soft scrap, lead enced we 
Battery plates (dry) or 4%— 4 
Magnesium 
Segregated solids ........... 9 -—10 
CEE oc eweeidiecse sc ctuce 5%— 6% 
Miscellaneous 
I CR ie bai ccs cdgicscicee @ 69 
No. 1 pewter? ..0.-.-ce coe. 38 —40 
No. 1 auto babbitt ... 85 —37 
Mixed common babbitt . ... 9 — 9% 
Solder joints ....... ecceseee Se 
Siphon tops .. ee 
Small foundry type ie oteka-6 mile 11%—12 
Monotype er 
Lino. ape stereotype eeuceee. 9%—10% 
Electrotype -ceeee-s 84%— 8 
New t shell “cuttings. eeees 11%—11 
Hand picked type shells..... 4—4 
Lino. and stereo. dross ...... 4%— 5 
Electro. dross .........-- ~. 2%— 3 
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MARKETS—PRICES—TRENDS 





SCRAP 


Tron & Steel 


Prices Decline With Market Undertone Weak 


The undertone of the market 
continues weak following last 
week’s break in prices. Reports 
indicate that the mills have suffi- 
cient supplies of scrap on hand 
and many will not be in the mar- 
ket again until January. Brokers 
have no difficulty in covering cur- 
rent sales since plenty of material 
is available. Heavy mill buying 
during the past month was re- 
sponsible for the price rise, and 
now that buying interest is not 
up to par, prices weakened. Some 
mills have restricted shipments of 
scrap until the material can be 
unloaded from the large number 
of cars in the yards. Dealers have 
been moving some of their stocks 
and others are gambling on an- 
other upward movement when the 
mills again resume their buying. 
The top quotation of No. 1 steel 
was off $2.00 in Chicago and De- 
troit; in Philadelphia, New York, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis and Boston it 
was off $1.00. THE IRON AGE scrap 
composite is off $1.00 this week to 
$27.92 per gross ton. 


PITTSBURGH—The undertone of the 
market continued weak, although the 
price of No. 1 heavy melting remained 
unchanged at $32.00 on the basis of 
sales. The mills apparently had plenty 
of scrap on hand and felt they were in a 
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position to keep prices at current levels 
or perhaps hold out for lower-priced of- 
ferings. While the top price of short 
turnings remained at $26.00, the market 
was showing signs of weakness. No. 2 
heavy melting and No. 2 bundles were up 
$1.00, as were mixed yard cast and heavy 
breakable cast. 


CHICAGO—Small sales were made early 
this week at $2.00 below the last price. 
Some mills have restricted shipments and 
even some of the earmarked tonnages are 
held up. Railroad prices reacted and 
fell $3.00 to $4.00 on the average. The de- 
clines varied sharply depending on the 
item. A printing error occured in last 
week’s published prices on bundles. No. 
2 dealers bundles should have read $24.00 
to $25.00 and No. 1 dealers’ bundles $26.00 
to $27.00. Consensus is that the present 
weakness is temporary but no one will 
predict when it will end. It appears the 
usual good weather is not an important 
factor in the present price decline. 


PHILADELPHIA — Steel grades were 
bought here at lower prices. The price 
of No. 1 dropped $1.00. No. 2 dropped 
$1.50. There was no interest in bundles. 
The cast market is still firm. Sales of 
yard cast have been reported at $35.00 
and $36.00. Some dealers are beginning 
to move tonnage, but others continue to 
hold back expecting a higher market. 
Buying interest is on the light side. 
Chemical borings were sold $1.00 higher. 


NEW YORK — Prices turned weaker 
here this week as consumer demand for 
scrap was at a low ebb. There is very 
little new business and most of the ship- 
ments are on old orders. Some of the 
material in this area is still being shipped 
to the Pittsburgh district. No. 2 heavy 
melting is in demand and the price re- 


mains unchanged from the pr: vious 
week. No. 1 steel dropped $1.00 to 329,59 
—$21.50. The cast grades continue wea, 
and mixed yard cast is off $2.00. 


DETROIT—The scrap market is notice. 
ably weaker here this week and _ prices 
of most grades are off $2.00 per top 
Local mills have withdrawn temporarily 
and the close of navigation is undoubted. 
ly a factor contributing to the presen; 
easiness, according to local trade sources 
Some observers here feel the limited pro. 
duction schedules in auto plants for the 
next 30 days has probably also influence 
the attitude of prospective scrap buyers 


CLEVELAND—In the absence of new 
sales, the scrap market here and in the 
Valley was unchanged this week. Pri. 
marily because major consumers are not 
buying, the market is weak. But scrap is 
moving on old orders. Some No, 
bundles were sold here last week for a 
reported $31.00 and $32.00 which is hardly 
symptomatic of collapse. Dealers are 
holding big tonnages with the expectancy 
that mills will come in early in January 
but the growing preference of mills for 
industrial material increases the gamble 


BOSTON: Prices here continued to drop 
and No. 1 heavy melting steel is off an- 
other $1.00 to $20.00-$20.50. Activity is 
good and the trade is well satisfied with 
present business. Material is moving 
freely and no difficulty is being encoun- 
tered in filling orders. Although the cast 
situation remains dull there are no price 
changes in these items. 


BUFFALO — While scrap prices were 
unchanged for the week the market 
leaned toward the easier side, dealers re- 
ported heavy offerings were hanging over 
the market, making it easy to cover re- 
cent sales. Dealers’ yard stocks were als 
building up despite the active movement 
of material to consumers against old or- 
ders. In view of market conditions lead- 
ing mill consumers preferred a side line 
position for the moment. Prices held as 
dealers likewise were holding out for 
previous levels on new business. 


CINCINNATI—With mills out of the 
market, probably until early next year 
price weakness developed in the scrap 
market here this week. Tonnage is mov- 
ing on old orders, but mills are comfort- 
able with about a months inventory o! 
the ground. Dealers are not moving muc! 
and holding plenty. Foundry grades are 
firm at quoted prices, but weakness is ex- 
pected to develop in these grades unless 
larger tonnages begin to move. 


BIRMINGHAM—Mills in this area are 
out of the market for openhearth grades 
of steel and Republic Steel Corp., heaviest 
consumer of openhearth material in the 
Birmingham area, plans to buy no more 
of that material until after the first of 
the year. Demand also is weak for cast 
grades and heavy buyer resistance to 
prices has developed. 


ST. LOUIS—Two steel mills made 
heavy purchases of melting steel during 
the week at unchanged prices, which 
brokers and dealers have had no difficulty 
in covering. It is expected that there will 
be no more buying until after the turn of 
the year, and it is believed the edge has 
been taken off the market. On other 
melting grades, the market is off $1.00 @ 
ton, and some foundry grades are lower. 


THe Iron AcE, December 8, 1949 
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t This Logemann scrap press is in operation 
in one of the larger industrial plants. It 


| compresses scrap from three directions to 


produce high density, mill size -bundles. 
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‘- J Triple Compression LOG EMA NG R. 


«« ff Automatically Controlled | SCRAP PRESSES 
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var [handle high tonnages with minimum labor . . . at low cost 
oe * The compact unit illustrated is completely self-contained with 
much oil tank and pump located directly over the press . . . utilizing the ad- 
9 vantages of short pipe lines. Automatic controls, mounted in front 
nless LOGEMANN of pump, give the operator full visibility at all times. Controls operate 

METAL rams successively within a single rigid box. There is no complex con- 


a struction which means there is no need for specially-trained mainte 
oe BALERS nance crews. 


Both two-ram and three-ram models are available with auto 


c -+. are built in a large : se dett 

or renge of dass: te. meet spe- matic controls or for manual manipulation. 

* '° B® cific conditions. Let Loge- Logemann Bros. Co. have specialized in the production of scrap 
mann's engineering service metal presses for sheet mills, stamping plants, scrap yards, and metal 

nade ° ° 

‘rine [ie help you arrive at the most manufacturing plants of all types for nearly 75 years. Write for full 

hich TM) efficient and economical information — please state the nature of your scrap and tonnage. 

“wil way of handli scrap. 

of case tae LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY 

oa e 3164 W. Burleigh Street * Milwaukee 10, Wisconsin 

00 a . .. 
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ARON A EE———- MARKETS & PRICES 


Pittsburgh 
No. 1 hvy. melting . + «$31.50 to ose. 00 
No. 2 hvy. melting ..... - 29.50to 30.00 
nh, LU -s d«Spanees 31.30 to 32. v0 
No. 2 bundies ....... -.-+ 27.50to 28.00 


Machine shop turn. 


sie 22.50 to 23.00 
Mixed bor. and mis. turns.. 


22.50 to 23.00 


Shoveling turnings ....... 25.50to 26.00 
Cast iron borings ........ 241.50 to 25.00 
Low phos. plate.......... 35.00 to 35.50 
Heavy turnings ...... --.. 25.00to 26.00 


No. 1 RR. hvy. melting. ... 
Scrap rails, randum igth... 36.00 to 37.00 
Rails 2 ft and under .... 40.00to 41.00 
RR. steel wheels ......... 35.00 to 36.00 
RR. spring steel .. 35.00 to 36.00 
RR. couplers and knuckles 35.00 to 36.00 
No. 1 machinery cast. .... 39.00to 40.00 


Mixed yard cast. % - 36.00to 37.00 
Heavy breakable cast. . 30.00 to 31.00 
Malleable .... S006 33.00 to 34.00 


32.50 to 33.00 


Chicago 
No. 1 hvy. melting ..... $27.00 to $28.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting .« 25.00to 26.00 
No. 1 factory bundles ... 27.00to 28.00 
No. 1 dealers’ bundles 25.00 to *26.00 


No. 2 dealers’ bundles ... 
Machine shop turn. ...... 19.00to 20.00 
Mixed bor. and turn. ..... 19.00 to 20.00 
Shoveling turnings ...... 20.00 to 21.00 
Cast fron borings .... 19.00 to 20.00 


Low phos. forge crops .... 33.00 to 34.00 
Low phos. — si ++ 81.00to 32.00 
No. 1 RR. hvy melting. 31.00 to 32.00 


Scrap rails, random lgth... 38.00 to 39.00 
Rerolling rails cocssscroee 48.0080 45.00 
Rails 2 ft and under ..... 41.00 to 43.00 
Locomotive tires, cut -+. 36.00to 37.00 
Cut bolsters & side frames 32.00 to 33.00 
Angles and splice bars ... 35.00to 36.00 
RR. steel car axles - 43.00 to 45.00 
No. 3 steel wheels 32.00 to 33.00 
RR. couples and knuckles 32.00 to 33.00 


No. 1 machinery cast. .... 42.00to 43.00 
No. 1 agricul. cast. ....... 41.00to 42.00 
Heavy breakable cast. .... 33.00 to 34.00 
mR. erate bars ........ 30.00 to 31.00 
Cast iron brake shoes .. 30.00 to 31.00 
Cast iron car wheels - 86.00 to 37.00 
Malleable - 87.00 to 38.00 


* Dec. 1 quotation should have read: 
No. 1 dealers’ bundles . 26.00 to 27.00 
No. 2 dealers’ bundles . 24.00 to 25.00 


23.00 to *24.00 





. 
Philadelphia 
No. 1 hvy. melting ....... ee 00 to $25.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting --. 223.50to 23.50 
No. 1 bundles Sint -. 24.00to 25.00 
No. 2 bundles .. ° 20.50 to 21.50 
Machine shop turn. 16.50 to 17.50 
Mixed bor. and turn. 14.00 to 15.00 
Shoveling turnings 17.50 to 18.50 
Low phos. punchings, plate 27.50 to 28.50 
Low phos. 5 ft and under.. 26.00to 27.00 
Low phos. bundles .. 26.00 to 27.00 
Hvy. axle forge turn. .. 24.00 to 25.00 


Clean cast chem. borings. 
RR. steel wheels 29.00 to 29.50 


RR. spring steel ....... 29.00to 29.50 
Rails 18 in. and under.... 38.00 to 40.00 


No. 1 machinery cast .. 37.00 to 39.00 
Mixed yard cast - 35.00to 36.00 
Heavy breakable cast. 34.00 to 35.00 
Cast iron carwheels 37.00 to 38. 00 
Malleable : 36.00 to 37.00 


28.00 to 29.00 


Cleveland 
No. 1 hvy melting ...... $30.00 to $30.50 
No. 2 hvy. melting ...... 28.00 to 28.50 
No. 1 busheling ...eee 30.00 to 30.50 
mom. 3 ONS. ovens ccn 30.00 to 30.50 
No. 2 bundles we. ee 24.00to 25.50 
Machine shop turn. ...... 19.00 to 19.50 
Mixed bor. and turn...... 20.50to 21.00 
Shoveling turnings ...... 20.50 to 21.00 
Cast iron — * 20.50 to 21.00 
Low phos. 2 ft and under. 31.90 to 31.50 


Steel axle ‘turn. ; 

Drop forge flashings ... 
No. 1 RR. hvy. melting 
Ralls 3 ft and under ; 
Rails 18 in. and under .... 


No. 1 machinery cast. 
RR. cast. 


- 29.00 to 29.50 

30.00 to 30.50 
32.00 to 32.50 
43.00 to 44.00 
45.00 to 46.00 
45.00 to 46.00 
45.00 to 46.00 


RR. grate bars .......... 32.00to 33.00 

Stove niate .. ia ..+ 36.00to 37.00 

Malleable 39.00 to 40.00 
Youngstown 

No. 1 hvy. melting ....... $32.50 to $33.00 


30.50 to 31.00 
32.50 to 33.00 


No. 2 hvy. melting .. 
No. 1 bundles 
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Serap ‘sa’ Prices 


Soles, ices as obtained in the trade 
T IRON AGE, based on repre- 
isctios tonnages. All prices are per 
gross ton delivered to consumer unless 
otherwise noted. 


No. 2 bundles ..... - O87. 50 to $38. es 
Machine shop turn. ...... 21.50 to 

Shoveling turnings ..... ° 33: 00 to i $0 
Cast iron borings ........ 23.00to 23.50 
Low phos. plate ........ . 33.00to 34.00 


No. 1 hvy. melting .......$29.50 to $36. 00 
No. 2 hvy. melting ....... 27.50to 00 
No. 1 busheling .......... 27.50 to 38:00 


eR OS eae - 28.50to 29.00 
No. 2 bundles ...... -...- 26.00to 26.50 


Machine shop turn. ...... 20.00 to 20.50 
Mixed bor. and turn, .... 21.00to 21.50 
Shoveling turnings ....... 22.50to 23.00 
Cast iron borings ........ 21.00 to 21.50 


Low phos. plate ......... 31.00to 32.00 


Scrap rails, random Igth... 33.50to 34.00 
Rails 2 ft and under ..... 39.50 to 40.00 
RR. steel wheels ........ - 35.00to 36.00 
RR. spring steel .. 35.00 to 36.00 
RR. couplers and knuckles 35.00 to 36.00 


No. 1 cupola cast ........ 36.00to 37.00 
Mixed yard cast ......... 36.00to 36.50 
Stove plate ... 85.00 to 36.00 
Small indus. maileable ... 24.00to 24.50 


Birmingham 
No. 1 hvy. melting: ..ccscsceces $27.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting ..........-. 26.00 
Gh. eR obs 6 ccc tenebenues 24.00 
Se are 26.00 
Machine shop turn. .. $16.00 to 17.00 
Shoveling turnings ....... 20.00 to 21.00 
Ce SG TEED | oes vtecssaus 17.00 


- 80.00 to 31.00 
- 30.00 to 31.00 
. 28.00to 28.50 
30.00 to 31.00 
36.00 to 37.00 


Bar crops and plate 
Structural and plate 


No. 1 RR. hvy. melt. . 

Scrap rails, random igth. 
Rerolling rails oe ; 
Rails 2 ft and under ..... 36.00to 36.50 
Angles & splice bars ..... 35.00to 36.00 
Std. steel axles .....0..06 28.00 to 29.00 


No. 1 cupola cast ........ 35.00 to 36.00 
Stove PIMte ..ccccsces «+ 28.00to 29.00 
Cast iron carwheels . 28.00to 29.00 


St. Louis 


No. 1 hvy. melting ...... ei. 00 to $ hy 00 
No. 2 hvy. melting ....... 27.00to 28.00 
No. 2 bundled sheets . 26.00 to 27.00 
Machine shop turn. -- 18.00to 19.00 
Shoveling turnings . 21.00to 22.00 


Rails, random lengths .... 35.00to 36.00 
Rails 3 ft and under ..... 38.00to 40.90 
Locomotive tires, uncut .. 30.00to 31.00 
Angles and splice bars ... 3/.00to 38.00 
Std. steel car axles ...... 40.00 to 42.00 
RR. spring steel . ..+ 82.00 to 33.00 


No. 1 machinery cast. .... 36.00 to 37.00 
Hvy. breakable cast. ..... 31.00 to 32.00 
Cast iron brake shoes .... 319% to 32.90 
Stove plate .» 32.00to 33.00 
Cast iron car wheels .... 34.00to 35.00 


BMaADIO . cso ces c st ‘ 30.00 to 32.00 
New York 
Brokers’ buying prices per gross ton, en cars: 
No. 1 hvy. melting ....... $20.50 to $21.50 
No. 2 hvy. melting ....... 19.00 to 20.00 
IG: BRUNER... cece ose 18.00 to 19.00 
Machine shop turn. .. 12.00to 12.50 
Mixed bor. and turn. ..... 12.00 to 12.50 
Shoveling turnings ....... 13.00 to 13.50 
Clean cast chem. bor. .... 23.00to 24.00 


No. 1 machinery cast. . 30.00 to 31.00 


Mixed yard cast. ......... 27.50to 28.00 

Charging box cast. ...... 27.00to 28.00 

Heavy breakable cast. .... 27.00to 28.00 

Unstrp. motor blocks ..... 24.00 to 25.00 
Boston 


Brokers’ buying prices per gross ton, on cars: 
No. 1 hvy. melting .......$20.00 to $20.50 
No. 2 hvy. melting ....... 16.00to 17.00 
SS eee 20.00 to 20.50 


No. 2 bundles .. 

Machine shop turn. .... 
Mixed bor. and turn. ..... 
Shoveling turnings ....... 
No. 2 bushelings ...... 


Clean cast chem. borings. ° 


No. 1 machinery cast. .... 
No. 2 machinery cast. .... 
Heavy breakable cast. .... 
Stove plate ...... Savsteue 


Detroit 





11,0 to 
10.40 to 
12.50 to 
12.a0 to 
18.00 to 
32.00 to 
28.00 to 
25.00 to 
25.00 to 


ety 50 to $16, 0 


11.56 
ll, OY 
13.00 
13.09 
19.09 


34,00 
29.00 
26.00 
26.00 


Brokers’ buying prices per gross ton, on car; 


No. 1 hvy. melting . 


- $25.00 to $26.00 


No. 2 hvy. melting ..... «« 23.00 to 24.09 
No. 1 bundles ............ 37.00to 28,09 
New bushelings ......... 26.00 to 27.09 
Flashings ath e+eeee 35.00 tO 26.00 
Machine shop turn, ...... 16.50 to 17.50 
Mixed bor. and turn. ..... 16.00 to 17.50 
Shoveling turnings ....... 18.50to 19.59 
Cast iron borings .... . 18.50 to 19.50 
Low phos. plate ..... 27.00 to 28.00 
No. 1 cupola cast ........ 37.00 to 38.00 
Heavy breakable cast..... 30.00 to 31.00 
Stove plate . ‘ ..-« 29.00 to 30.00 
Automotive cast ......... 37.00 to 38.00 
Cincinnati 
Per gross ton, f.o.b. cars: 
No. 1 hvy. melting ....... $27.00 to $27.5: 
No. 2 hvy. melting ....... 25.00 to 25.30 
INO. 1 DEREIOR scccrcecs. « 27.00 to 27.50 
No. 2 bundles ...cccceece 22.00 to 22.50 
Machine shop turn. ....... 15.50 to 16.00 
Mixed bor. and turn. - 15.50 to 16.00 
Shoveling turnings ....... 17.50 to 18.00 
Cast iron borings ........ 16.50to 17.00 
Low phos. 18 in. under.... 35.00to 36.00 
Rails, random lengths .... 36.00to 37.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under... 44.00 to 45.00 
No. 1 cupola cast .....+- 41.00to 42.00 
Hvy. breakable cast .... 34.90 to 35.00 
Drop broken cast ...... 44.00 to 45.00 
San Francisco 
No. 1 hvy. melting ...... ae $20.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting ...... «..- 18.00 
ING. 1 DUMGID ccc ccceces ¢ “eer 16.00 
No. 2 bundles ......... eo ‘ 16.00 
No. 3 bundles ........... 13.00 
Machine shop turn ............ 9.00 
Elec. fur 1 ft and under .... 28.00 
No. 1 RR. hvy. melting ...... 20.00 
Scrap rails, random Igth. 20.00 


No. 1 cupola cast. .. 


Los nage 


No. 1 hvy. melting ....... 
No. 2 hvy. melting .......- 
No. 1 bundles ...0..0..008 


No. 2 bundles ........ eens ee 
No. 3 bundles ........... ° oe 
Mach. shop turn. ..... 2% ee 
Elec. fur. 1 ft and under... 6 
No. ] RR. hvy. melting ... .... 
No. 1 cupola cast ....... $35.00 to 
Seattle 
No. 1 hvy. melting ..... ° 


No. 2 hvy. melting ...... 
No. 1 bundles ........... 
No. 32 bundles ....cee..0 
No. 3 BunmGles .ccc- 0-0 


Elec. fur. 1 ft and under.. $25. 00 to 


RR. hvy. melting ........ 


No. 1 cupola cast ... ‘ 
Heavy breakable cast. 


Hamilton, Ont. 


No. 1 hvy. melting ...... 
No. 1 bundles ..... ebnese 
BUG SEED sc wces sv eccce 
Mechanical bundles ...... 
Mixed steel scrap ....... 
Mixed bor. and turn. ..... 
Rails, remelting ........- 
Rails, rerolling ......... 
OS” ae ° 
Bush., new fact, prep 4: 
Bush., new fact, unprep’d 
Short steel turnings 

Cast SCFOD ccccscerssees 


eeee 
eee. 
een 


seer 


eeeee $30.00 to 35.00 


$18.00 
18.00 
16.06 
16.00 
12.00 
28.00 
19.00 


30.00 
20.00 


$24.00 
16.00 
16.00 
22.00 


-$40.00 to 43.00 
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or the Purchase or Sale of 
Tron and Steel Scrap... 


Since 1889 Luria Brothers and Company, Incorporated, have 


maintained their leadership in the industry by keeping abreast of 


the most modern methods. . . by seeking out the best 


markets in every part of the world 
ce strategically locating their offices to best serve 


the interests of their customers. 


LURIA BROTHERS & COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


LINCOLN-LIBERTY BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNSYLVANIA 


Yards 


LEBANON, PA. « READING, PA. * DETROIT (ECORSE), MICH. 
MODENA, PA. « PITTSBURGH, PA.* ERIE, PA. 


Branch Offices 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. CHICAGO, ILL. HOUSTON, TEXAS 
100 W. Monroe St. 803-4-5 Milam Bldg. Oliver Bldg. 

LEBANON, PA. PUEBLO, COLO. 

334 Colorado Bldg. 


418 Empire Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS. CLEVELAND, O. 

1022 Midland Bldg. Luria Bldg. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. READING, PA. 
Luria Bldg. 


Statler Bldg. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. DETROIT, MICH. 
2011 Book Bldg. Woolworth Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Genesee Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO., 
2110 Railway Exchange Bldg. Pacific Gas & Electric Co., Bldg. 
SINCE 1889 


IN IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


LEADERS 
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sR ED ls MARKETS & PRICES — 
* ° Price advances over previous week are printeg 

Comparison of Prices in Heavy Type; declines appear in Italics. 

; re the average of various Pig Iron: . Dec. 6, Nov. 29, Nov. 8, Dee, ’, 
fob quotations of major producing areas: Pittsburgh, Choe gross ton) 1949 1949 1949 1948 
Catcage, Gary: Clevaaas, Souager™ No. 2, foundry, Phila....$50.42 $50.42 $50.42 $51.56 
Flat-Rolled Steel: Dec. 6, Nov. 29, Nov.8, Dec. 7, No. 2, Valley furnace... 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 

(cents per pound) 1949 1949 1949 1948 No. 2, Southern Cin’ti... 46.08 46.08 46.08 49.47 

Hot-rolled sheets ....... 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.26 No. 2, Birmingham...... 89.38 39.38 39.38 43.38 
Cold-rolled sheets ...... 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 No. 2, foundry, Chicagot+ 46.50 46.50 46.50 46,50 

Galvanized sheets (10ga) 4.40 440 440 4.40 Basic del’d Philadelphia. 49.92 49.92 49.92 50.76 
Hot-rolled strip ........ 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.265 Basic, Valley furnace... 46.00 46.00 46.00 46.00 
Cold-rolled strip ....... 4.0388 4038 4.0388 4.063 Malleable, Chicagoyt .... 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 
Pa sic assured ba a0 we 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.42 Malleable, Valley ...... 46.50 46.50 46.50 46,50 
Plates wrought iron..... 7.85 785 7.85 7.85 Charcoal, Chicago ...... 68.56 68.56 68.56 73.78 
Stains C-R strip (No. 302) 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.25 Ferromanganeset ...... 173.40 173.40 173.40 161.71 

a i box) {The eurncning charge for delivery to foundries in the Ch. 
Tinplate (1.50 Ib) cokes.. $7.75 $7.75 $7.75 $6.80 “Tae ot i} gg quoted on Ferroalloy page. 
Tinplate, electro (0.50 lb) 6.70 6.70 6.70 6.00 
Special coated mfg. ternes 6.65 6.65 6.65 5.90 Scrap: 

: hapes: (per gross ton) 

a calaeandd Heavy melt’g steel, P’gh.$31.75 $31.75 $31.75 $42.75 
Merchant bars ......... 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.87 Heavy melt’g steel, Phila. 24.50 25.50 24.50 44.50 
Cold-finished bars ...... 3.995 3.995 3.995 3.995 Heavy melt’g steel, Ch’go 27.50 29.50 30.50 41.75 
Bhor BORG vais vccosesan 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 No. 1 hy comp. sh’t, Det.. 27.50 29.50 25.50 38.00 
Structural shapes ...... 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 Low phos. Young’n...... 33.75 33.75 33.75 47.16 
Stainless bars (No. 302). 28.50 28.50 28.50 28.50 No. 1, cast, Pittsburgh... 39.50 39.50 39.50 70.00 
Wrought iron bars...... 9.50 9.50 9.50 9.50 No. 1, cast, Philadelphia 38.00 38.00 37.00 66.50 

Wire: No. 1, cast, Chicago..... 2.50 44.50 44.00 71.00 

(cents per pound) : 

Bright one ous 4.15 415 4.15 4.256 Coke: Connellsville: 

Rails: pan cae seat $14.00 $14.00 $14.25 $15.00 
ican... _ -.. $3.20 $8.20 $8.20 $3.20 Foundry coke, prompt... 15.75 15.75 15.75 17.00 
Light rails hha ns eee 3.55 3.55 3.55 3.55 Nonferrous Metals: 

a swage ae (cents aor pound to large buyers) 

ollars per net ton Copper, electro, Conn.... 18.50 18.50 18. 23. 
Rerolling billets ........ $52.00 $52.00 $52.00 $52.00 ioe eae iia ‘Rees 18 ee 8.50 23.50 
: pper, ; 625 18.625 23.625 
Slabs, rerolling ........ 52.00 52.00 52.00 52.00 Tin Straits, New York... 81.00 85.00 94.00 $1.08 
Forging billets ........ 61.00 61.00 61.00 61.00 Zinc, East St. Louis..... 9.75 9.75 9.75 17.50 
Alloy blooms, billets, slabs 63.00 63.00 63.00 63.00 Lead, St. Louis......... 11.80 1180 1280 2130 

Wire rod and Skelp: Aluminum, virgin ...... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17,00 

(cents per pound) Nickel electrolytic ...... 42.97 42.97 42.97 42,90 

WO DOES Sis seveectuas 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.619 Magnesium, ingot ...... 20.50 20.50 20.50 20.50 
EE ced Stceeeaecoaes 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 Antimony, Laredo, Tex.. 32.00 32.00 32.00 35.00 
Starting with the issue of May 12, 1949, the weighted 


Composite Prices 


Finished Steel Base Price 


ee 0D 


29 
29 


Dec. 6, 1949.........3.705¢ per lb 
One week ago........ 3.705¢ per Ib........ 
One month ago...... 3.705¢ per lb........ 
One year ago........ 3.720¢ per Ib........ 
High Low 
1949.... 3.720¢ Jan. 1 3.705¢ May 
EPEB sons 3.721¢ July 27 3.193¢ Jan. 
ea". 3.1938¢ July 29 2.848¢ Jan. 
i ae 2.848¢ Dec. 31 2.464¢ Jan. 
ee 2.464¢ May 29 2.396¢ Jan. 
1944.... 2.396¢ 2.396¢ 
EBs w0s 2.396¢ 2.396¢ 
42 ..c ss 2.396¢ 2.396¢ 
SPR 6 wine 2.396¢ 2.396¢ 
1940....  2.30467¢ Jan. 2 2.24107¢ Apr. 
1939.... 2.35367¢ Jan. 3 2.26689¢ May 
1988.... 2.58414¢ Jan. 4 2.27207¢ Oct. 
1937.... 2.58414¢ Mar. 9 2.32263¢ Jan. 
SR sx is 2.32263¢ Dec. 28 2.05200¢ Mar. 
1935.... 2.07642¢ Oct. 1 2.06492¢ Jan. 
1934.... 2.15867¢ Apr. 24 1.95757¢ Jan. 
3980.... 1.95578¢ Oct. 3 1.75836¢ May 
1932.... 1.89196¢ July 5 1.83901¢ Mar. 
| 1.99626¢ Jan. 13 1.86586¢ Dec. 
1929.... 2.31773¢ May 28 2.26498¢ Oct. 
Weighted index based on steel bars, 
shapes, plates, wire, rails, black pipe, hot 
and cold-rolled sheets and strip, repre- 
senting major portion of finished steel 
shipments. Index recapitulated in Aug. 
28, 1941, issue and in May 12, 1949. 
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finished steel composite was revised for the years 1941 to 
date. The weights used are based on the average product 
shipments for the 7 years 1937 to 1940 inclusive and 1946 
to 1948 inclusive. The use of quarterly figures has been 


eliminated because it was too sensitive. (See p. 139 
12, 1949, issue.) 


Pig Iron 
.... $45.88 per gross ton.... 
. 45.88 per gross ton.... 


. 45.88 per gross ton.... 
.- 46.91 per gross ton.... 


Scrap Steel 


abl ema 28.92 per gross t 
aig ie ct 28.92 per gross t 


of May 


thera $27.92 per gross ton...... 


ON. «+e. 
ON... cee 





pie hirewetd 43.00 per gross ton...... 
High Low | High Low 
$46.82 Jan. 4 $45.88 Sept. 6 | $43.00 Jan. 1 $19.33 June 2 
46.91 Oct. 12 39.58 Jan. 6 43.16 July 27 39.75 Mar. 9 
37.98 Dec. 30 30.14 Jan. 7 42.58 Oct. 28 29.50 May 20 
30.14 Dec. 10 25.37 Jan. 1 31.17 Dec. 24 19.17 Jan. 1 
25.37 Oct. 23 23.61 Jan. 2 19.17 Jan. 2 18.92 May 2 
$23.61 $23.61 19.17 Jan. 11 15.76 Oct. 24 
23.61 23.61 $19.17 $19.17 
23.61 23.61 19.17 19.17 
$23.61 Mar. 20 $23.45 Jan. 2 | $22.00 Jan. 7 $19.17 Apr. 10 
23.45 Dec. 23 22.61 Jan. 2 21.83 Dec. 30 16.04 Apr. 
22.61 Sept. 19 20.61 Sept. 12 22.50 Oct. 3 14.08 May 16 
23.25 June 21 19.61 July . 6 15.00 Nov. 22 11.00 June 17 
23.25 Mar. 9 20.25 Feb. 16 21.92 Mar. 30 12.67 June 9 
19.74 Nov. 24 18.73 Aug. 11 17.75 Dec. 21 12.67 June 8 
18.84 Nov. 5 17.88 May 14 13.42 Dec. 10 10.33 Apr. 29 
17.90 May 1 16.90 Jan. 27 13.00 Mar. 13 9.50 Sept. 25 
16.90 Dec. 5 13.56 Jan. 3 12.25 Aug. 8 6.75 Jan. 3 
14.81 Jan. 5 13.56 Dec. 6 8.50 Jan. 12 6.43 July 5 
15.90 Jan. 6 14.79 Dec. 15 11.83 Jan. 6 8.50 Dec. 29 
18.71 May 14 18.21 Dec. 17 17.58 Jan. 29 14.08 Dec. 8 
Based on averages for basic iron Average of No. 1 heavy melting 
at Valley furnaces and foundry iron steel scrap delivered to consumers 
at Chicago, Philadelphia, Buffalo, at Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and Chi- 
Valley and Birmingham. cago. 
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rs Since 1898 — for over fifty years — the 
50 
30 ee as Alter Company has served the scrap con- 
. soe sumer as well as the scrap producing indus- 
“ ee tries and the scrap dealers. 
ted 
to Grades 
46 During this half century, wars, peace, 
ay 
ll prosperity, inflation and depression have 
Foundry Steel left their imprint of experience upon the 
policies and practices of the Alter Company. 
Sl it-T-3 a eel lols 
2 ae If you have a scrap problem, we invite 
20 you to let us counsel with you. We promise 
. 1 St i ! i | * . 
a ee you that your time will not be wasted. 
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IRON AGE 


STEEL 
PRICES 











INGOTS 
Carbon forging. net ton 


Alloy net ton 






Carbon rerolling net ton 





Alloy, net ton 


SHEET BARS 





PIPE SKELP 


WIRE RODS 


SHEETS 
Hot-rolled (18 ga. & hvr. 





Cold-rolled 


Galvanized (10 gage 





Enameling (12 gage) 
Long ternes (10 gage 


Hi Str. low alloy, h.r. 





Hi Str. low alloy, c.r. 






Hi Str. low alloy, galv. 


STRIP 
Hot-rolled (over 6 in. 


Cold-rolied 


Hi Str. low alloy, h.r. 


Hi Str. low alloy, c.r. 


TINPLATEt 
Cokes, 1.50-Ib, base box 


Electrolytic 
0.25, 0.50, 0.75 ib box 





BLACKPLATE, 29 gage 
Hollowware enameling 


BARS 
Carbon steel 
Reinforcing} 


Cold-finished 


Alloy, hot-rotled 
Alloy- cold-drawn 
Hi Str. alloy, h.r. 


PLATE 
Carbon Steel 





Floor plates 
Alloy 


Hi St. low alloy 






SHAPES, Structural 

Hi Str. low alloy 

MANUFACTURERS’ WIRE 
Bright 

PILING, Steel sheet 







BILLETS, BLOOMS, SLABS 


Carbon forging billets, net ton 






Pittsburgh 


$50.00 
1 


$51.00 


| 1,17 


$52.00 


$61.00 


$63.00 


} 1,17 


6.75 


Smaller numbers in orice boxes indicate producing companies. For main office locations, see key on facing page. 
Base prices at producing points apply only to sizes and grades produced in these areas. Prices are in cents per Ib 


Chicago Gary 
| $52.00 | $52.00 
i 1 1 
$61.00 | $61.00 
1.4 1.8 
$63.00 


| $63.00 


} 1 } 1 


4.40 





6.05 








land 


4.40 
| 4 


4.95 


4.5 
6.05 
| as 


| 
| 


| 6.75 
14 








sillon 





Canton 
Cleve- | Mas- | Middle-| Youngs- 


town 




















Bethle- 
town hem 
| 
$57.00 
| 13 
$61.00 
| $63.00 $63.00 
| 13 3 
| $57.00 
| 
| 


1,4,6,13 


4.40 


4.95 
1,4,6,13 


6.05 
4.6.13 


3.25 
1,4,6.18 


4.00 
4,6,13.40.48,49) 
4.95 
14,618 


6.05 
4.6.18 


‘$7.75 
4 











$52.00 | $57.00 





$63.00 


3.4 

















Deduct $1.30, $1.05 and 75¢ respectively from 1.50-ib coke base box price 





3.25 3.25 3.25 | 3.25 
| 5.7.9,28 | 23.66 1.6.8 5 | 
4.00 | 4.15 4.00 4.00 | 4.00 
| 5.7,9.63 | 66 8 2.5 | 7 
4.95 4.95 | 4.95 
5 1.6.8 5 
6.05 | 6.05 
| 5.9 2.5 
$7.75 $7.75 | 
1,5,9.15 1.6.8 
i - 
5.30 5.30 | | 
| 1.5.15 1.6.8 | 
| 3.35 3.35 | 3.35 | 3.38 3.35 | 
9.17 1.4.23 | 1.6.8 4 | 4 
3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 | 3.35 | 
| 1.5 | 4 1.6.8 | 4 
| 3.955 | 4.002 4.00 | 4.00 | 4.00 
4.002'* | 23.69.70 4.73.74 2.61 4.82 
| 17,52,69.71 
3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 
} 1,17 | 1.4.28 1.6.8 4,42 
4.65 | 4.65 4.65 4.65 | 4.65 
2,17.62.69.71 | 2.23,.69,.70 4.73.74 2.61 4.42.82 
| 5.10 5.10 5.10 
11.5 1.6.8 4 
3.40 | 3.40 3.40 3.40 
§ 1.6.8 





4.15 
2.5.18 





4.15 


re) 
~ 
“4 











5.30 
4 


3.35 


1.4.6 
3.35 
1.4.6 


4.00 
6.40.57 


3.75 
1,6.25 3 
4.65 
6.25.67 3 
5.10 


3.40 





3.75 


3.70 























3 12,47 
4.00 4.291247 
3 4.2588 41 
4.95 5.15 
3 12 
6.05 6.25 
3 12 
$7.85 | $7.95 
3 22 
5.40 | 5.50 
3 22 
3.55 
12 
3.35 
3 
4.30 
12 
4.05 
2 
Conk ae 
12 
3.40 3.65 


Duluth= 4.15? 
Pueblo=4.50'* | 


— 
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IRON AGE 


STEEL 
PRICES 


Smaller numbers indicate producing ee —_ at ri 
eee Extras apply. 


KEY TO STEEL PRODUCERS 
With Principal Offices 


WEST COAST 
Birm- Seattle, San Francisco, 


“Houston Ingham | 


| F= $71,009 
| F=$80.00'? 


| F=$82.00!9 


| SF, LA= 4.0524 
| LA=4,2082 


| LA=3.952+ 
| F= 4,1§'9 


SF = 4,952* 
| F=4.90'9 


SF, LA= 5.15?" 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| $7.85 


pe 


Los Angeles, Fontana 


| Geneva= $61.00!® 


Mansfield = $58.00 G. T.75 


| Portsmouth = $55.002° 


Portsmouth = 3.402° 
Worcester = 3.70? 


Kokomo,*° Ashland? = 3.25 


New Haven= 4.50? 68 


| Ashland = 4,407 
Ko'’omo= 4.8%° 


Ashland = 3.257 
Atlanta= 3.40®5 


Deduct $1.30, $1.05 and 75¢ respectively from 1.50-Ib coke base box price 


3.35 | (SF, LA= 4.0524 
lau | |LA= 4.0882 


| 3.35 |/SF, S=4.1082 
|| F= 4.00!° 


} 4,11 | 


F=4.001° 
| $= 4.3062 
Geneva = 3.40'°® 


5.20 
| i 
3.85 | 3.65 | 3.25 


3 83 | ut 
| 4.95 
{il 


4.55 ‘| SF, LA=5.1024 
| 83 4. LA= 5.1082 


| } SS 


4.75 


Atlanta= 3.5065 


Atlanta = 3.505 


| Putnam, Newark =4.406° 


Cumberland = 3.957 2 


'| TINPLAT 


INGOTS _ 
Carbon forging, net ton 
Alloy, net ton 


BILLETS, BLOOMS. SLASS 
Carbon, rerolling, net ton 
Carbon forging billets, net ton 


Alloy net ton 


SHEET BARS 





| PIPE SKELP 


| WIRE RODS 


| SHEETS 
Hot-rolled (18 ga. & hvr.) 


Cold-rolled 
Galvanized (10 gage) 
Enameling (12 gage) 
Long ternes (10 gage) 
Hi Str. low alloy, h.r. pes 

Hi Str. low alloy, c.r. 
Hi Str, low alloy, galv. 

| STRIP 
Hot-rolled 

~ Cold-rolled 

"Hi Str, low allloy, hur, 


Hi ‘Str. ‘low alloy, c.r. 


E 
Cokes, 1.50-ib, base box 





Electrolytic 
0.25, 0.50, 0.75 ib box 


BLACKPLATE. 29 gage 
Hollowware enameling 


BARS 
Carbon steel 


~ Reinforcingt 


~ Cold-finished 


“Allloy, hot-rolled 


Newark, 69 Worcester? = 4.95 


| Claymont = 3.5029 


Coatesville= 3.50?! 
Harrisburg= 3.7595 


Harrisburg= 4. 5535 5 


‘Coatesville= 4.502 


+f Geneva=5.20'6 ; 


| Portsmouth= 4.1520 


Worcester = 4.45? 


Alloy, cold-drawn eo 


Hi Str. low 2 alloy, her. 


PLATE 
Carbon steel! 


Floor plates 
Alloy 
~ Hi Str. low alloy 


SHAPES, Structural 


Hi Str. low alloy 





MANUFACTURERS’ wi RE 
Bright 


: Notes: +Special coated mfg ternes, “deduct $1. 10 from 1.50-lb coke base “box price. 
n-making quality blackplate, 55 to 128- lb, deduct $2.00 from 1.50-lb coke base box. 
tStraight lengths only from producer to fabricator. 
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40 
4| 


43 
a4 
45 
4% 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 


55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 


64 Niles Rolling Mill Co., 


66 Acme Steel Co., 


. Bethlehem Steel Co., 


Carnegie-illinois Steel Corp., 
American Steel & Wire Co., 


Pittsburgh 
Cleveland 
Bethlehem 
Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown 
Armco Steel Corp., Middletown, Ohio 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. 
National Tube Co., Pittsburgh 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Co., Birmingham 
Great Lakes Steel Corp., Detroit 
Sharon Steel Corp., Sharon, Pa. 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., Denver 
Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, W. Va 
Geneva Steel Co., Salt Lake City 
Crucible Steel Co. of America, New York 
Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh 
Kaiser Co., Inc., Oakland, Calif. 
Portsmouth Steel Corp., Portsmouth, Ohio 
Lukens Steel Co., Coatsville, Pa. 

Granite City Steel Co., Granite City, II! 
Wisconsin Steel Co., South Chicago, II! 
Columbia Steel Co., San Francisco 
Copperweld Steel Co., Glassport, Pa. 
Alan Wood Steel Co., Conshohocken, Pa 


California Cold Rolled Steel Corp., Los An- 
geles 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 
Worth Steel Co., Claymont, Del. 
Continental Steel Corp., Kokomo, Ind 
Rotary Electric Steel Co., Detroit 

Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis 

Northwestern Steel & Wire Co., Sterling, II! 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co., Peoria, Ill. 
Central Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa 
Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa. 
Eastern Stainless Steel Corp., Baltimore 
Washington Stee! Corp., Washington, Pa 
Jessop Steel Co., Washington, Pa. 

Blair Strip Steel Co., New Castle, Pa. 
Superior Steel Corp., Carnegie, Pa. 
Timken Steel & Tube Div., Canton, Ohio 
Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co., Beaver Fal!s, Po 
Reeves Steel & Mfg. Co., Dover, Ohio 
John A. Roebling's Sons Co., Trenton, N. J 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Fitchburg, Mass 
McLouth Steel Corp., Detroit 

Cold Metal Products Co., Youngstown 
Thomas Steel Co., Warren, Ohio 

Wilson Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
Sweet's Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa. 
Superior Drawn Steel Co., Monaca, Pa. 

A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh 


Firth Sterling Steel & Carbide Corp., McKees- 
port, Pa. 


Ingersoll Steel Div., Chicago 

Latrobe Electric Steel Co., Latrobe, Pa. 
Fitzsimons Steel Co., Youngstown 

Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 
Universal-Cyclops Steel Corp., Bridgeville, Po 
Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co., Latrobe, Pa. 
Cuyahoga Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland 


Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., 
Francisco 


Follansbee Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 
Niles, Ohio 
Atlantic Steel Co., Atlanta 
Chicago 
Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co., 


San 


Chicago 


68 Detroit Steel Corp., Detroit 


8! 
82 
83 


Wyckoff Steel Co., Pittsburgh 

Bliss & Laughlin, Inc., Harvey, Ill. 
Columbia Steel & Shafting Co., Pittsburgh 
Cumberland Steel Co., Cumberland, Md. 
La Salle Steel Co., Chicago 

Monarch Steel Co., Inc., Indianapolis 
Empire Steel Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
Mahoning Valley Steel Co., Niles, 
Oliver Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Co., Pittsburgh 
Standard Forgings Corp., Chicago 

Driver Harris Co., Harrison, N. J. 

Detroit Tube & Steel Div., Detroit 

Reliance Div., Eaton Mfg. Co., Massillon, Ohio 
Sheffield Steel Corp., Kansas City 


Ohio 
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FOUNDED jess MARKETS & PRICES————_—_—_—____$_ 


MERCHANT WIRE PRODUCTS 


To the dealer, f.o.b. mill 


Base Column 


Pittsburg, 
Calif. 
Standard & coated nails* 103 122 
Woven wire fencet+ . 109 132 
Fence posts, carloadstt.. 112 
Single loop bale ties .... 106 130 
Galvanized barbed wire** 123 143 


Twisted barbless wire .. 123 





* Pgh., Chi, Duluth; Worcester, 6 col- 
umns higher; Houston, 8 columns higher; 
Kansas City, 12 columns higher. + 15% 
gage and heavier. ** On 80 rod spools, in 
carloads. tt Duluth, Joliet and Johns- 
town. 

Base per Pittsburg, 
100 Ib Calif. 


Annealed fence wiret $4.80 $5.75 
Annealed, galv. fencingt 5.25 6.20 
Cut nails, carloadstt . 6.75 


t Add 30¢ at Worcester; 10¢ at Spar- 
rows Pt. 
tt Less 20¢ to jobbers. 


PRODUCING POINTS — Standard, 
Coated or galvanized nails, woven wire 
fence, bale ties, and barbed wire: Ala- 
bama City, Ala., 4; Atlanta, 65; Aliquip- 
pa, Pa. (except bale ties), 5; Barton- 
ville, Ill. (except bale ties), 34; Chicago, 
4; Donora, Pa., 2; Duluth, 2; Fairfield, 
Ala., 11; Johnstown, Pa. (except bale 
ties), 3; Joliet, IlL, 2; Kokomo, Ind., 30; 
Minnequa, Colo., 14; Monessen, Pa. (ex- 
cept bale ties), 18; Pittsburg, Calif., 24; 
Portsmouth, Ohio, 20; Rankin, Pa. (ex- 
cept bale ties), 2; Sparrows Point (ex- 
cept woven fence), 3; Sterling, IIL, 33; 
San Francisco (except nails and woven 
fence), 14; Torrance, Calif. (nails only), 
24; Worcester (nails only), 2; Houston 
(except bale ties), 83; Kansas City (ex- 
cept bale ties), 83. 

Fence posts: Duluth, 2; Johnstown, 
Pa., 3; Joliet, IIL, 2; Minnequa, Colo., 14; 
Moline, IIL, 4; Williamsport, Pa., 51. 

Cut nails: Wheeling, W. Va., 15; Con- 
shohocken, Pa., 26. 


CLAD STEEL 


Base prices, cents per pound, f.o.b. mill 


Stainless-carbon Plate Sheet 
No. 304, 20 pct, 


Coatesville, Pa. (21)...*26.50 
Washetn, Pa. (39)...*26.50 
Claymont, Del. (29)...*26.50 
Conshohocken, Pa. (26) *22.50 
New Castle, Ind. (55). .*26.50 *24.00 


Nickel-carbon 

10 pet, Coatesville, (26). 27.50 
Inconel-carbon 

10 pet, Coatesville, (21). 36.00 
Monel-carbon 

10 pet, Coatesville, (21). 29.00 
No. 302 Stainless-copper- 

stainless,Carnegie, Pa. (41) 75.00 
Aluminized steel sheets, hot 

dip, Butler, Pa., (7). 


“1 
«a 


on 





*Includes annealing and pickling, or 
sandblasting. 


ELECTRICAL SHEETS 
24 gage, HR cut lengths, f.o.b. miil 


Cents per lb 


Armature . - ie eed 5.45 
Electrical 5.95 
as iw a oi 6.70 
Dynamo 7.50 
Transformer 72 . - ae 8.05 
Transformer 66 .....cecccece ‘se 8.60 
Transformer 58 9.30 


Transformer 52 . ; — 10.10 


PRODUCING POINTS—Beech Bottom, 
W. Va., 18; Brackenridge, Pa., 28; Fol- 
lansbee, W. Va., 63, add 1.75¢; Granite 
City, IllL., 22; Indiana Harbor, Ind., 8; 
Mansfield, Ohio, 75; Niles, Ohio, 64, 76; 
Toronto, Ohio, 63; Vandergrift, Pa., 1; 
Warren, Ohio, 4; Zanesville, Ohio, 7. 
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Numbers after producing points 
correspond to steel producers. 
See key on Steel Price page. 


BOLTS, NUTS, RIVETS, SET 
SCREWS 


Consumer Prices 


(Bolts and nuts f.0.b. mill Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Birmingham or Chicago) 
Base discount less case lots 


Machine and Carriage Bolts 


Pct Off List 
% in. & smaller x 6 in. & shorter.... 35 
37 


9/16 & % in. x 6 in. & shorter....... 7 
% in. & larger x 6 in. shorter. 34 
All diam., longer than 6 in. ° 30 
Lag, all diam over 6 in. & longer.... 35 
Lag, all diam x 6 in. & shorter... 37 
Plow bolts <wiaaeeaen Se whws 47 


Nuts, Cold Punched or Hot Pressed 


(Hexagon or Square) 


% in. and smaller doc wh ulin da crue 
9/16 to 1 in. inclusive ......... a8 34 
1% to 1% in. inclusive ...... oe Gie ay ae 
15, in. and larger .... ; 27 


On above bolts and nuts, excepting 
plow bolts, additional allowances of 15 pct 
for full container quantities. There is an 
additional 5 pet allowance for carload 
shipments. 


Semifinished Hexagon Nuts 
uss SAE 


7/16 in. and smaller 41 
% in. and smaller ....... 38 cc 
% in. through 1 in. .... .* 39 
9/16 in. through 1 in. ... 37 Fe 
1% in. through 1% in. . 35 37 
15 in. and larger . 28 


In full case lots, 15 pet additional dis- 
count. 


Stove Bolts 


Packages, nuts separate . ; $61.75 
DU ak ean xverkas ke era 


(% in. and larger) 
Large Rivets Base per 100 Ib 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, Birmingham ....... $6. 
¥.0.0. SANOR, FO. ck. vs cuve 6. 


an) 
cio 


(7/16 in. and smaller) 
Small Rivets Pet off List 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham ei seis 


Cap and Set Screws 


(In packages) Pct Off List 


Hexagon head cap screws, coarse or 
fine thread, up to and incl. 1 in. x 
6 in., SAE 1020, bright ... 46 


% to 1 in. x 6 in, SAE (1035), 


heat treated . 35 
Milled studs ...... shag ae tee “<a 
Flat head cap screws, listed sizes . 5 
Fillister head cap, listed sizes ...... 28 

C-R SPRING STEEL 

Base per pound f.o.b. mill 
0.26 to 0.40 carbon . seta 4.00¢ 
0.41 to 0.60 carbon .... coe eee 
0.61 to O:60 CRRMOM «0.6. sce8 6.10¢ 
0.81 to 1.05 carbon . coese vad ee 
1.06 to 1.35 carbon oe 10.35¢ 


Worcester, add 0.30¢. 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 


(51.50% Fe; natural content, delivered 
lower lake ports) 


Per gross ton 


Old range, bessemer. ives ae ee 
Old range, nonbessemer......... 7.45 
Mesabi, bessemer ... s ined ae 
Mesabi, nonbessemer ............. 17.20 
Eee WOOROTES 4. c. - scvsvcse j 7.20 


After Dec. 31, 1948, increases or de- 
creases in Upper Lake freight, dock and 
handling charges and taxes thereon to be 
for the buyers’ account. 


RAILS, TRACK SUPPLIES 


F.o.b. mill 


Standard rails, 100 Ib and heavier 

No. 1 quality, per 100 Ib. 3.20 
Joint bars, per 100 Ib ......... 4.25 
Light rails per 100 Ib .... “Vato 3.55 


Bas Price 
cents per |b 
Track spikes? .... ee : 5.35 
IOS <a 2 v's nln won csenas eoskss,. 69 
Screw spikes ..... Sn imey aoe bie 8.00 
The PIASES. «...cccvcvecseecene 4.05 


Tie plates, Pittsburgh, Torr., Calif.* 4.2 


Track bolts, untreated i lh 8.25 
Track bolts, heat treated, to rai 
roads aiken se din tet. o'er 6 KE 8.50 





* Seattle, add 30¢. 
+ Kansas City, 5.60¢. 


PRODUCING POINTS—Standard rails 
Bessemer, Pa., 1; Ensley, Ala., 11; Gary, 
1; Indiana Harbor, Ind., 8; Lackawanna 
N. Y., 3; Minnequa, Colo., 14; Steelton, 
Pa., 3. 

Light rails: All the above except In- 
diana Harbor and Steelton, plus Fairfield, 
Ala., 11; Johnstown, Pa. 3; Minnequa, 
Colo., 14. 

Joint bars: Bessemer, Pa., 1; Fairfield, 
Ala., 11; Indiana Harbor, Ind., 8; Joliet, 
Ill, 1; Lackawanna, N. Y., 3; Steelton, 
Pa., 3; Minnequa, Colo., 14. 

Track spikes: Fairfield, Ala., 11; In- 
diana Harbor, Ind., 6, 8; Lebanon, Pa, 
3; Minnequa, Colo., 14; Pittsburgh, 5; 
Chicago, 4; Struthers, Ohio, 6; Youngs- 
town, 4. 

Track bolts: Fairfield, Ala., 11 ; Lebanon, 
Pa., 3; Minnequa, Colo., 14; Pittsburgh, 
Tt>. oes 

Acles: Fairfield, Ala., 11; Gary, 1; In- 
diana Harbor, Ind., 79; Johnstown, Pa, 
3; McKees Rocks, Pa., 1. 

Tie plates: Fairfield, Ala., 11; Gary, 1 
Indiana Harbor, Ind., ; Lackawanna, 
N. Y., 3; Pittsburgh, Calif., 24; Pittsburgh, 
4; Seattle, 62; Steelton, Pa., 3; Torrance, 
Calif., 24; Minnequa, Colo., 14. 


TOOL STEEL 


F.o.b. mill 

Base 

Ww Cr Vv Mo Co per lb 
18 4 1 — — 90.5¢ 
18 4 1 “= 5 $1.42 
18 4 2 — — $1.025 
1.5 4 1.5 8 — 65¢ 
6 4 2 6 — 69.5¢ 
High-carbon-chromium ........... 52¢ 
Oil hardened manganese.... in ee 
ee re aay 26.5¢ 
Extra carbon . des neiee mas 22¢ 
Regular carbon . aes cs ae 


Warehouse prices on and east of Mis- 
sissippi are 2%4¢ per Ib higher. West of 
Mississippi, 4%¢ higher. 


COKE 


Furnace, beehive (f.o.b. oven) Net Ton 
Connellsville, Pa. . $13.50 to $14.5! 


Foundry, beehive (f.0.b. oven) 


Connellsville, Pa. ......$15.50 to $16.00 
Foundry, oven coke 
RS MEY di oo 0 bd Se eo ee $20.90 
Chicago, f.o.b. .... ae cacie ae 
ee SS eee ee 
New England, del’d ... 00 6a ge 
Seaboard, N. J., f.o.b. . oo eeee ae 
Philadeiphia, f£.0.b. .....csceee% 20.45 
Swedeland, Pa., f.o.b. .......... 20.40 
Plainesville, Ohio, f.o.b. . ah ee 
Erie, del’d . oes ee. . $20.25 to 21.04 
Cleveland, del’d ............5..+ B08 
ee ees eee 21.71 
oe, Pee I 4s, « oe ke 23.50 
oh, A CER "ics wea ae .. 21.60 
Birmingham, del’d ............. 18.7% 


FLUORSPAR 


Washed gravel fluorspar, f.o.b. cars, 
Rosiclare, Ill. Base price, per ton net: 
Effective CaF, content: 

70% or more aa ilae .. . $37.00 
60% or less .......... Se eatacarae 34.00 
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IRON AiiE———MARKETS & PRICES 





Base prices, in cents per pound, 
f.o.b. producing point 


STAINLESS STEELS 


_— 








Product skal 301 302 303 304 316 321 347 410 416 430 
Ingots, terolling.......... 12.75 | 13.60 | 15.00 | 14.50 | 22.75 | 18.25 | 20.00 | 11.25 | 13.75 | 11.50 
Slabs, billets, reroiling 17.00 | 18.25 | 20.25 | 19.25 | 30.25 | 24.50 | 26.75 | 15.00 | 18.50 | 16.25 
Forg. discs, die blocks, rings | 30.50 | 30.50 | 33.00 | 32.00 | 49.00 | 36.50 | 41.00 | 24.50 | 25.00 | 25.00 
Billets, forging........... 24.25 | 24.26 | 26.25 | 25.50 | 389.00 | 29.00 | 32.75 | 19.50 | 20.00 | 20.00 
Gare, wire, structurals 28.50 | 28.50 | 31.00 | 30.00 | 46.08 | 34.00 | 38.50 | 23.00 | 23.56 | 23.50 
PUR So asians snes veh 32.00 | 32.00 | 34.00 | 34.00 | 50.50 | 39.50 | 44.00 | 26.00 a 26.50 
NM ai paes Weeess ccd 37.50 | 37.60 | 39.50 | 38.50 | 63.00 | 45.60 | 50.00 | 33.08 | 33.50 | 35.50 
Strip, het-rolled........... 24.25 | 25.75 | 30.00 | 27.75 | 46.00 | 34.50 | 38.75 | 21.25 | 28.00 | 21.75 . 
Strip, cold-rolied...........| 30.60 | 33.00 | 36.50 | 36.00 | 65.00 | 44.50 | 48.50 | 27.00 | 33.50 | 27.50 


Numbers correspond to producers. See Key on Steel Price Page. 


- 
STAINLESS STEEL PRODUCING POINTS—Sheets : Midland, Pa. 17; Bracken- 
ridge, 28; Butler, 7 7; McKeesport, Pa., 1; Washington, Pa., 38, 39; "Baltimore, 
Siiadietown, Ohio, 7 ; Massillon, Ohio, 4; Gary, 1; Bridgeville, Pa. 59; New Castle, 
ha. 55; Lockport, N. 


Strip: Midland og 3: Cleveland, 2; Carnegie, Pa., 41; McKeesport, Pa., 54; 
Reading, Pa. 36; Washington, Pa., oS w. Leechburg, Pa., 28; Bridgeville, Pa., 59; 

Detroit, 47; Massillon, Canto YT 4; Middletown, Ohio, 7; Harrison, N. J., 49; 
Youngstown, 48; Lockport, N. ew Britain, Conn., are Sharon, 13; Butler, Pa, ae 

Bars: Baltimore, 7; Du ne he 1; Munhall, Pa., ; Reading, Pa., 36; Titusville, 
Pa., 59; Washington, Pa, ev: McKeesport Pa., 1, 54; Bridgeville Pa., 59; Dunkirk, 

N. ¥., 28; Massillon, Ohio, 4; Chicago 1, 67; Syracuse, N. ¥ ; Watervliet, 'N. Y., 28; 
Waalleanb. > ae Lockport, N. <a ; Canton, Ohio, 42. 


Wire: Wauke an, Ill., 2; ty Ohio, 4; McKeesport, Pa., me Bridgeport, Conn., 
44; ae. S es enton, N. J., 45; Harrison N. J., 80; altimore, 7 ; Dunkirk 

Structurals: Baltimore, 7; ‘Massillon, Ohio, 4; Chicago, 1 , 67; Watervliet, N. ve 28; 
Bridgeport, Conn., 44. 


Plates: Brackenridge, Pa., 28; Butler, Pa., 7; Chicago, 1; Munhall, Pa., 1; Midland, 
Pa., 17; New Castle, pe. 65; "Lockport, N. Y., 46; Middletown, 7; Washington, Pa., 39; 
Cleveland, Massillon, 4. 

Forged discs, die blocks, rings: Pittsburgh, 1, 17; Syracuse, 17; Ferndale, Mich., 28. 

Forging billets: ae. Pa. 17s Baltimore, 7; Washington, Pa., 39; McKeesport, 
54; Massfllon, Canton, Ohio, 4 : Watervliet, 28 ; Pittsburgh, Chicago, 1 





Domestic sponge iron, 98+% 


REFRACTORIES (¥.0.0. works) ymestic sponge tron, 


9.0¢ to 15.0¢ 
Fire Clay Brick Carloads, Per 1000 neces oo annealed, 
First quality, Il, Ky., Md., Mo., Olo, Pa. 99.54% Fe .......... 31.5¢ to 39.5¢ 


«exeopt Salina, Ba.) agd’so).°- $40.09 Blesirolyttesron,unasnégieg, ©" 
Sec. quality, “Pa., : Ma., ‘Ky. ‘Sia. +i a4: £00 Hydr a n reduced ro = 
No. $ Oblo....... . 66.00 nus 300 mesh, 98+ . 63.0¢ to 80.0¢ 


Carbonyl iron, ‘size . 

microns, 98%, 99.8+% Fe 90.0¢ a $1, 75 
MNS a 6 C66 008 HO. OS oe 
SE hg a tad Os 0 6.0. e 0 « 
Brass, 10 ton lots. 


Ground fire cla . ‘net, ton, bulk (ex- 
cept Salina, , add $1.50)...... 11.50 


Silica Brick 


Mt Union, Pa., Ensley, Ala. ....... $0.00 Copper, electrolytic .... 
tilde, Pa Br BIR eno 7 4:00 Copper, reduced .....-°°-.. tao 
ME 10.06. 6 ces’ Ce eeecessscse ° ; ? 
COND EIMNINOE ccs cs cceccscos $9.00 Chromium, electrolytic, 99% 
Western, Utah and Calif... ." . 17! 96.00 | MM... eee es seen Ht 
Super Duty, Hays, Pa., Athens, a9 7 i Aa 58.006 
Silica cement, net’ ion, ‘bulk, Bast: Molybdenum, 99%... -.. oor 
net ton, bu Nickel, led 61.00 
gift (except Hays, Pa.) . "$13.76 to 14.00 Hiek caerieal. wl us “6 — 
= coment, net ton, bulk, Hays, 16.00 cneah, “anamenlel a 68.00¢ 
silica cement, net ton, buik, Ensley, ie Solder powder ..._....8. 6¢ plus metal cont 
Silica cement, net ton, bulk, Chi- Stainless steel, 302.. ry: 
slog cement, et ton, “bail, Utah Tungsten, 9920622200 ei i 
at 99%.) 
and Calif Om DU, Ulan 31.00 «Zine, 10 ton fots. 18. 80¢ to 18-38¢ 


Chrome Brick Per Net Ton 
Standard aaieaty ences Balt., 


ELECTRODES 








Ee ae ss gee eae a we "$69.00 Cents per Ib, f.0.b. plant, threaded 
electrodes with nipples, unbozred 
Magnesite Brick 
Standard, Baltimore ............ $91.00 
Chemically bonded, Baltimore .._.. 80.00 o- 9 = Fas 
Grain Magnesite Std. %-in. grains 
Domestic, f.0.b. Baltimore, GRAPHITE 
in bulk, fines removed... $56.00 to $56.50 47, a, ae 60, 72 16.00¢ 
Domestic, f.0.b. Chewelah, Wash., 8 t 48, £9, 72 16.50¢ 
in bulk with fines 30.50 to. 31.00 7 48, 17.75¢ 
in sacks with fines....... 35.00 to 35.50 6 48° 80 19.00¢ 
De 4 is 30.508 
ad Burned Dolomite : 
F.o.b. producing points in Pennsyl- 2% 24, 30 31.00¢ 
vania, West eS irginia and Ohio, 2 34, 30 33.00¢ 
Per net ton, bulk, Midwest, add CARBON 
10¢ Missouri Valley, add 20¢. - $13.25 40 100, 110 7.50¢ 
35 65, 110 7.50¢ 
METAL POWDERS 30 65, 84,110 1.50¢ 
Per pound, f.0.b. shipping point, in ton . i 
lots, for minus 100 meek + to 20 * os ioe 
Swedish sponge iron c.Lf. 10, 12 66 8.25¢ 
New York, ocean bags. . 7.4¢to 9.0¢ x 60 8.50¢ 
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PIPE AND TUBING 


Base discounts, f.o.b. milis 
Base price, about $200. 00 per net ton 


Standard, Threaded and 


Coupled 

Steel, bathwele® Black Galv 

ie - in. 43 to4l 26% to 24% 
%-in. ... - 46 to44 30% to 28% 
1-in. 48% to 46% 3% to 31% 
1%-in. ... 49 to 47 3 to 32 
Sah benee « 49% to47% 34% to 32 12 
ee 50 to 48 35 to 33 
2% to 3-in. 50% to 48% 35% to 332 
Steel, lapweld 
es ca aaen o 39 26 to24 
2% to 3-in. .. 43% to 42 28 to27 
3% to 6-in. .. 6% to 42 31 to27 
Steel, seamless 
Ss  .cssenss ‘OO 23 

2% to 3-in. .. 41 26 

3% to 6-in. .. 43 28 
Wrought Iron, buttweld 

400d 6a +20% +47 
ae “ses . +10% +36 

1 & 1% in. + 4% +27 
2-in. .. ‘ —1% +23% 
Bam owe won — 2 +23 
Wrought aren lapweld 

2-in. 7% +31 

2 l, to 3 % -in.. + 5 +26% 


SN oe abused , list +2016 
$144 to 8-in. + 2 +22 


Extra Strong, Plain Ends 
Steel, buttweld 


lm-in. ... 42 to 40 27 to 25 

%, -in. ‘ , 46 to 44 31 to 29 
1-in. ae aon 48 to 46 34 to: 

1% -in. F 48% to 46% 34% to 33% 
tS Ae 49 to 47 35 to 33 
we, ss cawewd 49144 to47% 35% to34% 
2% to 3-in. 50 to 48 36 ©6to34 
Steel, lapweld 
2-in. . - 39% to38% 25 to 24 
2% to 3-in. 444% to42%e 30 to 28 
3% to 6-in. . 48 to 44 33% to 31% 
Steel, seamless 
cS eee 37 23 
2% to 3-in. .. 41 27 
3% to 6-in. .. 45 30% 
Wrought Iron, buttweld 

RE an net t's +40 

2cin, An ectes + 9% +34 
1 to 2-in. —%% + 23 
Wrought want lapweld 

a + . 2 +271 
2% to 4-in. _ +16 
4% to 6-in. ant +20% 


For threads only, buttweld, lapweld and 
seamless pipe, one point higher discount 
(lower price) ope For plain ends, 
buttweld, lapweld and seamless pipe 3-in. 
and smaller, three —— higher discount 
(lower price) 7 les while for lapweld 
and seamless yim and larger four 
points higher discount (lower price) ap- 
plies. On buttweld and lapweld oe, pipe, 
jobbers are granted a discount of 5 pct 
*Fontana, Calif, deduct 11 points from 
figures in left columns. 


BOILER TUBES 


Seamless steel and electric welded com- 
mercial boiler tubes and locomotive tubes, 
minimum wall. Prices per 100 ft at mill in 
carload a cut length 4 1 4 to 24 ft inclusive. 

OD G Seamless Electric Weld 
inin. B G H.R. C.R. iat C.D. 


2 13 $19.18 $22.56 \o 
12 -79 30.33 25.02 29.41 
12 28.68 33.76 27.82 33.74 
3% 11 35.85 42.20 34.78 40.94 
4 10 44.51 62.35 43.17 50.78 


CAST IRON WATER PIPE 


o 
nw 
wo 
- 
: 

oo 
wo 


Per nee ton 
70 


6 to 24-in., del’d Chicago ........ $95 
6 to 24-in., del’d N. Y......$92.50 to 97.40 
6 to 24-in., aon NE nas ws ohcine he $3.50 
6-in. and large .0.b. cars, San 
Francisco, . ——- for all 
rail shipment; and water 


shipment less .........+.. eee: semen 


Class “A” and pipe, $5 extra; 4-in. 
pipe is $5 a ton above 6-in. 








| 
} 
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UNIVER 


IRON AGE 


Base prices, f.o.b. warehouse, dollars per 100 th, 


















































(Metropolitan area delivery, add ihe to base price except Cinciny 
WAREHOUSE PRICES and New Orleans (*), add 10¢; New York, Chicago and Boston, add 20e), 
SHEETS STRIP PLATES | SHAPES BARS ALLOY BARS 
Hot- Hot- Cold. Cold. 
CITIES Cold- Rolled. Rolled. Drawn, Drawn, 
Hot- Rolled |Gatvanized| Hot- Cold- Standard Hot- Cotd- A 4615 | A4140-50| A4615 | A s14gy 
Rolled | (18 gage) | (10 gage) | Rolled Rolled Structural} Rolled Finished | As-rotied Ann. As-rolled Ann, 
vcs nd deucccnescocneee 6.31 6.21- 6.95- 5.37 anaes 5.58 5.36 5.42 6.16 pees 9.60- 
6.41 7.11 10.10 
SID Sccvckss vechaandac 4.85 5.75 6.15 4.85 Sees 5.10 4.90 4.90 6.59 eece eres ee 
Be ishenss chaste eaconads 5.55 6.45- 7.11- 5.60 6.75 5.75 5.42 5.52 6.02 9.36- 9.67- 10.72 11.02 
6.75 7.61 9.67 9.87 
DG cvcccunecibesuneseee 4.85 5.75 = 5,24 7.27 5.35 5.00 4.95 8.40 9.30 9.60 10.65 10.9 
Chicago...... bane deknanawks 4.86 5.75 6 85 4.85 — 5.10 4.90 4.90 5.40 8.90 9.20 10.25 10.58 
SN 6 ski xb ccnbucnnseuct 5.16- 5.84- 6.59- 6.28- 8 5.53- 5.33 5.33- 6.08- 9.74 9.99 11.19 11.44 
5.51 6.28 6.93 5.43 5.85 5.48 6.20 
PE incvdv canes vsmants 4.85 5.75 6.70 5.03 6.21 6.01 5.01 6.45 9.05 9.35 10.40 10.70 
i inid cn dd de ondensseuhanll 5.28- 6.07- 7.38- §.27- 6.27- 5.52- 5.33- 5.33- 6.00- 9.67 9.92 We 11.38 
5.32 6.18 7.58 5.47 6.58 5.57 5.40 5.55 6.10 
Ps niscanukanad<easdeane — iad 7.30 6.70 pew 6.70 -s rt 7.68 10.45 10.40 11.45 11.70 
inne écacncckdeivecs 5.29 6.13 7.44 5.29 7.38 5.54 5.34 5.34 6.14 11.25 11.39 
PD cncccovicicesnawel 5.50 6.40 7.50 5.50 6.955 5.75 5.55 5.55 6.10 9.55 9.65 10.90 11,20 
ROE nis oh enkacsnosenes 6.4517 7.00 7.4017 6.95!7 7.3617 6.5017 6.4617 6.60!7 7,266 9.552! 9.753! 10.9538 11,353) 
PE Wks chbiaaverssowoat 5.75 6.60 7.20 §.80- 6.80 5. 95- 5.75 5.75 6.53 re a =hae 
5.80 5.95 6.00 
Mitwaukee 5.03 5.83 7.02 - 6.32 5.28 5.08 5.08 5.63 9.08 9.38 10.43 10,73 
5. 
Mow Ordgnme®........cccccses 5.95 6.75 ens 6.15 axa 6.15 5.95 5.95 6.65¢ 
PES Sctinnbauenccereenns 5.40 6.31 iF 5.62 6.76 5.65 5.33 6.57 6.31 9.28 9.58 10.63 10.93 
-90 
A iii K aman wwmmenien 6.00 peas 6.20 bare 6.05 6.05 6.05 7.05 
SIN in6 nina end abel cies abel 6.13 8.33 6.13 eae 6.38 6.18 6.18 6.98 
POE. <i: divans encnnasas 4.95 6.2413 6.63 5.40 6.29 5.35 5.10 5.40 6.96 9.05 9.35 10.62 10.87 
PS a cncchaknn valcoweees 4.85 5.75 6.90 5.00 6.00 5.05 4.90 4.90 5.40 8.90 9.20 10.26 10.88 
Pivceaccrctexusacnsas =. 8.00 8.80- 6.858 err 6.308 6.358 6.358 8.25'4 | 10.50¢ 10.108 eee 
‘ .10 
i cipcnansandabde 7.08 7.05 8 65 7.453 eae 5.653 §.503 7.108 8.15 buen tes eees séei 
8 65 
TI: cnn csacvkcsand 6.158 7.502 7.80 6.758 8.255 6.358 5.908 5.908 7.55 9.80 10.00 11,20 11,60 
Pi isitankcsevesenckawers 6.704- “-- 8.80 6.704 =e 6.35¢ 6.30* 6.204 8.1594 wre 10.3595 sake 13.10 
7.10 ‘ 9.30 
DEN: coceudanensdeGueaees 5.22- 6.12- 7.32 5.22 6.68- 5.47 5.27 5.27 6.82 9.27- 9.57- 10.62- 10. 92- 
5.37 6.27 7.54 9.72 9.97 11.17 11.4 
DIDS vnvacecudénoncnteeas 5.44 6.19- 7.54- 5.44 6.82 5.64- 5.49 6.49 6.04 9.49 9.79 10.84 11.14 
6.34 7.64 6.69 
ITIES Standard unless oth d on prices. Exceptions: 
cae ce cee MSR Bab aon mat aR0M gS it 
Hot-Rolled: ; 3 to 9% >; (5 r¢ and over; 
A or ais : ; 5 Alloy Bars: Ib and over; (7) 400 to 14,999 Ib; (8) 400 Ib and over; 
Sy Pees, ages: nes Seen, See 1000 to 1999 Ib. (9) 500 to 1999 Ib; (10) 500 to 999 Ib; (11) 400 to 3998 
: p; oa) 450 to Sy nak i) tt ee 
J : and over; (15) to ; (16) 4 an 
See eTe. 1499 Ib strip, extras on all Galvanized Sheets: over; (17) up to 1999 Ib; (18) 1000 to 1499 Ib; (19) 
quantities. Bars 1000 Ib and over. 450 to 1499 Ib. Eooe ge S508 SOs C50) Soey > ane Cunt; Cen) cow © 
PIG IRON PRICES Dollars per gross ton. Delivered prices do not include $3 pet tax on freight. 
PRODUCING POINT PRICES DELIVERED PRICES (BASE GRADES) 
Rail 
Producing No. 2 Malle- | Besse- Low Consuming Producing Freight No. 2 Malle- | Besse- Low 
P ‘nt Basic | Foundry able mer Phos. Point Point Rate Basic | Foundry able mer Phes. 
48.00 48.50 49.00 CRO E  cades Pee ir ksnn nawenenepee $0.50 Arb.) ..... 50.50 WED FE cnade nat 
38.88 Me: Saute Sedan E sanee NR. conaasicad Dine 3 6ie0sbs0ds Dae’ Oe sexes. B webs ace Ve eke 60.90 
46.00 46.50 47.00 oi Benet Brooklyn. ........ Bethiehem.............. eee excws 52.79 63.29 63.79 euak 
46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 ant Cincinnati........ Birmingham............ 6.70 45.88 46.08 cca ire a? Mie oie 
46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 51.00 Jersey City....... Bethiehem.............. 2.63 ks ae 61.13 51.63 62.13 
46.00 46.50 46.50 Oe F . uaaee Los Angeies...... Geneva-ironton......... 7.70 53.70 54.20 cea ahe : ae 
46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 vane Mansfield ....... Cleveland-Toledo........ 3.33 49.33 49.83 49.83 50,33 54.3 
50.50 Se vcsve. 5 ooses Philadelphia... ... Bethiehem.............. 2.39 50.39 50.89 51.39 51.89 ered 
47.90 48.40 eT aswes fl ccnee Philadeiphia...... Swedeland............. 1.44 49.44 49.94 60.44 50.94 iY 
46.00 46.50 sos Petia Baan Philadeiphia...... es 3.09 tdaie 4 Serie ae eke 57.00 
Pittsburgh .. 46.00 46.50 46.50 a oer Rochester. ....... DU Ccadiecenianae ne 2.63 48.63 49.13 4.03 | ..... onal 
Geneva, Utah..... 46.00 46.50 hea Sat eM “eet San Francisco..... Geneva-ironton......... 7.70 53.70 ee eee 
Sharpsvilie....... 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 ee ND. <0 skene vas Geneva-ironton......... 7.70 53.70 RE Ms can A” | oop 
Steelton ead 48 .00 48.50 49.00 49.50 54.00 Be ee Granite City............ 0.75 Arb.| 48.65 49.15 Gee | secu 
Struthers, Ohio....| 46.00 : coe Boil eopad Syracuee......... | RAE 3.58 49.58 50.08 We 1: sine 
Swedeland....... 48.00 48.50 49.00 | 
| PE 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 : 
Troy, N.Y.........] 48.00 48.50 49.00 54.00 
Youngstown.......| 46.00 46.50 46.50 | 47.00 re || | 
Producing point prices are subh- content in excess of 1.00 pet. &2 per Add 50c¢ per ton for each 0.50 pet Mp 
ject to switching charges; silicon ton extra may be charged for 0.5 to over 1.00 pet. Add $1.00 per ton for 
differentinI (not to exceed 50c per 0.75 pet nickel content and S81 per 0.75 pet or more P,. Bessemer ferro- 
ton for each 0.25 pet silicon content ton extra for each additional 0.25 silicon prices are 81,00 Pp ton above 
in exerss of base grade which is pre pet nickel, ore, iron prices o comparuble 
2.25 t £ y i 3 - analysis, 
oheaean Stlovcntinler’ @ pebnction “of Silvery iron (blast furnace) silicon Charcoal pig iron base price for 
SS8e per ton for phosphorus content of 6.01 to 6.50 pet. C/L per g.t.. f.o0.b. low phosphorus 860.00 per groxs ton, 
0.70 pet and over manganese differ- Jackson, Ohio—859.50; f.o.b. Baffalo, f.o.b. Lyle. Tenn. Delivered Chicane, 
entials, a charge not to exceed 50c 860.75. Add $1.00 per ton for ench 868.56. High phosphorus charcoal pis 
per ton for each 0.50 pet manganese additional 0.50 pet Si up to 17 pet. iron is not being produced, 
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] pmanganese 

aa 82% Min, Max'mum contract base 
Cold. - gross tun, lump size, 

Drawn, Fob. Birmingham $174 
| 41408 Po.b. Niagara Falls, Alloy, “Ww. Va., 

Ann, Welland, Ont eeeeaccccoseceee S0te 
— ob. Junnstown, Pa. .........0.-0 S174 


Fob. Sheridan, Pa. ... . $172 
Fo.b. Etua, Clairton, a aiid nc ae 
$2.00 fur each 1% above 82% Mn, 
penalty, $2.15 for each 1% below 78%. 
Briguets—Cents per a of briquet, 


11.02 pjivered, 66% contain 

arload, bulk ........ - 10.45 
10.9 on IOUS ..ccercees coccce 208 
10.58 Less ton lots eae ivences. Gee 
11.44 Spiegeleisen 
10.70 Contract prices gross ton, ee f.o.b. 

16-19% Mn 21% Mn 

11.38 3% max. 81 

Palmerton, Pa. 64.00 
11.70 Pgh. or Chicago 65.00 

anganese Metal 
11,20 Contract basis, 2 In. x down, cents per 

ound of metal, delivered. 
11.353) 96% min. Mn, 0. 2% max. C, 1% max. 

Ri, 2% max. Fe. 

~—— PROMOE on ccccccss 35.5 
10.73 7 On i hee e © 6660600 0660060 a 05 37.0 
eet trolytic Manganese 

F.o.b. Knoxville, Tenn., freight allowed 
10.99 st of Mississippi, cents per pound. 

rioads ..... : 

Ton lots 

eee eee wecse<ss 

10.87 


w-Carbon Ferromanganese 


10.58 Contract price, cents per pound Mn con- 
tained, lump size, delivered. 
Carloads Ton Less 
07% > C, 0.06% 


P, 90% Mn eosce See 92.26 
11.60 10% max. C ...... 24.75 26.60 
. 15% max. C ...... 24.25 26.10 
13.100 30% max. C ee. 23.75 25.60 
: 50% max. C 23.25 25.10 
10.92- 75% max. C, 
1.4 7.00% max. ..e+ 20.36 332.10 
11.14 
—— [pilicomanganese 
Contract basis, lump size, cents 
o 4999 und of metal, delivered, 65-68% Bin, 
) 1000 $-20% Si, 1.5% max. C. For 2% max. C, 
over: leduct 0.2¢. 
o 3999 rr Tee 
) 1500 WN ¢%.5.-<% . 10.60 
b and Briquet, contract basis carlots, bulk 
(19) delivered, ar Ib of briquet .... 
000 to on lots ° . 
ss ton lots" 
ilvery Iron (electric furnace) 
Si 14.01 to 14.50 f.o.b. Keoku 
owa, or Wenatchee, Rann $77.00 _—_ 
———— on, freight allowed to normal Pace area; 
aes Nis. 01 to 15.50 pet, f.0.b. Niagara Falls, 
$73.50. Add $1.00 per ton for each 
Phes, iaitional 0.50% Si up to and including 
— 8%. Add $1. 00 for each 0.50% Mn over 
. 


llicon Metal 


eee Contract price, cents per pound con- 
neni ained Si, lump size, delivered, for ton lots 
54.33 acked. 

wees 1 Si 2% Fe dues eeeiecw ccna ee 
67.00 © 1% Fe .. onto s'88 8 ae 
ilicon Briquets 


Contract price, cents er 
riquet, bulk, delivered, 40% 
riquets. 

arload, bulk .. 

on lots ae 

88 ton lots 


und of 
Si, 1 lb Si 





et Me lectric Ferrosilico 
love Contract price, cents per po 
nhbove Mned Si, lump size, bulk, in carloads, 
rable elivered, 
5% Si 
e for 0% Si 
3 ton, 9% Si 
lenge, 5% Si 


il pik 
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MARKETS & PRICES 


Calcium Metal 


Eastern zone contract prices, cents per 
pound of metal, delivered. 
Cast Turnings Distilled 
Ton lots ...... $2.05 $2.95 $3.75 
Less ton lots.. 2.40 3.30 4.55 


Ferrochrome 


Contract prices, cents per pound, con- 
tained Cr, lump size, bulk, in carloads, de- 
livered. (65-72% Cr, 2% max. Si) 
0.06% C d 28.75 
0.10% 

0.15% 

0.20% 

0.50% 

1.00% 

2.00% 

65-69% Cr, ‘4- 9% C 

62-66% Cr, 4-6% C, 6-9% si: 

Briquets — Contract price, cents per 
Pound of nemeeet, delivered, 60% chromium. 
Carload bulk ...... ecccese Sacte 
Ton lots ..... (beenG00> 15.25 
PAU ED” 65s E6000 ees Nebo vbbe8 16.18 


High-Nitrogen Ferrochrome 


Low-carbon type 67-72% Cr, 0.75% 
N. Add 5¢ per ib to regular low carbon 
ferrochrome price schedule. Add 5¢ for 
each additional 0.25% N 


S. M. Ferrochrome 


Contract price, cents per pound chro- 
mium contained, lump size, delivered. 
ane carbon type: 60-65% Cr, 4-6% 
4-6% Mn, 4- =e 
Sinead 
Ton lots .. 
Less ton lots 
Low carbon type: 62- 66% Cr, 4- + si, 
4-f% Mn, 1.25% max. C. 
Carloads a ensue 
OG MEE sbns coeevecee cecccce Tae 
Less ton lots jee 


Chromium Metal 


Contract prices, 
tained packed, ~~ 
min. Cr, 1% max. 
0.20% max. C ... 
0.60% max. C ........006 
9.00% min. C .... ‘ 


¥ a chromium con- 
ton lots. 97% 


Calcium-Silicon 


Contract price per Ib of alloy, lump, 
delivered. 

30-33% Ca, 60-65% Si, 3.00% mam, aa 
Carloads sveeeens 1 7.90 
Ton lots ... e : 
Less ton lots .... 


Calcium-Manganese—Silicon 


Contract prices, cents per Ib of alloy, 
lump, delivered. 

76.20% ca, cine = = -59% *, 
Carloads eee 9.25 
Ton lots eeece eee 3. 55 
Less ton lots 22.55 


CMSZ 


Contract price, cents per pound of al- 
loy, delivered. 

Alloy 4: 45-49% Cr, 4-6% Mn, 18-21% 
Si, 1.25-1.75% Zr, 3.00-4.5% C. 

Alloy 5: 50-56% Cr, 4-6% Mn, 13.50- 
1£.00% Si, 0.75 to las 25% ” 3.60- 5.09% &. 
Ton lots seuces0 Bee 
Less ton lots ....... 


V Foundry Alloy 


Cents per neund of alloy, f.0.b. Suspen- 
sion Bridge, N. Y., freight allowed, max. 
St. Louls.. V-5: 38-42% Cr, 17-19% Si, 
8-11% Mn. 

Ton lots 
Less ton lots 


Graphidox No. 4 


Cents per pound of alloy, f.o.b. Sus- 
pension Bridge, N. Y., freight allowed, 
max, St. 7 Si 48 to 52%, Ti 9 to 11%, 
Ca 5 to 7%. 

Carload packed ° 
Ton lots to carload packed 
Less ton lots.... 


SMZ 


Contract price, cents per pound of alloy, 
delivered. 60-65% Si, 5-7% Mn, 5-7% Zr, 
20% Fe, % in. x 12 mesh. 

Ton lots 
Less ton lots 


Other Ferroalioys 


Alsifer, 20% Al, on & 40% Fe, 
contract basis, f.o.b. Suspension 
arte i es 

Ton BD wdc dctccobeccereeoes 

Calcium molybdate, 45-50%, f.o.b, 
Langeloth, vie per pound con- 
tained Mo. ...cece.. 


Ferrocolumbium, 50-60% contract 
basis, delivered, per pound con- 
tained Cb. 

ee CO Gwiae eee: sca oeeens 
Less ton lots . peace 

Ferromolybdenum, 55-75%, f.o.b. 
Langeloth, Pa., per nes con- 
tained Mo. ..... oem 


Pesephenstaren, electrolytic, 23- 
26%, carlots, f.o.b. Sigio, Mt. 
Pleasant, Tenn., $3 unitage, oes 
gross ton ... a dance 
10 tons to less carload ........ 


Ferrotitanium, 40%, fer. grade, 
0.10% C max. v. Niagara 
Falls, N. Y , and Bridgeville, Pa., 

—- a east of Missis- 

sippi and north of ners. ton 

lots, per Ib contained Ti. : 


Ferrotitanium, 25%, low carbon, 
0.10% C —— f.o.b. Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., and Bridgeville, Pa., 
freight oe east of Missis- 
sippi and north of a ton 
lots, per Ib contained Ti. 

Less ton lots............ 
Ferrotitanium, 15 to 19%, high car- 
bon, f.o.b. Niagara alls, N. Y. 
freight allowed east of Mississippi 
and north of Eee, carloads 

CO eesecece cs chads 


Ferrotungsten, standard, lump or 
% x down, packed, per pound 
contained W, 5 ton lots, de- 
livered ..... $2.26 


Ferrovanadium, 35-55%, contract 
basis, delivered, per pound, con- 
tained, V. 

Openhearth . Pe 
Crucible li 3.00 
High speed steel (Primos) _ ca 3.106 

Molybdenum oxide briquets, f.o.b. 
Langeloth, Pa.; bags,  f.o.b. 
Wash., Pa., per Ib contained Mo. 95¢ 


Simanal, 20% Si, 20% Mn, 20% 
Al, contract basis, f.0.b. pound 
Ohio, freight allowed, per poun 

Carload, bulk, lump 

Ton lots, bulk, lump 

Ton lots, packed, ‘ump ...... 
Less ton lots, lump 

Vanadium seueentiie, 88-92% 
V,O, contract basis, per pound 
contained oe 

Zirconium, 35-4 %. contract “basis, 
f.o.b. "ot alloy. allowed, per 

und of allo 
Te lot 7 21.00¢ 

Sirecntum, T2-15%, contract basis, 

lump, delivered, per Ib = a 
Carload, DECC. oetauat - 6.60¢ 


ee ee 


11.00¢ 
11.50¢ 
11.75¢ 
12.25¢ 


$1.20 


Boron Agents 
Contract prices, per Ib of alloy, del. 
Borosil, f.o.b. Philo, Ohio, freight 
allowed. RB 3-4%, Si 4¢- 45%, per 
Ib contained B $4.25 
Bortam, f.o.b. Niagara Falls 
Ton lots, per pound - 45¢ 
Less ton lots, per pound 
Carbortam, f.o.b. Suspension 
Bridge, N. Y.: freight allowed, 
Ti 15-18%, B 1.00- 1.50%, Si 2.5- 
3.0%, Al 1.0-2.0%. 
Ton lots, per pound 
Ferroboron, 17.50% min. B, 1. 
Si, 0.59% max. Al, 0.50% max. C, I In. 
x D. Ton lots . ned ae (eo 
F.o.b. Wash., Pa.: 100 Ib and 
over 
10 to 14% B. 
14 to 19% B. 
19% min. B. 
Grainal, f.o.b. Bridgeville, 
mae scan 100 Ib and over. 


Manganese—Boron 75.00% Mn, 
B, 5% max. Fe, 1.50% max. Si, 3.00 
max. C, 2 in. x D, delivered. 
Ton lots 
Less ton lots 
Nickel—Boron 15-18% B, 1.00% max. Al, 
1.50% max. SI, 0.50% max. C, 3.00% 
max. Fe, balance Ni, delivered. 
Less ton lots $1.80 
Sileaz, contract basis, delivered 
Ton lots 
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U-s-S 


MULTIGRIP 


FLOOR PLATE 
Safe ...Wet or Dry! 


@ U-S-S Multigrip Floor Plate offers sure footing 
and positive traction in every direction. Men work 
in safety . . . vehicles roll straight and true. There 
are no gutters to catch a narrow-wheeled vehicle 

. Wheels roll on the risers not between them. 

The flat-topped risers are evenly distributed to 
give full support to the foot. They’re comfortable 
to walk on, safe to work on. And Multigrip is 
permanent. First cost is last cost. 

For a safe, durable, economical flooring for your 
factory or for the equipment you make, use U-S-S 
Multigrip Floor Plate. Get further information 
about Multigrip from your nearest steel warehouse 
or write to us direct. 


Carnegie-IIlinois Stee! Corporation, Pittsburgh and Chicago 
Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, Birmingham, 
Southern Distributors 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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STUART SMITH, product man- 
ager, Reynolds Metals Co. 


Stuart Smith has been appointed 
product manager of sheet and plate 
sales for REYNOLDS METALS CO, 
Louisville. Mr. Smith’s most recent 
assignment from Reynolds Metals was 
manager aircraft sales at Dayton, 
Ohio. Prior to that he served as divi- 
sion manager of the New York office 
of Reynolds Aluminum Mill Products 
Div. 


Raymond C. Randall has __ been 
named vice-president for operations 
and maintenance of the ERIE RAIL- 
ROAD CO., Cleveland, succeeding 
Harold D. Barber, who has _ been 
granted a leave of absence. Mr. Ran- 
dall joined the Erie R.R. in 1906 and 
has held various positions with the 
company. Milton G. McInnes, for- 
merly eastern district general man- 
ager at Jersey City, has been made 
assistant vice-president reporting to 
Mr. Randall. Garret C. White will re- 
place Mr. McInnes as general man- 
ager. Elmer J. Stubbs has been named 
general superintendent of transpor- 
tation and H. Hale Clark has _ been 
elected superintendent of transporta- 
tion. 


James F. Clark has been elected 
treasurer of SHIPPERS’ CAR LINE 
CORP., a subsidiary of American Car 
and Foundry Co., New York. Mr. 
Clark succeeds J. F. Varcoe, who has 
retired after 33 years’ service. 
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ointed 
vi PRODUCTION IMPROVED — — 
recent 
1s was REJECTS CUT IN HALF! 
ayton, 
; divi- 
an n the development of the famous U. S. Rubber 
Brass-O-Matic”’ process for a permanent bond be- 
een rubber and metal, high quality plating was of 
rary importance. U. S. Rubber engineers turned 
) Udylite with their problem, with results that have 
been Maid off handsomely. Their Ft. Wayne plant has a top 
ations Motch performance record to report. They say: 


oducts 


RAIL- 

eding 1. “Cost of materials per-unit-plated is about 
been the same, BUT — — 

Ran- 2. “The percentage of plated parts requiring re- 

6 and processing has been cut in half! 

. - . “The new layout using Udylite equipment has UDYLITE EQUIPMENT IN. THE 
i reduced direct labor by 27%; uU. S. RUBBER CO., 
made . “Overall floor space requirements in the Plat- 

ng to ing Department have been greatly reduced, FORT WAYNE PLANT 

ill re- providing necessary space for storage of 
man- plating chemicals and supplies; and... 

ramed . “Maintenance time required to keep units in 

ASpor- good operating condition has been reduced THE 


esigned, installed and applied by The Udylite Cor- 
lected MMoration. Perhaps you have a plating problem in your 


been substantially.” —s 
porta- 
: very day, more and more shrewd production men 
turning to Fully Automatic Plating Equipment— 


LINE M@lant! If you have, we will be glad to make recom- 

n Cat Mendations entirely without cost or obligation. See ole) tte) 7 MELO) 
Mr. B@our local Udylite representative or write today. DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 

o has 
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Special high alloy, of 
course...to meet the exceptionally high tem- 
peratures encountered in jet engine operation. 


Centrifugally cast...to provide the dense grain, 
uniform, clean castings required by the strict 
specifications. 


Duraloy ... because of the consistent exce 
lence of castings turned out in our mod 
technically controlled foundry. And not 


men take care of your hi 
quirements, too? 
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W. R. CAPLE, coordinator of 
branch office activities, Dow 


Chemical Co. 











W. R. Caple has been appointed 
coordinator of branch office activitie 
for the magnesium sales department 
of the DOW CHEMICAL CO., Mid 
land, Mich. Mr. Caple joined the 
company as a metallurgist in 1931, 
and in 1935 became a member of the 
magnesium sales force. He has been 
in charge of magnesium sales in the 
Chicago branch office since 1939, 






































Robert D. Hill has been elected 
treasurer of the TAYLOR-WHARTON 
IRON & STEEL CO., Cincinnati, and 
J. G. Kreis appointed vice-president, r 
purchases. Mr. Hill was formerly with 
Noma Electric Corp., New York, Co 
and the Union Switch and Signal Co. 
Swissvale, Pa. Mr. Kreis has been Sur 
with the Weir Kilby Corp., Cincin- 





nati, for 35 years, and his new ap- For 
pointment is in addition to his re- = 
sponsibilities as purchasing agent of Oil 
the Weir Kilby Corp. diffi 
isa 
Macl 


George M. Tisdale, vice-president 
of United States Rubber Co., Detroit,% Port 
and Thomas R. Walker, vice-president wi 
of WARREN FOUNDRY & PIPER Ope 
CORP., Boston, have been elected Mat 
members of the board of directors of 4.) 
Warren Foundry & Pipe Corp. M: 
Tisdale joined the purchasing depart 
ment of U. S. Rubber in 1920 and 
has held various positions for the 
company. Mr. Walker joined his com- 
pany in 1931 and was elected vice g 
president in 1947. 
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S.E.C.0. BEATS COSTLIER 


Competitive Product Fails to Match Fine Record of 
Sunoco Emulsifying Cutting Oil in Cost or Performance 


For 27 years a metalworking shop 
used Sunoco Emulsifying Cutting 
Oil with complete satisfaction on 
difficult operations. The following 
is a typical example: 

Machine: Gisholt turret lathe, model 4L. 


Part: 20" press mold shell 225%" O.D. x 6" 
wide x 20%" 1D. 

Operation: Turning, boring rough forgings. 

Materials: 40-50 carbon steel. 

Tools: Firthite carbide tools. 

Feed: .012 at 31 rpm. 

Cut: 4" to %" on O.D. and boring. 


Tool life was excellent. Machines 
stayed clean. High production, with 
minimum scrap, was the rule year 
in and year out. 


Two years ago the shop was per- 


suaded to try a competitive oil on 
the above operation. Test results 
showed that the competitive oil, 
costing three times as much, lacked 
stability. Performance was far infe- 
rior to that of Sunoco Emulsifying 
Cutting Oil in regard to tool life 
and quality of finish. The company 


“JOB PROVED” IN EVERY INDUSTRY 


CUTTING OIL 


was quickly convinced that its 
original choice had been sound. 
In all machine shop operations, 
on both ferrous and nonferrous 
metals, you’ll find Sunoco Emulsi- 
fying Cutting Oil and Sunicut* 
straight cutting oils of real assist- 
ance. They help maintain produc- 
tion schedules, lengthen tool life, 
and keep operating costs down. 
For a free Sun cutting oil recom- 
mendation card, write Dept. IA-12. 
*Sunicut is a trademark of Sun Oil Company 


SUN OIL COMPANY - Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
In Canada: Sun Oil Company, Lt-. 
Toronto and Montreal 
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ERIC DUDLEY, manager of avia. 

: we OE & | AN AN ton devel d 

wih PERMALLAD Loe i eae 
; : Products, Inc. y] 
a gee Ge ce ace ok ee See ee ae eat Py 


Eric Dudley has been appointe 
manager of aviation development ani 
manager of the Pacific Coast Dist. o! 
TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, _INC! 
Cleveland. Mr. Dudley has servei 
since 1946 as a sales engineer in th 
Tinnerman Detroit office, and prior ti 
joining the organization was produc. f, 
tion manager of the Boots Aircraft 
Nut Corp., Stamford, Conn. 


Joseph B. Dietz has been appointed 3 
manager of the industrial sales sec: this 
tion of the Finishes Div. of the DUB anc 
PONT CO., Wilmington, Del., succeed: Lik 
ing Henry E. Lackey, who is retiring 
after 45 years with the company. Mr: TR 
Dietz has been assistant industrial -hj 
sales manager since 1945. Mr. Lacke 
joined Du Pont in 1907 and has hell bre 
various positions with the compan 
since that time. William P. Fisher TR 
Jr., comes to Wilmington as assistan' 
manager of industrial sales, he wa 
formerly industrial sales manager i} en, 


: oe the Chicago region. 
The Finer 


The Finish The ‘ William J. Niles has risen to sale: 


Finer The Product 4 manager of MONTREAL LOCOMOS® 1. ¢ 
For The Finest Finish TIVE WORKS, LTD., Montreal. st , 
' Use ‘ Niles has had sales and productio! 2 | 


} / PERMACLAD | experience with the company for 2 
Pr . R ) i 9 ) a years. Ira I. Sylvester has been 4p- 
" cell ee * pointed technical sales engineer 3. | 


the diesel division. Mr. Sylvester wa: I 
formerly transportation specialist fo 

the Canadian General Electric 
ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY J. S. O. Neville has been placed it a 
charge of the diesel-electric sales an 
service division. For the past th 
years Mr. Neville has specialized i 
diesel electrics for the company. 
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COMPARISON -- TRU-STEEL vs. CHILLED 


230 at Mag. 10X 


, 230 at Mag. 10X 


IRON SHOT 





RU-STEEL SHOT Lasts LonNGER 


Showing relative break-down after a given number of 
passes through a centrifugal blasting wheel. 





SAVES $1.09 per Wheel Hour 


for an Ohio Tool Manufacturer’ 


By replacing Chilled Iron Shot with TRU-STEEL 
this customer saved 62% on the cost of shot 
and machine parts, as shown in the chart below. 
Like many other manufacturers, they found that 
TRU-STEEL Shot lasts many times longer than 
chilled iron because it wears down slowly without 
breaking down. 


TRU-STEEL Shot is perfectly formed of electric 
induction furnace steel that has received a full 


*Name on request 


PERFORMANCE CHARACTERISTICS 


1. Cleans as fast—or faster— 
than chilled iron shot. 


. Reduces machine mainte- 
nance costs. 


chilled iron shot. 


transportation costs. 


ba 


- Increases life of machine 
parts, ton. 


4. Lasts many times longer than 


5. Saves storage space and 


6. Reduces cleaning costs per 






heat treatment — not just a draw or anneal. It is 
round and solid, hard and tough, accurately graded 
and controlled as to quality and hardness. 


By using TRU-STEEL you will find that wear- 
able parts last longer, less machine maintenance is 
required, there is less abrasive to ship and store, and 
cleaning costs per ton are much lower. A test will 
show you how much you can save. Write today for 
descriptive Bulletin No. 59. 


COST COMPARISON CHART 


TYPE OF SHOT 








CHILLED IRON 


1950 Lbs. 
(24.4 Ibs. per 
Wheel Hour) 


TRU-STEEL 














400 Ibs. 
(5 Ibs. per 
Wheel Hour) 


Shot Used in 
80 Wheel Hours 





$ 87.00 


Cost of Shot 








Cost of Parts 









Total Cost $139.65 


2 viel eon) $87.85 























‘Quick, Plunkett...the NETL" 


Yes, indeed! When profits show signs of taking flight, it 
pays to look to the net-—NET sales and NET costs. 

















Electrocoated with Chro 
mium, Nickel, Copper, 
Zinc and Brass @ Hot 
Dipped Tin and Lead 
Alloy @ Lacquer Coated 
in Colors @ Annealed and 
Tempered Spring Steel 
e Alloy Strip Steel e 
Uncoated Strip Steel ¢ 
Produced to Your Speci- 
fications. 
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* * * 


Pre-coated Thomas Strip is a direct route to cost 
reduction—a short-cut to economical production, be- 
cause it eliminates several costly production steps 
that consume time, labor and valuable floor space. 


Take COPPER -COATED Thomas Strip, for example: 


Its uniform pre-coat of copper on steel helps stream- 
line your production to two essentials — fabrication 
and assembly. Little cleaning or buffing is 
needed. The non-peeling, non-cracking cop- 
per coating is unharmed in fabrication; it 
protects parts in process against corrosion, 
and serves either as the final product finish or 
as a ready base for further plating. It lubricates 
dies, increases die life and cuts retooling costs. 
Looking to your NET? It will pay you to test 
pre-coated Thomas Strip in your plant and 
processes. Write us for more information, 
for samples and for metallurgical assistance 
—without obligation. 


THE THOMAS STEEL COMPANY 
WARREN, OHIO 


Specialists in Cold Rolled Strip Steel 
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SPEEDS PRODUCTION ...CUTS COSTS 


IRON AGE INTRODIt CE, 


Continued 





EDWARD H. ROOS, factory man- 
ager, C. A. Norgren Co. 


Edward H. Roos has been appoint- 
ed factory manager of the C. A. NOR- 
GREN CO., Denver. Mr. Roos has 
been associated with Wilson-Snyder 
Mfg. Corp. and more recently has 
served as works manager of the Im- 
perial Div. of Oilwell Supply Co., Oil 
City, Pa. 


A. B. Cameron and J. T. Ryan, Jr., 
have been appointed directors of 
RUUD MFG. CO., Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Cameron is a vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the company, and 
Mr. Ryan is executive vice-president 
of Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pitts- 
burgh, and a director of Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J, 
Thorofare Markets, Inc., and Town- 
send Co., New Brighton, Pa. 





A. B. CAMERON, director, Ruud 
Manufacturing Co. 
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.-.@ story of product redesign using 4 Push-On Type SPEED NUTS 


to eliminate 14 operations ...cut material costs 30%! 


How to keep the “lid” on the retail price of 
their new, distinctive popcorn popper was a 
problem faced by Popex, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

This meant watching production costs care- 
fully. For instance, the cost of attaching the metal 
legs to the base seemed out of line. Alternate 
methods were considered, and Push-On Type 
SPEED NUTS combined with plastic legs pro- 
vided the best, fastest and most economical solu- 
tion. This combination eliminated 14 assembly 
operations and reduced material costs 30%! 


BEFORE: The original Popex 
design called for use of metal 
legs, blanked, formed and 
plated. Also required plastic 
bumper buttons attached with 
rivet and washer. Two rivets 


attached each leg to base plate. 


December 8, 1949 


From popcorn poppers to passenger cars, 
SPEED NUT brand fasteners are proving their 
value—in faster, easier assembly, lower costs and 
better product design. A Tinnerman Fastening 
Expert can show you how to gain these benefits. 
Contact him by phone. Also, write for your 
copy of SPEED NUT Savings Stories — actual 
case histories of cost savings. TINNERMAN 
PRODUCTS, INC., 2040 Fulton Road, Cleve- 
land 13, Ohio. In Canada: Dominion Fasteners, 
Ltd., Hamilton. 


AFTER: Plastic legs 
hoving integral studs 
are inserted through 
punched holes in side of base 
plate. Push-On SPEED NUTS are 
are tt Me 
tool. SPEED NUT prongs “bite” 


into plastic, holding leg securely. 
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Brave TON heats are regularly poured by this Size 
KT Moore Rapid Lectromelt Furnace. With a KVA rating of 
15,000 and a shell diameter of 17’0’’, this big Lectromelt 
is ideal for heavy production jobs. It possesses all the famous 
features which put Lectromelt ahead of the metal melting 
field: topcharging, patented counterbalanced electrode 
control system, low electrode consumption and rugged over- 
all durability. 


Lectromelt Furnaces are available in sizes ranging from 100 
tons to 250 pounds. Write today for the Lectromelt catalog 
for detailed information. 


PITTSBURGH LECTROMELT FURNACE CORP, 
PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 


manufactured in: CANADA, Lectromelt Fur- 
naces of Canada, Ltd., Taronto 2; ENGLAND, 
Birlec, Ltd., Birmingham; SWEDEN, Birlec 
Elektkougnar A/B, Stockholm; AUSTRALIA, 
BirlecLtd., Sydney; FRANCE, Stein et Roubaix, 
Paris; BELGIUM, S. A. Belge Stein et Roubaix, 
Bressoux-Liege; SPAIN, General Electrica Es- 
panola, Bilbao; ITALY, Forni Stein, Genoa. 
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Ce “tinue, 





A. A. JOHNSON, manager, Cen- 
tral Station Engineering, Westing- 
house Electric Corp. 


A. A. Johnson has been appoint: 
manager of Central Station Enginee 
ing in the industry engineering de. 
partment of the WESTINGHOUSF 
ELECTRIC CORP., Pittsburgh, su. 
ceeding Dr. Charles F. Wagner, who 
has recently been made consulting 
engineer for the company. Mr. John- 
son came to Westinghouse in 194! 
Since then he has handled consulting 
engineering problems. Mr. Wagner is 
now in his 3lst year with the con- 
pany and for the past eight years 
was manager of Central Station En- 
gineering. J. O. Clevenger has beer 
named manager of the welding de- 
partment and J. P. Coughlin has been 
named manager of field sales of the 
welding department. Prior to his new 
appointment Mr. Clevenger was man- 
ager of agency and specialty sales 
for the southeastern district and Mr 
Coughlin was manager of welding 
products, agency and specialty sales 
department. 


E. E. Ames has been named chair: 
man of the board of the GENERA! 
BOX CO., Chicago. Mr. Ames has 
aided in the foundation of the com- 
pany in 1922 and, prior to his retire- 
ment in 1947, served as vice-president 
and director of sales. W. C. Embry. 
vice-president in charge of the Louis- 
ville plant, has been elected directo! 
to fill the position occupied by his 
father, the late Harry W. Embry 
J. F. Ferguson, vice-president an 
sales manager, has been advanced t 
director. Both Mr. Embry and M 
Ferguson will retain their old duties 
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Te STANDARDAIRE 
whial Flow BLOWER..... 


Makes RPM=CFM . . . @ performance typical of our No. 5 


positive displacement blower—suitable for capacities of 800 to 

2200 CFM at speeds of 800 to 2200 RPM operating at differential 
A U N | Q UE P U LLEY pressures of 2 to 20 p.s.i. The Standardaire No. 5 Blower offers 

this flexibility of operation plus the desirable characteristics of 
ATTACHMENT... 


extremely low noise level and high efficiencies. To insure long 











































The Standardaire No. 5 Blower service life under continuous operation these features have been 

will deliver a cubic foot of abso- built into the modern design Standardaire Blower: accurately 

lutely clean air for each revolu- iad pica laa 

tion of its main rotor. Although generated, screw type rotors . . . shave elical gears... pre- 

irect drive from a mo cision, oversize, anti-friction bearings . . . oil pump with filter and 
eae Bd strainer ... three-point mounting. For further details write the 


dinted 


Standard Stoker Company, Inc., Dept. A-18, 370 Lexington Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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See thi fle and findaut! 


1. “HEAT... WHERE YOU WANT IT” is the 
name of a new General Electric sound slide- 
film on industrial electric heaters. It covers 
dozens of cost-cutting opportunities for elec- 
tric heat, as in the crank-case cleaner (above) 
where... 





2...a built-in immersion heater was used to 
supply the hot oil needed to do the job right. 
Another place where electric heat had to 
make oil ‘keep moving’ was in the feed 
lines of this fuel-storage tank (above). But 
the big opportunity for electric heat is in... 





3...heating surfaces which, in turn, heat 
something else. Typical of the applications 
shown in the film is this sludge-drying fan 
(above) where electric heaters are clamped 
between the blade sections. A simple appli- 
cation, yet completely effective! 


g 
General Electric Co., Section C684-18 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


PRS TE 


4 Name 

Fe Company 
Z Street 

E City 


Is your plant making full use of 


ELECTRIC HEAT? 





Mi bul i EB Be Se ee | 


| 
a 





4. If you want to dry, bake, cure, warm, or 
ripen something, there's plenty of visual 
data on air heating, too. You can even see 
how it's done “on the run” as in this con- 
tinuous air-heating tunnel (above). Or, pos- 
sibly you'd like to... 





5... melt a soft metal —and keep it melted, 
the way it's done in this automatic can-sold- 
ering machine (above). “Heat ...Where You 
Want It” has all the facts you need. To con- 
vince you of its worthwhileness, we'd like to 
send you these 5 helpful... 





6. APPLICATION BULLETINS —FREE! Fifty 
copies of each come with a complete film 
kit (35mm slidefilm, 33% RPM record, bulle- 
tins—cost, only $15). Once you've seen 
them, you'll want to see —and buy the com- 
plete program. MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 


> FREE a 
a to business a 
a management! S 





Attach to your business letterhead 


[] Please send me a complimentary set of your Electric Heater Application 
Bulletins (GEA-5077, GEA-5095, GEA-5096, GEA-5097, GEA-5098). 


[_] I'd like to borrow the sound slidefilm from my nearest G-E office. 


Title 
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| IRON AGE INTRODUCES 


Continued 


Sherman M. Goble has been named 
manager of the new Plating and Elec. 
trochemical Dept. of Federated Metals 
Div.,. AMERICAN SMELTING AND 
REFINING CO., New York. Prior to 
his association with the company Mr, 
Goble was with Seymour Mfg. (o., 
Seymour, Conn., McGean Chemical 
Co., Cleveland, and the Lea Mfg. Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. 


OBITUARIES 


Fred W. Beyer, general superinten- 
dent of Indianapolis Drop Forging 
Co., Indianapolis, died recently. 


Ben Sloan, 66, Newark, N. J., repre- 
sentative Pratt & Whitney Div. 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co., West Hart- 
ford, Conn., died Nov. 17. 


Jesse E. Dowley, 65, president and 
general manager of the Cal-Van Ma- 
chine Products Inc., Jackson, Mich., 
died Nov. 9. 


Francis James Hook, 44, president 
of Ansul Chemical Co., Marinette, 
Wis., died Nov. 10. 


William J. Sullivan, 75, city engi- 
neer of Somerville, Mass., died Nov. 
Eas 


Resume Your Reading on Page 24 


Venezuelan Power Project 
ReceivesExport-ImportBankCredit 


Washington — The Export-Im- 
port Bank will provide half the 
credit needed for American equip- 
ment necessary for a 5-year power 
expansion project in Venezuela. 

Electricidad, a Venezuelan cor- 
poration, expects to spend more 
than $14 million for construction, 
about $10.4 million of which will 
be spent with the International 
General Electric Co. for generat- 
ing and distribution equipment 
and services. 

Half the equipment cost will be 
financed by IGE through its own 
facilities. The Export-Import 
Bank will establish a credit for 
the remainder, to be paid in 10 in- 
stallments over the 5-year period. 
Repayment is guaranteed by the 
Venezuelan government. 
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DETROIT Rockin ELECTRIC FURNACE 


BD 41 GES Ie Ie ee | 
coo at a aan “aa ‘Al immer tA us 
o 7 AG |B 2! ie 4) ie’. ieee 4 yan 
BCC dv iv Aull IBD A! IR’ 4 in "ml a aS ae 
SaS0/7. 2’ O88! |B’ .28! 18’ 128) iP ABE) if’. ie’ 14a ae 
BGP 4 7 4888! 7 268) i? Ae) eee I ae iv. ame ¥e 
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One month's operation of type LFY, 175 KW, 700 Ib. nominal cold charge capacity 
Detroit Rocking Electric Furnace. High strength, alloy automotive irons poured at 2800-3000° F. 


e@ No. heats per day—7 e Av. heat weight— 1000 Ibs. @ Total Ibs. cold melted— 168,930 e@ Av. 
power consumption, including preheat—549 KWH/ton e@ Av. power cost @ 1%sc/KWH—$6.86 
e Av. electrode consumption—4.15 Ibs./ton e@ Av. Electrode cost @ 22c/ib.—$.913/ton @ Av. 
no. heats/lining—253 (9-month average) e Av. refractory cost—$3.64/ton. 


Otte eM ee ee a ee ee ae ae ee 


FASTER, CHEAPER, BETTER MELTS 
IN SINGLE or MULTIPLE OPERATION 


is typical of one day's eco- 


ia aes ek 


nomical operation. Multiply this day's 
savings by the working days of the year 
and you realize the owner's great savings. 


Besides optimum power use, all-electric 
operation precludes handling and storing 
messy, bulky fuels. Equally advantageous 
is the positive control of operational 
speed, composition quality and other 
melting factors. Out-of-production time 
due to burned-out linings is minimal. 
Spare, previously-lined furnace shells are 
quickly, easily installed. 


Other saving features are fast, uniform 
outputs; lowest metal loss by shrinkage; 
conversion of shop borings and turnings 
with least loss from oxidation. The arc is 
automatically established clear of the 


molten bath at all times, The metal is 
never o part of the electrical circuit, 
assuring uniform temperatures within the 
melting chamber. 


Detroit Rocking Electric Furnaces are 
available in 10 to 4000 Ib. capacities 
with either conical or cylindrical chambers. 
Individually designed to meet your plant 
electrical specifications. 


Whether you melt ferrous or non-ferrous 
metals, send us your production data. 
Our engineers will furnish you facts on 
how you gain ultimate operating economy 
with positive melt-quality control, using 
the Detroit Rocking Electric Furnace suited 
to your requirements in size, capacity 
and use. Address: 


DETROIT ELECTRIC FURNACE DIVISION 


KUHLMAN ELECTRIC CO. e 


December 8, 1949 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
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Engineers would want to 
know about a potential 


source of supply for their 
custom gear requirements 
is covered in this new bul- 
letin on PERKINS GEAR 
ENGINEERING SERVICE 
Write now for your copy! 


PERKINS MACHINE & GEAR COMPANY 
West Springfield, Massachusetts 
Springfield 7-4751 
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© News of Industry ¢ 


Lukens Output Bounces Back 
Quickly Following Steel Strike 


Company profits from experience 
gained during steel strike of ‘46, 


Coatesville, Pa.— Commenting 
on Lukens Steel Co.’s speedy re- 
turn to near-capacity output fol- 
lowing the steel strike, L. M. 
Curtiss, general works manager, 
said, “We can attribute most of it 
to the fact that the openhearths 
were all virtually unharmed by 
idleness during the strike, largely 
because most were newly rebuilt. 
By following a well defined rou- 
tine which was set up by J. E. 
Mateer, openhearth superinten- 
dent, during the strike, and tak- 
ing precautions, only slight con- 
struction was necessary to replace 
a few displaced bricks and to re- 
store part of a fallen ring on the 
roof of one of the furnaces. This 
masonry work was completed 
within 2 hr.” 

In the previous strike of 1946, 
three big openhearth masonry 
arches were lost in the slag pock- 
ets when operations were re- 
sumed. Remembering that experi- 
ence, different preparations were 
made when the present strike was 
called on Oct. 1. This time, in- 
stead of keeping the openhearth 
fires lit, they were shut off com- 
pletely, the dampers closed, and 
the water turned off. 


Furnaces Heated Slowly 

At midnight of Nov. 5, when the 
strike was ended, instead of start- 
ing the fires immediately when 
work was resumed, jet fires, fed 
by long pipes, were started in two 
furnaces, followed by others at 
4-hr intervals. These jet fires, 
burning natural gas, took the chill 
off the furnaces, so that they 
could be lighted within 24 hr and 
the heat worked up gradually. 

In addition to the jet fires in 
the openhearth furnaces, wood 
fires also were built on the large 
70,000-lb bottom plates in the 
openhearth pits, and driers were 
placed in the ladles to take the 
chill out of them before they were 
subjected to molten steel at a tem- 
perature approximating 3000°F. 
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wHEN YOU USE 
AMERICAN 
WELDING 


ct Tes 


YOUR PRODUCTS HAVE 
THESE ADVANTAGES 


*. Insured Conformity to 
Specifications 


2, Lower Cost 
3, Closer Tolerances 
4, less Machining 
5, Prompt Delivery 





Before choosing any other method of fabri- 
check with American Welding. If 
ads, assemblies, weldments, 
d themselves 
























cation, 
you use rings, ba 
or any other products that len 
elding process of manufacture, 
will be to your advantage to specify fabri- 
cation by American Welding “Controlled 
Technique”, developed from 32 years of 
welding experience. Skilled designers and 
engineers will adapt this experience to 

our requirements without obligation. 
We'll gladly talk about your problem at 


your convenience. 


to the w it 


PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED BY AIL 
TYPES OF RESISTANCE AND 
FUSION WELDING 





AMERICAN WELDING & 





MANUFACTURING CO. - WARREN Tr 
120 DIETZ ROAD 
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UNLIMITED 
— 


__ SHORT CIRCUIT 


y PROTECTION 






FOR THIS 350 H.P. 
4300-VOLT SYNCHRONOUS fm 
M-G SET fae 


with EC & M VALIMITOR 
(Volt-Ampere-Limitor) 4 TA R T F R 


There’s no ceiling on VALIMITOR protection because 
fault currents are limited to a maximum of 25,000 KVA 
(steady state current) and the well-known Type ZHS 
Contactor used in these starters clears such faults 
quickly. 


Because protection is unlimited—there’s no need for 
calculating existing short circuit capability—no need 
to fear that these starters will be out-moded by future 
growth in KVA. 


Also there are no fuses to replace after a fault. Protec- 
tion is permanent, today and forever. 


Write for COMPLETE FACTS—ASK FOR 
No. 23 ACCELERATOR BULLETIN 


THE ELECTRIC CONTROLLER & MFG. CO. 


2698 EAST 79th STREET os CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 
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Dear 


Cditor 


PENSION PLANS 

Would you please be kind enough 
to elaborate on the editorial “Who 
Pays For Pensions?” in the Novem- 
ber 10 issue, which reads, “So the 
consumer may finally pay part of the 
new contracts being signed in steel 
and elsewhere.” 

This statement collides with my im- 
pression that the consumer ultimately 
pays all the cost, provides all the 
profits, for just as soon as the con- 
sumer stops buying, a business is 
through. Is it possible that this 1s 
not so? Or is it possible that people 
do not realize that no matter how in- 
volved a path a chunk of steel may 
follow before it finally ends up on the 
junk pile, its entire journey is paid 
for by no one but the consumer? If 
this is true, then labor is trying to lift 
itself by its bootstraps, by trying to 
get its pensions out of its own pockets 
by forcing an increase in the prices 
of the goods labor buys as consumer. 

ETHAN W. VARS 
Duncannon, Pa. 

Costs are either (1) absorbed, (2) paid 
for by higher prices or (3) a combination 
of both. If they are absorbed it means 
executives, engineers and research men must 
find better tools, better machinery, better 
techniques and better products. If it is 
passed on in the forms of higher prices, the 
net gain is practically zero to the worker 
and the consumer. There is a limit as to 
how high prices can be pushed, so what 
really happens is No. 3. But, as you sug- 
gest, the man on the street finally foots the 
entire bill. And in the case of current pri- 
vate pension plans, it appears as though 
50 million workers are going to pay part 
of the cost, at least for the private pensions 
which will go to less than 10 million.—Ed. 





CONTOUR MACHINING 


We note in the September 1 issue 
on p. 90 an article on an electronic 
contour machining system which has 
been developed by the General Elec- 
tric Co., Ltd. We should be glad to 
learn whether you have further de- 
tails of this with which you could 
oblige us, or the branch of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. to which we should 
apply. 

C. H. BOOTH 
Technical Advisor 
Firth Brown Tools, Ltd. 
Sheffield, England 

Further information on the electronic con- 
tour machining system may be secured from 
Apparatus Div., General Electric Co., | 
River Rd., Schenectady 5, N. Y.—Ed. 


Turn to Page 148 
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By James B. Scott, President 
Welded Products Company, Grand Haven, Michigan 


When the backfield runner hits the line and finds a stone 
wall, he tries to skirt around it for yardage. Likewise, 
many shops follow these tactics in the tussle for lower costs. 


When we can make no further headway in cost reduc- 
tion with an existing method, we often manage to find 
new, fresh approaches to the problem. For example: 


1, Examine the design. ‘I’o improve the cast sprocket 
for a chicken feeder, we used two stampings as shown in 
Fig. 1. The resultant sprocket operates better because the 
feed doesn’t jam in the teeth. To get the same results with 
the former design would have cost considerably more. 


2, Examine the set-up. We were nip and tuck with 
competition (another process) on a machine base. By 
devising an improved clamping and positioning fixture, 
we speeded up output from 5 bases to 9 bases per day 
—cut unit cost $2.20 each. 


3, Examine the welding procedure. Types and sizes of 
electrodes ... amperage... A.C. or D.C... . these factors 
are weighed in setting up the procedure for each job. 
On a recent cold-rolled steel job, we used “Shield-Arc 
LH-70” electrodes and eliminated pin-holes, speeding 
up welding and cutting costs. 


In all of our efforts to bear down on costs, we find it 
extremely helpful to have the advice of the Lincoln 
Welding Engineer, and we use Lincoln Welders and 
Electrodes practically 100%. 


There’s More than One Way 
to Bear Down on Costs 





Fig. 1. Changeover of this chicken-feeder sprocket to welded 
stampings eliminated feed jamming. 





Fig. 3. Typical of the welding output of Welded Products 
Company is this group of engine brackets, fabricated from 
stampings and shear-cut plate. 





Fig. 2. Two points of attack on welding costs: Left—Duane Brady and James Scott work on the 
modification of a product design. Right—Ingenuity is applied to the design of fixtures and the 
planning of welding procedure for each product. 


The shove ispablnbed by THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY i te ineret of proeres 


Write for free Mild Steel Weldirectory, Bul. 462. The Lincoln Electric Company, Dept. 513, Cleveland 1, Obio. 


December 8, 1949 
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How to PREVENT CONDENSATION 
in COMPRESSED AIR LINES 


@ Users of pneumatic tools and mechinery spend thousands of dollars on 
repairs and suffer much interruption to production from the condensa- 
tion of water in their air lines. In compressed gas systems and in processes 
where compressed air is blown directly on parts and materials in produc- 
tion, there is additional damage. 

You can prevent these losses by installing a Niagara Aero After Cooler. 
It cools the compressed air or gas by evaporative cooling and removes the 
water before the air enters the receiver. This method brings the air to 
within a few degrees of the wet bulb temperature, making certain that 
your compressed air will always be colder than the atmosphere surround- 
ing the lines in your plant, so that no further condensation can take place. 

Savings in cooling water pay for the installation. Experience shows 
that the patented Niagara evaporative cooling method consumes less than 
5% of the water required for cooling by conventional means. You save 
the cost of the water, the cost of pumping it, the cost of disposing of it. 
These extra savings soon pay for the Niagara Aero After Cooler. 


Write for Bulletin No. 98 


NIAGARA BLOWER COMPANY 


Over 35 years of Service in Industrial Air Engineering 
Dept. IA 405 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
District Engineers in Principal Cities 


INDUSTRIAL COOLING AV HEATING @ DRYING 


NIAGARA 


ase 
HUMIDIFYING @ AIR ENGINEERING EQUIPMENT 
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DEAR EDITOR 
Continued from Pag. 14 


HARD STEEL 

Please be good enough to tel] us 
where we can obtain a list of many. 
facturers and distributers of hard 
steel such as Carboloy and Stellite. 
A. A. Morse € Co. 
New York 

A list of manufacturers and distributer; 
of tool, metal-cutting and die steels, and 
sintered carbides, including Carboloy and 
Stellite are included in the Directory of Tool 
Steels published by THE IRON AGE. |, 
addition to the list of manufacturers and 
distributers, the directory contains chart 
showing comparative tool steel brands made 
by the different manufacturers and includes 
a dictionary of trade names in which the 
composition, use, and manufacture of each 
steel is included. These directories are $2 
each and in lots of six or more, $1 each 


—td. 


COST REDUCTION COURSE 


Holy Cross College Industrial Re- 
lations Institute is offering a course 
during the coming months on cost 
reduction in industry for supervisory 
personnel. This library has for sev- 
eral years conducted a library deposit 
at the college on the evenings of these 
courses. The professor in charge of 
the course has asked us to put on a 
display of a few outstanding maga- 
zines of business and industry, the 
special features of which he will point 
out to this group and give reference 
work using these as source material. 
However, this library immediately 
binds its periodicals and keeps same 
for reference use only. Would you 
please send us one or two of the 
recent issues of THE IRON AGE to be 
placed on display? 

M. A. McGRATH 
Technology Div 
Free Public Library 
Worcester, Mass. 

We certainly like to do anything within 
our power to encourage a greater familiar 
ity with industry and are forwarding several 


copies of THE IRON AGE.—Ed. 


STEEL SALES 

As a graduate student at North- 
western University, I am working on 
a research project concerning the iron 
and steel industry. I would appreciate 
any information you could supply re- 
garding sales in these industries for 
1948 and 1949, 


Evanston, Il. 


Information on iron and steel sales is com- 
piled by the American Iron and Steel !n- 
stitute, 350 Fifth Ave., New York |. We 
also suggest that you consult files of the 
Library of the Northwestern Technological 
Institute for the first issue of THE IRON 
AGE published each year. This is a review 
issue, and contains a wide assortment of 
statistical and industry information which 
will save you considerable time in gather- 
ing your data.—Ed. 

Resume Your Reading on Page 145 


W. T. ALEXANDER 


THE Iron AGE 











THIS KAYDON BULLETIN 


CONTAINS DATA ON 
DEEP-FLAME-HARDENING 
AS PIONEERED BY KAYDON 


VO La Fa “hts Bulletin now! 


1 ee 


P 


Sai eee 


ll bggpaae of Mead area taller Maarromags 4 howe te 90 wmnbeante decccmatos 


The KAYDON lechniqgue of deofr- flame- hardening for 
bearings of un asual shapes, styes and thin sections 


would be necessary 


Designers and users of special machinery will 
appreciate this information on KAYDON-pioneered 
deep-flame-hardening which has helped remove 
bearing-limitations that heretofore proved to be 
serious handicaps. 


This new KAYDON technique in deep-flame-harden- 
ing hardens only the raceways of the bearings. 
This permits the races themselves to be accurate- 
ly drilled, tapped and gear-cut . . . eliminates 


many of the surrounding parts which normally 


results in important 
weight-reduction . . . makes possible the creation 
of unusual designs that accommodate minimum 
sizes of bearings in the space available . . . per- 
mits unusual shapes, very large diameters, and 
extremely thin sections, all of which greatly 
facilitate mounting. 

Write for this Bulletin on KAYDON Deep-Flame- 


Hardening... 
services offered, contact KAYDON of Muskegon. 


and when you need the unique 


KAYDON Types of Standard or Special Bearings: Spherical Roller ¢ Taper 
Roller ¢ Ball Radial ¢ Ball Thrust ¢ Roller Radial ¢ Roller Thrust 
THE ENGINEERING CORP... MUSKEGON, MICH. 


-* ALL TYPES OF BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 4” BORE TO 120” OUTSIDE DIAMETER 5 
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NO OTHER SPRAY BOOTHS GIVE YOU ALL THESE ADVANTAGES 


1 APPROVED PERFORMANCE AND CONSTRUCTION 
When you install a Binks Dynaprecipitor Spray Booth in your finishing 
department you have done everything possible to eliminate fire and 
health hazards. These booths meet the requirements of local and state 
authorities...are endorsed by insurance companies. 
They are the mark of a safely equipped shop. 

2 EXHAUST AIR WASHED 5 TIMES 
The patented Dynaprecipitor principle draws fumes and over-spray 
through 5 unbroken water-curtains before it is vented... 
clean and dry. 

3 NO NOZZLES TO CLOG 
The unique water distribution system in these booths eliminates nozzles... 
guarantees thorough washing. 

4 FASTER PRODUCTION 
Stops drift...lets you place spray stations closer to each other. 
Minimizes clean-up time. 

5 BETTER SHOP MORALE 
There is no paint smell. air in the shop remains 
fresh...and the shop stays cleaner. 

& RECLAMATION OF OVER-SPRAY 
All paint is washed out of the over-spray and trapped in the collecting 
pan where it can be easily reclaimed. 

7 SIMPLIFIED CONSTRUCTION 
Dynaprecipitor booths are shop fabricated in standard sizes from 
4 to 20 feet wide. Panels bolt together with gasketed joints, 
quickly and simply. 
PRICED RIGHT 
This is equipment on which you do not pay a premium to get the best. 
Dynaprecipitor spray booths are unsurpassed... but you don’t 
pay any more for them. 
ECONOMICAL TO OPERATE 
The same water is recirculated. Only cost is operation of the 
circulation pump. 


"We hope buyers will compare our Dynaprecipitor with other water wash booths. 


It's always very convincing!" Z 
Chairean of the Board 


Send for Bulletin 500 


and see for yourself the many great advantages of these 
modern, well engineered spray booths. No obligation. 







i. 
NEW YORK DETROIT LOS ANGELES ATLANTA BOSTON CLEVELAND 


DALLAS MILWAUKEE NASHVILLE PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 
ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE WINDSOR, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Continued from Page 34 


offered by this firm are photo-illus. 
trated. Ryerson Steel-Service. For 
more information, check No. 13 on 
the postcard on p. 35. 


Code-Symbol Stamps 
Standard code-symbol stamping 
tools for identifying inspectors, 
operations, workmen and dates on 
manufactured parts are described 
in pamphlet. M. E. Cunningham 
Co. For more information, check 
No. 14 on the postcard on p. 35. 


Keyseating Machine 


Specifications, performance data, 
and price listings on a new type 
keyseating machine are listed in 
2-p. sheet. Keymatic Machine Co. 
For more information, check No. 
15 on the postcard on p. 365. 


Paint Supply System 

A new paint system supplying 
paint from original containers to 
spray guns is introduced in 8-p. 
color brochure. Gray Co., Inc. For 
more information, check No. 16 on 
the postcard on p. 35. 


Agitator 


“Pneumix in Action,” new 28-p. 
catalog, lists construction details 
and shows applications of air-mo- 
tored, explosion proof agitators for 
laboratory and _ production use. 
Eclipse Air Brush Co. For more 
information, check No. 17 on the 
postcard on p. 35. 


Stud Welder 


The Nelson stud welding unit 
complete with gun and timer unit 
is described in 4-p. catalog appli- 
cations are photo-illustrated. Nel- 
son Sales Corp. For more informa- 
tion, check No. 18 on the postcard 
on p. 35. 


Industrial Clutehes 


Detail drawings and photos of 
Warner ICB clutch and brake units 
for industrial machinery and elec- 
tric motor applications are included 
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Is Machining 
Your Method 
of Inspection? 









If you depend on machining to locate hidden defects in parts or material, you pay 
an exhorbitant price for “inspection’’— through wasted labor and machine time. 
Further, there may be defects “getting by” that can later cost someone plenty in 
ir trouble and dollars. 
e, Machining defective materials is a dead loss! Inspection with *Magnaflux is the 
‘e modern, economical way that locates defects before machining. It is fast, non- 
. destructive and accurate. If there is a defect Magnaflux locates it — positively, 
clearly and unmistakably, whether it is a surface or subsurface crack, a forging lap, | 
a tear, or what have you? Inspection on an engineered Magnaflux unit proves 
r cheaper than even visual inspection, as well as more effective. 
Magnaflux inspection is a proved way to turn wasteful losses into profitable 
operations. That is mighty important to you today. Take just a minute or two right 
now to write for full particulars. 






















ee ee *Magnatlux, trademark of Magnaflux Corporation applied to equipment 
and materials for use with magnetic particle inspection. 


MAGNA BACB € Ce Sf OH A Tt Oh | 


5902 Northwest Highway, Chicago 31, Illinois 
NEW YORK > DALLAS - DETROIT * CLEVELAND * LOS ANGELES 
Export Distributor: Curtis Wright Corp. In Canada: Williams & Wilson, itd. 
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Then give HERC-ALLOY the 
toughest chain job in your 
plant. Our asking for this 
test reflects the confidence 
given us by HERC-ALLO¥ 
service records from 
industry's leading 


‘a 


HERC-ALLOY is America’s first alloy steel chain. For slings or 
other applications HERC-ALLOY Chain will prove that efficiency, 
safety and economy can go hand-in-hand. 


RIN CHAT TT 


EU Te NT 


ed with Chisholm-M 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORIES: TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


SALES OFFICES NEW YORK e CHICAGO e CLEVELAND e SAN FRANCISCO 


t Angola, New York 
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FREE PUBLICATIONS 
Continued 


in 24-p. catalog. Warner Brake fo. 
Co. For more information, check 
No. 19 on the postcard on p. 35. 


Flexible Shafting 


The Elliot line of flexible shafts, 
flexible shaft machines, unit drives, 
attachments, and push-pull controls 
is listed in 4-p. pamphlet. Elliot 
Mfg. Co. For more information, 
check No. 20 on the postcard on 
p. 35. 


Instrument Valves 


Drop forged steel Edward instru- 
ment valves for meter, gage, instru- 
ment and other small lines are de- 
scribed and illustrated in 4-p. cata- 
log. Edward Valves, Inc. For more 
information, check No. 21 on the 
postcard on p. 35. 


Industrial Hose 


General purpose industrial hose 
such as air, steam, water, and suc- 
tion hose is listed and described in 
28-p. brochure. Republic Rubber 
Div., Lee Rubber & Tire Corp. For 
more information, check No, 22 on 
the postcard on p. 35. 


Control Valves 


Control of standard air cylinders 
by 2, 3, and 4-way valves and the 
incorporation of these valves into 
existing air systems is described in 
12-p. bulletin. Bellows Co. For more 
information, check No. 23 on the 
postcard on p. 35. 


Steel Deck 


The Mahon line of steel deck for 
roofs, sidewalls, partitions, ceilings, 
and floors is described in 16-p. bul- 
letin through detail drawings, 
photos, and text. R. C. Mahon Co. 
For more information, check No. 
24 on the postcard on p. 35. 


Pump Manual 


Revised instructions on the in- 
stallation and operation of centrif- 
ugal pumps in corrosive service is 
available in 12-p. booklet. Duriron 
Co., Inc. For more information, 
check No. 25 on the postcard on 
p. 35. 

Resume Your Reading on Page 35 
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PRODUCTION IDEAS 
Continued from Page 38 


plate having 6 sets of holes. It will 
tilt from 5° below horizontal to 30° 
past vertical axis. Two pins align 
the tail stock in horizontal position 
with a head stock. It is vertically 
adjustable for tapered work. Tail 
center travel is 1 in. The spindle 
nose has No. 2 Morse taper socket 
and 1 in.-10 threads. Marvin Ma- 
chine Products, Inc. For more in- 
formation, check No. 38 on the 
postcard on p. 35. 


Dial Snap Gage 


A new Nilco dial snap gage, de- 


signed specifically for checking 
crankshaft grinding on the ma- 
chine, features radius guides to 


clear the maximum fillet and permit 
the gage to detect any hour-glass 





condition or oversize fillet resulting 
from the breakdown of the grind- 
ing wheel. This gage is light and 
portable, and has indicator gradua- 
tions of 0.0001. It is possible to 
apply this dial snap gage ‘to the 
work and quickly obtain a repeated 
reading without rocking the gage 
back and forth. Nilsson Gage Co. 
For more information, check No. 
39 on the postcard on p. 35. 


Atmosphere Generator 


A new, furnace accessory that 
can be attached or connected to any 
direct oil or gas fired, batch or con- 
tinuous furnace is claimed to pro- 
duce an atmosphere that prevents 
scale formation in soaking, normal- 
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ALL 
METAL 


COUPLINGS 


FOR POWER TRANSMISSION * REQUIRE NO MAINTENANCE 


Flexible 


Patented Flexible Disc Rings of special steel transmit 
the power and provide for parallel and angular mis- 
alignment as well as free end float. 


Thomas Couplings have a wide range of speeds, horsepower 
and 


shaft sizes: 


W 


to 40,000 HP—1 to 30,000 RPM. 


Specialists on Couplings for more than 30 years 


LUBRIC 
Nien REQU 


|RED! 
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PATENTED FLEXIBLE DISC RINGS 


THE THOMAS PRINCIPLE GUARANTEES 
PERFECT BALANCE UNDER ALL 
CONDITIONS OF MISALIGNMENT. 


NO MAINTENANCE PROBLEMS. 


ALL PARTS ARE 
SOLIDLY BOLTED TOGETHER. 


Lm a 





Write for the latest reprint of our Engineering Catalog. 
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UNTIVERS 


Cutting three identical spur gears 
simultaneously at Simonds Gear. 


Cut Gears 
for Industrial Needs! 


For special gears in larger sizes—exact 
duplicate gears for replacements—for 
every heavy-duty industrial gear applica- 
tion—look to SIMONDS GEAR where 
specialty gears for heavy industry have 
been a custom service for more than 50 
years. Within easy shipping distance of 
many heavy industry plants—with a per- 
sonalized service designed to meet your 
most exacting specifications—SIMONDS 
GEAR provides an unusually prompt and 
efficient service on even the most un- 
usual gear requirements. Sizes range up 
to 145" dia. in all popular gear-making 
materials. Send your inquiry today and 
get acquainted with SIMONDS GEAR 
Service. 


SPUR GEARS 
BEVEL GEARS - MITRE GEARS 
WORMS + WORM GEARS 
RACKS * PINIONS 


Stock carrying distrib- 
utors for Ramsey Si- 
lent Chain Drives and 

v5IMONDE Couplings. V-Belts. 

Toit 
ace? THE 


SIMONDS 


GEAR & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH 22, PA 





LIBERTY at 25TH 
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NEW PRODUCTION IDEAS 


Continued 


izing, annealing, malleablizing, or 
heating for hardening. It is also re- 
ported to prevent scale formation 
on the surface of the hot metal dur- 
ing subsequent hot working opera- 
tions. The equipment is a simple 





refractory-lined steel chamber, fired 
by gas burner or electrically heated, 
through which runs the Lithium 
vaporizer tube. A boat containing a 
cartridge of Lithium compound is 
inserted into the tube and is heated 
so that the carrier gas which is also 
injected through the vaporizer tube 
picks up the vaporized Lithium 
and introduces it into the furnace 
chamber. This carrier gas may be 
the products of combustion from the 
furnace or other convenient gener- 
ated gas. Lithium Co. For more 
information, check No. 40 on the 
postcard on p. 35. 


Bolt Threader 

Designed for the rapid threading 
of screw blanks and other milled, 
upset or forged parts, the Kent 
BT2 two-spindle bolt threader 
drives threading spindles at 1200 





rpm through change gears from 
its 2-hp motor. The threading 
spindles are equipped with two re- 
volving type, hardened and ground 
thread chasers for normal work up 
to l-in. diam. Claimed advantages 
are minimum necessary operating 


skill, continuous threading on ‘ong 
runs, quick changeover from one 
job to another, and resultant low 
threading cost per piece over a wide 
range of work. Kent Machine Co. 
For more information, check No, 
41 on the postcard on p. 35. 


Loading Platform 


Savings in truck loading time 
and dock space are possible through 
the use of dock leveling equipment, 
Bringing the dock level with the 
truck floor facilitates rolling hand 
or power trucks into the body of 
the carrier, permitting easier and 
faster handling of palletized loads, 
small parcels and heavy or hard-to- 
handle shipments. Speeding the 
transfer of loads between truck and 
dock offers economies by reducing 
truck loading time and manhours 
for drivers and dock workers. It 
increases dock capacity without ad- 
ditional space, reduces truck wait- 
ing time and improves the safety 





factor. Adjusta-Dock is a platform- 
leveling device easily installed in ex- 
isting docks. Pushbutton control of 
the hydraulic ram quickly brings 
the loading platform level with the 
truck floor. Rowe Methods, Inc. 
For more information, check No. 
42 on the postcard on p. 35. 


Bateh Type Furnace 

High production capacity is 
claimed for a new batch type fur- 
nace developed for all types of con- 
trolled atmosphere heat treatment 
of steel. The furnace is available 
with the built-in RX atmosphere 
generator to provide for gas car- 
burizing, homogeneous carburizing, 
dry (gas) cyaniding and carbon 
restoration, clean hardening and 
general heat treating. Work is car- 
ried in and out of the furnace on 
four trays that are moved by alloy 
screws. A lowerator quench mecha- 
nism provides semi-automatic op- 
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ration for the charging and dis- 
narging of the furnace. Fast heat- 
ng rates developed by the use of 
adiant tube firing, combined with 







va awe 


afan to circulate heated, prepared 
atmosphere, provide production up 
to 200 Ib per hr gross loads per sq 
ft of area. Maximum gross charge 
capacity is 2500 lb. Surface Com- 
hustion Corp. For more informa- 
tion, check No. 43 on the postcard 
m p. 35. 


Respirators 


Twin cartridge respirators pro- 
vide protection against seven respi- 
ratory hazards through a basic face 
piece and seven interchangeable 
filters. The seven filters that screw 
into the respirator’s twin filter hold- 
ers, protect workers against dusts, 
vapors and gases. The face piece is 
molded from durable rubber and 
has a rolled edge that curves inward 
to give a snug fit without leakage. 





Other features include a flexible 
fitting brace for shaping the respi- 
rators to individual features, an 
efficient inhalation and exhalation 
system and increased field of vision 
through thinner filter cartridges. 
American Optical Co. For more in- 
formation, check No. 44 on the post- 
card on p. 35. 


Turn to Page 156 
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the cost of parts and assembly time on equipment you manu- 
facture. Here is an example of how Johnson Bronze can help. 
The sleeve bearing illustrated above was produced to replace 
an antifriction bearing in an important automotive applica- 
tion. It delivers equal or better performance yet costs only 
one-third as much. Multiply this saving by the thousands of 
units in which it is installed and you will quickly see the 
importance of the substitution. 





check these 
important facts 










Running Friction 
Load Carrying Capacity 
Resistance to Pounding 

Precision 
Cost 









SLEEVE BEARINGS by Johnson 
Bronze are designed by engineers of 
long practical experience and years of 
metallurgical and mechanical research. 
Numerous leading manufacturers con- 
sult our specialists before designing or 
redesigning mechanical equipment. 
Such firms benefit by high bearing per- 
formance and low unit cost. You, too, 
are invited to write or to consult per- 
sonally on bearing requirements with 
these Johnson Bronze Engineers. 


SLEEVE 
505 SOUTH MILL STREET: NEW CASTLE, PA. 


BEARING HEADQUARTERS 
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Leaking 
Pressure 
Castings 
Salvaged! 





WITH THE 





CAST SEAL PROCESS 


Mogul Cast Seal Process will 
solve your problem by circulating 
or by vacuum impregnation. All! 
ferrous or nonferrous castings 
can be impregnated—no muss or 
baking—casting sealed will stand 
any test. 


Photo shows M-1000 circulator 
used for testing and impregnat- 


ing pump castings. 


Write for full details 


METALLIZING 


COMPANY OF AMERICA 


3520 W. CARROLL AVE. 


CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
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NEW PRODUCTION IDEAS 


Continued 


Strapping Truck 

Heavy gage round steel strapping 
coils up to 150 lb can be carried on 
a new easily - maneuvered hand 





truck, usable from a horizontal or 
vertical position. The strapping 
may be unreeled clockwise or coun- 
ter-clockwise and can be held in 
place without accidental unreeling 
by inserting the loose end of the 
coil in one of three holes in the 
circular coil cover. It has a 4:1 
lifting ratio, with 38 lb lifting 
pressure exertion on each truck 
handle. Gerrard Steel Strapping Co. 
For more information, check No. 
45 on the postcard on p. 35. 


Openside Planer 


A 33-ft cutting stroke with in- 
finitely adjustable speeds up to a 
maximum suitable for carbide cut- 
ting tools features the new Rock- 
ford Hy-Draulic openside planer. 
Speed of the return stroke may be 
set independent of the cutting 
stroke speed. The machine is built 
with two cross-rai! heads and one 
side head. Maximum planing width 





for the right hand head is 60 in.; 
planing width, including the use of 
the left hand head is 72 in.; and 
distance of table to rail is 72 in. 
Single column and cross-rail as- 


sembly provide rigid suppor: fo; 
the tool heads and permits overhang 
setup of work. The planer is 73 4 
long x 14 ft high. Rockford My. 
chine Tool Co. For more informe. 
tion, check No. 46 on the posi cari 
on p. 35. 


Hydraulic Floor Crane 


For shops having limited floor 
area the new Ruger Half-Tonney 
hydraulic floor crane gets into ex. 
tremely close quarters, turns com- 
pletely around in its own length, 
and can work in a 3-ft aisle. Its 
three-position telescoping boom ex. 
tends reach from 46 to 58 in. Lift- 
ing capacity with boom closed jis 
1000 lb, with boom fully extended, 
500 lb. Double acting pump works 





both on forward and back strokes. 
Six-inch diam load carrying wheels 
and 4-in. diam _ steering caster 
wheels feature ball bearings. Ruger 
Equipment Co., Inc. For more in- 
formation, check No. 47 on the 
postcard on p. 35. 


Rust Preventive 


A rust preventive for use on 
aluminum, chrome, ferrous, and 
nonferrous metals provides a coat- 
ing over plated 
parts and bare 
metal. It is a 
clear, transpar- 
ent coating that 
dries quickly 
without need of 
baking. It ex- 
pands and con- 
tracts with 
metal regardless 
of temperature 
extremes, in- 
tense vibration, or abnormal flex- 
ing. International Rustproof Corp. 
For more information, check No. 
48 on the postcard on p. 35. 

Resume Your Reading on Page 39 
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e News of Industry @ 


New Officers Elected By 
Packaging, Handling Society 


Chicago—R. C. Sell, general 
traffic manager of the Koehring 
Co., Milwaukee, has been elected 
president of the Society of Indus- 
trial Packaging and Materials 
Handling Engineers for 1950 and 
1951. Results of a letter ballot 
election were announced at the 
board meeting here by R. J. Bayer 
of Traffic Service Corp., chairman 
of the society’s nominating com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Sell has been a vice-presi- 
dent of the national society for 
the past 2 years. 

Other newly elected S.I.P.M.H.E. 
officers include Paul O. Vogt of 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., who was elevated to the 
newly-created post of vice-chair- 
man of the board. Mr. Vogt just 
concluded his second year as the 
society’s president. R. F. Weber of 
Internationa] Harvester Co., Chi- 
cago, was reelected as chairman 
of the board. 

The newly-elected executive 
vice-president is Stanley Price of 
Western Electric Co., Chicago. 
Three regional vice-presidents 
were elected as follows: W. Gor- 
den Bennett of Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co., New York (eastern) ; 
J. H. Singer of National Container 
Corp., Columbus, Ohio, the only 
reelected vice-president (mid- 
western); and Gale C. Cunning- 
ham of North American Aviation, 
Inc., Los Angeles (western). 

J. L. Ware of Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., Chicago, was retained as the 
society’s treasurer and H. E. Brill 
of Mid-States Container Corp. be- 
comes the newly-elected secretary. 


Marshall Plan Imports Rise 


Washington — General imports 
from the Marshall Plan countries 
increased from $56 million in 
August to $69 million in Septem- 
ber, including shipments from 
Turkey. 

At the same time, exports to 
the 17 ECA nations rose to $289 
million from the August $278 mil- 
lion. This was somewhat below 
the 1949 average of $391 million. 
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TOWMOTOR Electric Pallet Truck 


selected by WRIGLEY 
for speed ... maneuverability . . . ruggedness 


Producing millions of sticks of chewing gum every day—billions every 
year—necessitates the unloading, storing and transporting of a stagger- 
ing amount of materials. This is the problem at the Wm. Wrigley Jr. Com- 
pany's giant Chicago plant—the world’s largest chewing gum factory. 

To help maintain top efficiency in a competitive industry, Wrigley must 
be constantly alert to new developments in the materials handling field. 
That's why Wrigley selected Towmotor Electric Pallet Trucks to augment 
its handling equipment. 

One of the gruelling tasks is to transport and store 2490-lb. pallet loads 
on an inclined floor. The floor is rough board surface at an 8° angle. 
Towmotor is the only truck with enough power to handle full loads rapidly 
over this area! 

In actual operation, Towmotor travels faster under heavier loads . . . 
weighs less, carries more . . . climbs grades more readily . . . stands up 
under constant daily use. 


Check these outstanding Towmotor features: 
©--Rapid tifting.of Joads up to 4000 Ibs. 


® 3 Point Suspension— for smooth 
travel, easy maneuverability. 


® Dual Finger-tip Control — either hand. 
® Positive Brake — vertical and horizontal. | 


® Automatic power cut-off when brake is applied, 


Write for the descriptive folder on Towmotor Electric Pallet Trucks. Learn 
how Towmotor Mass Handling methods can cut production costs and save 
money for you. Towmotor Corp., Division 15, 1226 East 152nd St., Cleve- 
land 10, Ohio. Representatives in all Principal Cities in U. S$. and Canada. 





FORK LIFT TRUCKS 
and TRACTORS 


TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 
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YO ETAL TURNINGS 


The rapid reduction of long, curly, hard-to-handle turnings into short shovel- 
ing chips with Americans solves handling and storage problems. The low 
cost at which Americans operate makes their installation highly profitable. 
The yield of cutting oil is increased 30 to 50 gallons per ton. Alloy steel, 
carbon steel, aluminum, brass, and bronze turnings are reduced to uniform 
chips by Americans in capacities from 1 to 10 TPH. 


Only Americans have shredder ring action that assures 
uniform chips and prevents clogging and stalling. 


PATENTE ANESE 
a. 

STEEL SHREDDER S$” 
QW . 





Send for "Metal Turnings Bulletin” 





1439 MACKLIND AVE. 
ST. LOUIS 10, MO 


JOHNSON 

XLO Music 
Spring Wire 
Uniform cast 
Uniform tensile 
Uniform size 
Self lubricating 

surface 

Warehouse stocks 


JOHNSON 


STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY, INC, 
WORCESTER 1, MASS. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND DETROIT AKRON CHICAGO 
ATLANTA HOUSTON TULSA LOS ANGELES TORONTO 
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New Jersey Chapter Of 
ISIS Elects New Officers 


Newark, N. J.—Paul Giordano, 
Giordano Waste Material (o., 
Trenton, N. J., was elected presi- 
dent of the New Jersey chapter 
of the Institute of Serap Iron & 
Steel Inc., at a meeting of the 
chapter at the Hotel Essex House, 
Newark, on Nov. 10. 

Irving Bussel, Plainfield Iron & 
Metal Co., Plainfield, N. J., was 
elected first vice-president; Henry 
Fiestal, Paterson Steel & Baling 
Co., Paterson, N. J., was elected 
second vice-president; Herman 
Plavin, Jacob Plavin & Sons, 
Perth Amboy, N. J., was elected 
third vice-president; Eli Bussel, 
Plainfield Iron & Metal Co., was 
elected treasurer; and Murray 
Kunin, Schiavone-Bonomo Corp., 
Jersey City, was elected secretary. 

The executive committee will 
consist of George Rubine, Hudson 
Iron & Metal Co., Bayonne, chair- 
man; Emanuel J. Moskowitz, 
Schiavone-Bonomo Corp., Jersey 
City; Frank Contey, Frank Con- 
tey, Inc., Jersey City; Michael 
Levine; William Abramson, A. 
Abramson & Sons Inc., Newark; 
and Abraham Goldberg, Harry 
Goldberg & Sons, Perth Amboy. 


Heads Safe Transit Program 


New York—Dudley Jones, Kaiser 
Metal Products, Inc., has been 
named chairman of the Labora- 
tory Coordinating Div. of the Por- 
celain Enamel Institute-sponsored 
National Safe Transit program. 

Mr. Jones joined Kaiser in No- 
vember of last year as materials 
and transportation § superinten- 
dent, and is in charge of all phases 
of the company’s warehousing, re- 
ceiving, shipping, traffic, mate- 
rials-distribution, and packaging 
problems. He was formerly sales 
promotion manager for Woodbury 
Wholesale Hardware Co. 

The PEI National Safe Transit 
program was inaugurated about 
2 years ago to reduce in-transit 
damage to finished metal products. 
Since then the program has re- 
ceived the endorsement of national 
carriers, manufacturers’ associa- 
tions, and packaging groups. 
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DUE RECOGNITION — We have 
harbored an idea that many leaders 
in American industry deserve a lot 
more credit than they get for the sin- 
glemindedness with which they pur- 
sue their jobs in industry. For this 
reason we are trying to do something 
about it in our annual issue Jan. 5, 
the Metal Fact Book. 

We are asking our readers, through 
ballots in THE IRON AGE and by mail, 
to vote for their nominations for 
Men of the Metal Industry. They will 
be suitably recognized in the first is- 
sue of January. There is a ballot for 
your convenience over on p. 161— 
why don’t you fill it in with the names 
of two men you think have been do- 
ing an exceptional job for their part 
of the metals industry. 

We should have appended a note 
on that ballot saying that “employees 
of THe Iron Ace, members of their 
families, or their families’ families, 
or their families’ families’ advertis- 
ing agencies ain't able to win—so 
don’t vote for them.” That message 
is particularly included for the edi- 
fication of Luria Bros. vice-president, 
Amos Bowman, of Pittsburgh, who 
has already nominated Tom Camp. 
bell, our editor. We are sending Mr. 
Bowman another ballot to let him 
try again. 


BASIC DIFFERENCE A para- 


graph from London in our Global 
Letter of Nov. 24, p. 28 points up a 
basic difference between the trade 
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press here and abroad. 


The passage we refer to, in dis- 
cussing the conclusions of the Anglo- 
American Council on Productivity 
states that “The technical and trade 
press of America made a substantial 
contribution (to industrial standard- 
ization) by giving publicity to suc- 
cessful efforts of industries and in- 
dividual concerns.” It goes on to 
say that “Generally, manufacturers 
in the U. S. A. are willing to have 
their work and its results widely pub- 
licized. This is deemed to be an im- 
portant factor in the development of 
high productivity and low costs.” 

No more eloquent tribute to Amer- 
ican industrial wisdom and American 
industrial journalism could be made. 
It may be, though, that there is more 
to this than the manufacturer in this 
country being willing to publicize his 
work. A lot of effort has been made 
by good trade magazines here to per- 
manufacturers of the long 
term as well as short term values of 


suade 


free discussions of new 
and materials. 


pre cesses 


There are some places where “trade 
secrets” are a feature of the business, 
and no outsider ever gets into a plant. 
but relatively few of them. But in the 
nations across the Atlantic, that is 
still a dominant attitude in a great 
many firms. Naturally chauvinistic 
by nature, we think the good old 
American “invent and tell” kind of 
operation is best. 






SRN t= 
SS ‘ \ Tht : 
wonderful: 
Oakite 
Composition 
No. 90 
for 
reverse-current 


cleaning 


You never know how good an 
electrocleaner can be until you 
watch Oakite Composition No. 
90 go to work on oils, greases, 
smuts, all the objectionable films 
that interfere with good electro- 
plating on steel. 


‘No. 90” makes a wonderfully 
well-balanced solution that does 
everything just right. It has high 
conductivity that keeps oxygen 
bubbling off the work. It raises 
a thin blanket of fine bubbles just 
strong enough to keep the alka- 
line spray from beinga nuisance 
around the tank; just brittle 
enough to break before the foam 
becomes too thick and too ex- 
plosive. For wetting action, for 
water-softening, for every useful 
purpose, the ingredients of 
Oakite Composition No. 90 
have been selected with care and 
apportioned with precision. 
Result: A solution that is perfect 
for reverse-current cleaning. 

Write to Oakite 


F R E Products, Inc., 30H 


Thames St., New York 6, N. Y., 
for illustrated booklet—, giving 
full information about Oakite 
Composition No. 90. 





































OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
30H Thames Street, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
Technical Service Representatives Located in 
Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


Specialized Industrial Cleaning 
MATERIALS « METHODS o SERVICE | 
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“New Process” 
Punches @ Dies ¢ Rivet Sets 


Compression Riveter Dies 
Chisel Blanks 


Made from high-grade alloy tool stee!s 
properly heat-treated of uniform high quality 
— may be purchased with complete confi- 
dence for maximum service. 


Write for Catalog 46 


= G 


Gro. F. MARCHANT ComMPANY 


1420-34 So. ROCKWELL ST., CHICAGO 8, ILL. 


WAUKEE 
NUE laan 





7ée SYMBOL of QUALITY for 62 YEARS 


WASHERS . . . Standard and Special, Every Type, Material, Purpose, 
Finish ... STAMPINGS of every Description . . . Blanking, Forming, 
Drawing, Extruding. 

Your most dependable source of supply — the world’s largest manufac- 
turer of Washers, serving Industry since 1887. Over 22,000 sets of Dies. 
Submit your blueprints and quantity requirements for estimates. 





WROUGHT WASHER 
MANUFACTURING co. 


World's largest Producer of Washers 


zzve S. BAY ST., MILWAUKEE 7, WIS 
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Geneva Recalls All Workers; 
Other Contracts Being Negotiated 


Salt Lake City—All workers 
who were out on strike have }een 
recalled by Geneva Steel Co. and 
operations are back to virtually 
the prestrike level. In the fabri- 
cating field settlements have not 
yet been reached in a few cases, 

The United Steelworkers of 
America are currently negotiating 
with Pacific States Cast Iron Pipe 
Co., Republic Cresote, General 
Refractories, Griffen Wheel Co. 
and the Ogden Iron Works. The 
Bethlehem formula is being de- 
manded in all instances. The union 
settled with American Can in Og- 
den prior to the settlement in 
basic steel. 


Mine Union Being Absorbed 


All fabricators of the area 
whose employees are represented 
by the AFL Structural Steel & 
Iron Workers or the Internationa! 
Assn. of Machinists have nego- 
tiated new contracts. 


The steelworkers union, inci- 
dentally, is in process of absorb- 
ing the Progressive Metalworkers, 
the union organized by nonfer- 
rous metal industry locals which 
walked out of the International 
Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter 
Workers. Four locals in the dis- 
trict (Utah and Nevada) have 
voted to affiliate with the steel- 
workers. They are the Park City, 
Spanish Fork and American Gil- 
sonite in Utah and the Pioche in 
Nevada. Twelve locals are still to 
act on the proposition. 

The Progressive Metalworkers 
have heretofore maintained their 
affiliation with CIO through the 
Marine and Shipbuilders Interna- 
tional. This arrangement was 
recognized as temporary at the 
time it was entered into. The in- 
vitation for the mine workers to 
enter the steelworkers union on 
a permanent basis was extended 
following the national CIO con- 
vention in Cleveland. Presumably 
the top command of the CIO con- 
cluded there would be fewer com- 
plications in absorbing the non- 
ferrous metal industry unions. 
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Canadian Railways Place 
Orders for Diesel Locomotives 


Toronto — Canada’s two major 
railway companies have placed or- 
ders for a total of 66 diesel loco- 
motives to be built in Canada. 

N. R. Trump, vice-president of 
the Canadian Pacific Ry. Co., 
stated that the company has 
placed orders for 58 diesel loco- 
motives to cost $12 million. This 
is the largest order ever placed in 
Canada for this type of equipment. 

Of the 58 units for C.P.R., 44 
will be built by the Montreal Loco- 
motive Works, Montreal, and are 
of the model of diesel locomotives 
produced by the American Loco- 
motive Co. of Schenectady. The 
remaining 14 locomotives will be 
built in the New London, Ont., 
plant of General Motors Diesel, 
Ltd., and will be similar to those 
built by GM at LaGrange, III. 

The Montreal Locomotive Works 
order calls for 20 streamlined 
Alco-G.E. design, 1500 hp, road 







operation; only the 
right equipment 
makes it pay! That's 


why Thomas Metal-Working Machines have 
proved so popular in the shops of industrials, 
railroads and metal fabricators. Each type that 
bears the Thomas name does a job and does it 
better! Strong, sturdily built, convenient, easy to 
operate, and above all economical! in production. 


Ask for literature. 





a NY 
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PITTSBURGH (23), PA. 
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MACHINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


freight “A” units; 20 streamlined 
Alco-G.E. design, 1500 hp, road 
freight “B” type and four Alco- 
G.E. design, 1500 hp, road switch- 
ing locomotives. Delivery will 
start early next year with the full 
order to be completed by August. 

General Motors will build 10 
streamlined 1500 hp, freight pas- 
senger “A” units and four 800 hp, 
yard switching locomotives for 
delivery between July and Sep- 
tember, 1950. 

E. A. Bromley, vice-president of 
the Canadian National Railways, 
reported that C.N.R. had ordered 
eight road diese] engines of 1500 
hp each from Montreal Locomo- 
tive Works, scheduled for delivery 
in January and February. These 
will be the first road diesels pro- 
duced in Canada, he said, and the 
order will bring to 46 the number 
of diesel locomotives bought by 
C.N.R. this year. 

The diese] locomotives for both 
C.P.R. and C.N.R. will be used on 
freight trains. 


important 
operations 


Capacities 
50 tons up 


Railroad Revenue Decreasing 


Chicago—The Assn. of Ameri. 
can Railroads has reported tha; 
the 81 Class I railroads of the 
country experienced a drop jp 
revenue in October of 24.8 pct a: 
compared with the same month ip 
1948. The estimated freight rey. 
enues alone showed a drop of 2¢ 
pet on the same comparison. 

It is believed that much of this 
drop was due to the nationa! 
strikes occurring during October, 
as the previous month’s statistics 
had not shown that big a decrease 
in operating revenue. 

For September of this year the 
estimated railroad operating revy- 
enues were off 16.6 pct compared 
with the same month in 1948. The 
estimated freight revenue for this 
period on the same comparison 
had decreased only 17 pct in Sep- 
tember. 

The AAR’s compilation shows 
that the drop in revenue is much 
greater in the Eastern District 
than it is in the Southern Region 
and Western District. 


Hydramatic Price Lowered 


Detroit— The price of auto- 
matic transmissions for passenger 
cars is coming down. 

Oldsmobile and Pontiac Divs. 
which use GM’s' Hydra-Matic 
drive, have already announced 
price reductions of $25. Cadillac 
which also uses Hydra-Matic, has 
made no announcement but is e:- 
pected to make a similar adjust- 
ment in the price of its 1950 
models which went into produe- 
tion recently. 

Hydra-Matic transmission wil! 
sell at $158.50 on the 1950 Pontia 
line. 


Doubles Iron Ore Production 


Seattle—Washington State pre- 
duced more than twice as much iron 
ore in 1948 as compared to 1947 ac- 
cording to the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines. Production for 1948 was 
5364 tons as compared to 2268 tons 
in the previous year. Total produc- 
tion in the United States for 1948 
was reported by the bureau as 126,- 
225,172 tons. 
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Canadian Steel Business 
brisk; Britain Eyes Market 


Toronto—Business continues at 
a brisk pace in the Canadian steel 
markets. There is no indication of 
abatement in demand for the next 
§ months at least. 

The steel strike in the U. S. was 
reflected in increased order plac- 
ing With Canadian mills by con- 
sumers that usually obtain most 
of their supplies from across the 
line. At the same time restriction 
on imports, which call for heavy 
utlay of U. S. dollars, also is a 
factor in throwing a larger volume 
if business to Canadian steel pro- 
ducers. Dollar devaluation which 
brought a 10 pct increase for U. S. 
steel shipped into Canada also has 
had a tendency to swing more 
buying into domestic steel lines. 

Steel mills in Ontario continue 
at virtual production capacity. 
They are now fully booked through 
the first quarter on such items as 
fat-rolled products and carbon 
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steel bars and there is an espe- 
cially heavy demand for cold- 
rolled products. Insofar as alloy 
steels are concerned, however, 
supply is somewhat ahead of de- 
mand. 

Canada has been drawing ap- 
proximately a million tons of steel 
annually from the U. S. It now is 
apparent the British steel pro- 
ducers plan to take a big slice of 
this business, possibly a fifth of 
the Canadian market, from the 
States. The first step in this di- 
rection already has been taken by 
representatives of the British Iron 
& Steel Federation, headed by Sir 
George Binney. 

However, the goal of the British 
steel interests is the specialty 
steel markets, and the campaign 
will be directed chiefly at Ameri- 
can mills supplying the Canadian 
market with steels of a type and 
kind not made in Canada. It is 
stated there will be no encroach- 
ment on products of the Canadian 
mills. 


GUDUES: and HEAT present NO 


Operational Problems 


Designed and equipped especi- 
ally for efficient operation over 
furnaces or other equipment and 
machinery where high temper- 


atures and noxious fumes are present. An air- 
conditioning unit removes dust, cools the air 
and neutralizes fumes with activated carbon 
filters. Other special features include: slip 
ring motors with glass insulation and thermo 
guards; protective baffle plate under trolley 


and thermo pane windows. 







Raise Pnrotits 
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Write for complete information 
| ; and specifications. air-conditioning unit 


lag tea tl ae. ely ager 


1361 CHARDON 






AIR CONDITIONED — 
EUCLID CRANE 






Side view of cab showing 


mounted above on catwalk. 
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Canadian Mineral Industry 
Setting New Production Record 


Toronto—Canada’s mining and 
mineral industry will produce 
$900 million this year—a great 
addition to the national wealth. 
Sparked by the recovery in gold 
mining, where output has risen 
$25 million in the year, and by 
nickel, copper, lead, and zinc, 
which add an extra $50 million, 
the industry is predicted to break 
all records in 1949. 

Total production in 1948 was 
$806 million; 10 years ago, $474 
million. Dividends, too, keep mov- 
ing up. The expected total is close 
to $120 million, greater by far 
than the disbursements of any 
other Canadian industry. Mining’s 
all-time dividend aggregate is ap- 
proaching $2 billion. 

Almost every phase of mining 
shows expansion. Iron ore output, 
vital in Canada’s new industrial 
economy, has expanded twenty 
times since 1939, and _ should 
rocket even higher in 1950. Three 
new young giants have joined the 
base metals list. Gold mining, 
thanks to devaluation, appears to 
have a possible production of $180 
million in sight next year. 

These are a few statistical high- 
lights from the Annual Number 
of The Northern Miner, published 
here recently. 


Building Pace Remains High 


Los Angeles — Building con- 
tinues at a brisk pace here with 
fabrication industries expected to 
enter major competition for two 
of the biggest jobs. 

Contracts will be awarded in 
January for the $18 million Hotel 
Statler. Passage of a $5 million 
county bond issue makes possible 
the construction of a communi- 
cable disease hospital and nurses 
home to specialize in polio cases. 

Plans for the 13-story Statler 
building were drawn by Holabird, 
Root and Burgee, Chicago archi- 
tects-engineers, and provide for a 
three-level underground garage 
accommodating 465 automobiles in 
addition to 1320 rooms and 40,000 
sq ft in dining and ball rooms. 
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FATIGUE CRACKS 


Continued 


That’s all it was, of course— 
just gravel. But to this day, when 
you watch the rays of the setting 
sun bounce back onto the water 
from the pyrites cliffs that border 
Gold Lake, you’d swear there was 
a fortune lying on the bottom. 

We hadn’t thought of the story 
for years until we recalled that 
the old prospector, who received 
a good round sum for his claims, 
had returned East to go into busi- 
ness. Then we heard the story of 
the Buffalo nuggets and couldn’t 
help but wonder if he hadn’t started 
a brass foundry. 


Aptronym 

W. R. Black, we learn, is assist- 
ant sales manager at New York 
for Koppers Company’s tar prod- 
ucts division. 


Puzzler 


In the dim past, when this de- 
partment enjoyed the stimulating 
guidance of Arthur H. Dix, puz- 
zles or brain twisters were a week- 
ly feature. For our part, we never 
had the brains to cope with any- 
thing more difficult than freshman 
algebra and have attempted to ig- 
nore the fact that most of our 
readers are walking IBM machines. 

Whether we hear an ominous 
low rumble of protest from the 


multitude or a loud roar from a 
few, we can’t quite make out. As 
a test, we’re tossing out this one, 
just to find out how many send in 
the correct answer (good, inciden- 
tally for a free copy of your f.f.j.’s 
Metal Industry Fact Book edition, 
off the press Jan. 5): 


Our young son started down the 
road with a sack of marbles. When 
he stooped to pick up a penny, he 
dropped half his marbles, plus half 
a marble. This so unnerved him that 
he dropped the penny together with 
half the remaining marbles plus half 
a marble. Stooping for the penny 
again, he dropped half the balance 
of the marbles plus half a marble. 
He got the penny this time, but he 
had only one marble left. How many 
marbles did he have when he 
started? (No marbles were broken 
nor did he break any.) 


Just to show how few marbles 
we have left, you can get the an- 
swer another way by adding the 
ages of eur three children and 
subtracting 9. 


Authorizes Industrial Goods 


Washington — Industrial goods 
continue to be the major procure- 
ment items authorized for Mar- 
shall Plan purchase as ECA re- 
cently approved another total of 
$60 million in procurements to 





Ornamental Perforated Metal 


A particularly attractive application of Hen- 
drick Ornamental Perforated Metal is its use 
for stove panels, as shown in the illustration 


of a model manufactured by the Queen Stove 


Works, Inc., of Albert Lea, Minn. 


Hendrick offers a wide variety of decorative 
patterns, regularly furnished in steel sheets of 
available stock sizes, in gauges from 16 to 22. 
These patterns can also be supplied in other 


metals on special order. Write for full in- 


formation. 
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HENDRICK 


ree Manufacturing Company 


Mitco Open Steel Flooring, 37 DUNDAFF STREET, CARBONDALE, PENNA. 


“*Shur-Site”’ Treads and 
Armorgrids 


Sales Offices In Principal Cities 


bring the cumulative total to $74 
billion. 

Recent industrial approvals 
mounted to $43.6 million including 
$15.2 million in industrial ma. 
chinery. This included $2.2 million 
in factory and office equipment and 
parts for Sweden and another $85 
million worth for Britain, $1.5 mi. 
lion worth of motor vehicles and 
engines for Sweden, and $650,000 
worth of metalworking equipment 
for Britain. 


Kodak Film Shows Role Of 
Modern Photography in Industry 


Rochester, N. Y.—A new motion 
picture describing the role of mod- 
ern photography in industry has 
been released by the Eastman 
Kodak Co., Inc., for showings be- 
fore industrial groups and techni- 
cal and engineering societies. 

Entitled “Functional Photog- 
raphy in Industry,” the motion 
picture provides a survey on film 
of the ways in which photography 
today is serving industry in re- 
search, production, quality con- 
trol, advertising, and sales. 

According to Paul Barbee of 
Kodak’s Industrial Photographic 
Div., this new film is the first ma- 
jor survey of its type. “The movie 
was made,” Mr. Barbee explained, 
“by going to U. S. industry and 
filming proved operating proce- 
dures which involve the use of 
photographie techniques.” 


Show Gas Turbine Prime Mover 


London — The first British gas 
turbine designed throughout as 4 
prime mover for industry was 
shown recently here. The exhibit 
was a scale model of the prototype 
installed in the power house of 
the works of Ruston and Harnsby, 
Ltd., Lincoln, England. 

The machine has been devel- 
oped for general purposes and has 
a continuous full-power rating of 
more than 1000 bhp. Its com- 
pressor delivers air through a heat 
exchanger to twin combustion 
chambers. The products of com- 
bustion are led to two separate 
turbines, the first of which drives 
the air compressor, while the sec- 
ond forms the power unit from 
which the drive is taken. 
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ALLOY-Tuf (soft) SHOT for Mass Production 
BES-tuf (standard) SHOT & GRIT | | WELDING 
| tooenas ra “TiPbne COATESVILLE 83 | theres wo torch Uke the 
* _—. AUTOMAT 


& The famous MECO “On-Off” 

We Action (above) allows a tiny 

pilot light to burn at the tip with 

the action in the “off” position. 

At a touch it flashes to full pro- 

duction flame. Action tested over 

200,000 times without appreci-" 
able sign of wear. 











For mass production there is no such thing as a good 
| all-round torch. Time and motion studies have proved 
that for efficient production welding, the torch used must 
be fitted to its particular job. The Meco AUTOMAT family 
—embodying the famous MECO “On-Off” action (oval), 
is perfectly suited to the start and stop welding so com- 
mon to production. The importance of this time saving 
feature to mass production work is apparent. Beyond 
CR ANES this, each member of this family has built-in features 

perfectly suiting it to its own particular class of welding. 









Punches, Dies, Chisels, Rivet Sets 


660 E. 82° St. Cleveland, O. 
If it’s RIVETED you KNOW it’s safe 


25 TO &0 TON 
CAPACITY 


te OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE co 
ae 


















GASOLINE « DIESEL 
ELECTRIC « STEAM 







3405 PINE BLVD., ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
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UNTIVERS 


CONSIDER GOOD USED EQUIPMENT FIRST 


A Few Important Items 
Received Too Late To 
Be Included In Our 
Usual Full Page List 


BENDING ROLL—Hendley & Whitt- 


more 8' x 14” 


CUTOFF MACHINE—5” Etna Hy- 
draulic Tube Cutoff 


GRINDER—No. 0 Cincinnati Center- 


less Grinder—New 


HEADER—No. 250C Manville SSSD, 
5/16” Capacity 


PLATE STRAIGHTENING ROLLS— 
60” McKay II Roll 
8’ Newbold 11 Roll 


PRESSES—2800 Ton Bliss Hydro 
Dynamic Press, 12” Stroke, 60” 
Between Rods 
500 Ton Verson Single Acting 
Press, 8” Stroke, 42” Between Col- 
umns 


PUNCH & SHEAR COMBINATIONS 
—#0 Buffalo Universal Iron- 
worker, Capacity Punch 5%” x %”, 
Shear Plate 3%”, Flat 4” x %”, 
Sq. 14%” Model 91 Size 16 Her- 


cules 
Universal lIronworker, Capacity 
Punch 1 1/16” x 4”, Shear Plate 
52”, Flat 6%4”x%4”, Angles 
6x6x %”", Rd. 1%”, Square 
134” 

SHAPER—66” x 78” Whiteomb Port- 
able Shaper 


SHEAR—BAR—No. 4 Kling Guillo- 
tine Type, Capacity 3” Rd, 2%” 
Square 

SHEAR—ROTARY—No. 100 Kling 


Rotary Shear, M.D., Capacity 
Shear 1” Plate, 48” Throat 


TUBE MILL—Lobely Tube Mill, Ca- 
pacity 3%” Dia. Complete with 
5-Roll Straightener and _ Flying 
Cut-Off 


RITTERBUSH 
& COMPANY, INC. 


50 Church Street New York 8, WN. Y. 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 


NEWS OF USED, REBUILT AND SURPLUS MACHINERY 


Automatic transmission tooling 


prospects fade 


New York MDNA meets Fox 


New Jersey dealers 


eall 1949 a bad year 


Mixed trends reported in Detroit 


Hopes Fade for Automatic 
Transmission Tooling Business 


Detroit — The decision of a 
second automatic transmission 
manufacturer in the Detroit area 
to use new equipment exclusively 
has further dampened the hopes of 
used machinery dealers who had 
looked upon this retooling opera- 
tion as a lucrative source of busi- 
ness. It is now realized that the 
specialized nature of the equip- 
ment needed to produce these 
parts has been an important fac- 
tor in buyer’s decisions. Dealers 
feel that these decisions indicate 
a trend and therefore are resign- 
ing themselves to the fact that the 
expected business in the last quar- 
ter of the year will not come from 
these sources. 


Lunney Introduces Fox 
To New York MDNA Chapter 


New York — Frank Lunney, 
president of the Machinery Deal- 
ers National Assn., introduced 
J. M. P. (Jack) Fox, the newly ap- 
pointed executive director, to the 
New York chapter at their regular 
meeting Monday, Nov. 28. Mr. 
Lunney outlined the background 
and qualifications of Mr. Fox and 
mentioned that there would be 
some positive action in the near 
future on all MDNA objectives. 
Mr. Fox mentioned that sugges- 
tions and recommendations sent 
to national headquarters in letter 
form would be welcomed and 
would be given his personal con- 
sideration. 


The regular business meeting, 
with chairman Ed Schill presid- 


ing, discussed the convention 
yearbook, the new dues plan, and 
means for increasing membership. 
The next meeting will be held on 
Monday, Dec. 19 at Cavanagh’s. 


1949 Business Off Sharply 
New Jersey Used Dealers Report 


Newark—Dealers in this area 
generally concede that 1949 has 
been a bad year as compared to 
previous years. It is reported that 
in comparison to 1948 their total 
business dropped 10 to 50 pet, 
depending upon the dealer and 
his scope of operations. The in- 
creased activity in light and me- 
dium production units starting in 
September slowed after mid- 
October, although a few dealers 
still report business up to 60 pct 
above the July low. Heavy units 
started moving in October; sales 
volume on these reported by most 
firms is now from 30 to 40 pet 
better than July and the outlook 
still seems favorable. 

Realizing that the seller’s mar- 
ket is over, the firms who report 
activity admit that they go out 
and hustle for the business they 
get. Most dealers in this area 
have resigned themselves to the 
fact that the market has reached 
its leveling-off point and that the 


Turn to Page 174 


MDNA CHAPTER MEETINGS 
CHAPTER DATE TIME 


Detroit Tues. Dee. 
Chicago Fri. Dee. 


New York Mon. Dee. 
Philadelphia Wed. Dec. 

Hotel 
Los Angeles Tues. Dec. .m. Elks Club 
* Special Christmas Din 
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AUTOMATICS 
Brows & Sharpe £006, H.8. #4 & 6 


Conomatic 8 sp. 1%” cap. 
New Britain Gridley 6i—2%4" 6 Sp. 


BORING MILLS 
otetinns & Lewis #0, #25T 
Lueas #31 horiz. 


Universal 3” horiz. equipped 


DRILLS AND RADIALS 
Cinel-Bickferd Sup. 21", 24” 
Reyersterd Excelsior om: Foote Burt 6 sp 
Natee Model E-5 cu dpindie, 14 Spindles 
Canedy-Otte 3’-9” col. 
Cariton 8-19" col.; Allen 6 sp. 


ENGRAVERS 
Gorton #3U, 3Z, 2 dimensional, SL, 3 dimensional 
Gerten Cutter Grinders 375-2, 265-6 
Deekel Gi 


GEAR EQUIPMENT 
Fellows #7, #72, £725 High Speed Shapers 
Mikron Gear Hobber 
Fellows, Michigan, Gleason Checkers 


GRINDERS, MISCELLANEOUS 
= & Sharpe #5 eyl., 3” x 18” 

Brown & Sharpe #1, es Univ. 18 Tool 
Cimeianat! #2 Centeriess Filmatic, 12 x ,. pate. 
Clan. 2 x 48” Univ., Gardner £226, 30” 

Covel #91A Univ. Tool & Cutter, Rede #4 
' Centeriess Sizematic, #1 Tool 
1. 4x12”, Centeriess, 26 Thread 
Norton #2 Tool & Cutter, type ° 
Oliver #51@ Drill Pointer, Sellers 4G, Black D'mond 
Pratt & Whitney Radius #R6, K.0. Lee Tool 
Porter Cable Belt WGS, G8; Grenby Int. 


GRINDERS, SURFACE 
Abrasive 21% Wet Hand Feed, #33, £34, Vert. 
Blanchard #18. 42° Mag. Chuck, #11—i6” chuek 
Brewn & Sharpe 22 


Reid #2A P.F. mie. 4 p pees © 
Pratt & Whitney 12x36" 
Thompsen Hyd. exioxta’. ‘Trizxie” 


LATHES 
Hardinge Precislon 9”, 1° Collet Cap... Rivett 
Hendey G.H. 16x30”, Rel. Att., Bradford 16°x6’ 
LeBlond Regal 18x30". Dixeen: 1e"x3Ye", taxa” 
LeBlond Heavy Duty (6x33” 
Ledge & Shipley 16x78” T.A., Collets, ete. 





















































High Speed Vertical Mill 


Monareh 10”x20” ae 16x78 G.H., 12x30” 


Sebastian 12”x4’ = 
Sheldon 11”x24", 


Seuth Bead 18x38", W44"x0. 10x4, 9x3, 923% 
MILLS, PLAIN, UNIVERSAL & 


PROD. 
Brown & Sharpe 
Burke #4 Plain & Univ. 
Cincinnati! 2MH Univ.—i- 


#000, a a. “- Univ., 2B PL. 


+f a 1. is 2-18 Mfg. 


Kent Owens #1V; U.S. Hand Mills 
Milwaukee #2HL. 2H ann #2HL, 2H Plain 


Nichols Hand, Vert. 
Sundstrand 00 Ricidmilt: 
Van Norman #12, 22L, 36; 


MILLS, VERTICAL 


; U. S. Multimiller 
et Hand Mills 
. 8 1 & 2 sp. 


Sridgepere Vert. —. Hor. Sp. 


Brewn & Sharpe #2 
Cincinnati 24 


Gerten 28D, 9) Aw y 82D Duplicator 


5 
wy 12M Profiler 2 sp., P. & W. 128 
. & W. 1B Jig Borer, Moore Jig Grinder 


PRESSES 


Bliss 675, 650, 6458 Hi-Preduction Presses 
C’iss £8 Dbl. Crank, Bed 42°x100” 
Bliss 19, 20. 21 OBI. 58, 2. 62a 162 OB. 


Bliss #44, Double Action, 
Wright 75 Ton Dieing, 25 Ton 


Henry & 


Rell Feeds 


500 Ton Lake Erie 35x36” 
os. geet 76x59” 22” 30” 
500D.A. H 36x36” 24” 30” 
(iso a 
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HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT 


Manufacturer Platen Stroke Opening 
36” 68” 


1000 French Oil 53x42” 20” 50” 
Pree. New Watson Stiliman Hobbing 





. 84x44” 12° 42” 
(co Cushion) 
350 Verson 40x40 3e” 72” 
50 Dennison 22x20 18 3 
150 Southwark 84x30 30 2 te 4’ 


UP MOVING RAM PRESSES 
50 & 100 Tom Stokes Molding Presses & Pumps 
300 Ten Senate & Boschert Molding Press 
a ey eter 8 & 6 tee 


0 Ton Watson Stillman” 
300 Ton Watson Stiliman Press, 24x20” Platens 
bay A 500 Ton Shaft Straighteners—Self Con- 


| eunce—Power oBl, 4 
12, 18, 30 ee Ace, 
ai fa—Shears, Power anaes yx 
218 gauge te 10’x/9 
ga.—Welders, Are, Seam, Spet all sizes—Vert. 
Milling Attach. Halee. H.S.—Motors, Grinders, 
Buffers, all sizes 


A 
— Press Northern 70 Ton—injection 
Presses, e 


Themas 80 Ten 0.8.1. #7A, Z & H 30 Ten 
Tolede 400 Ten Knuckle Joint 
Vv. & 0. #258 0.8.1., #102 0.B.1. Reducing, 26 


TURRET LATHES 


Aeme 26W Bar & Chuck, Acme 6W Fox 
Bardons & Oliver #3, 1” eap., #5, #2 


— 
Gishett #4, § Bar & Chuek, ee Foster #38 
Some ESM Second Operation 
a L. 8A—Well Tooled 
late #3, 1%” cap. 
Oster 2601 Rapiduction, well tooled 
Warner & Swasey #5, 4, 3, 4A Universal 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Band Saw; Tannewitz 436M, DoAll ML 

Bending Roll; Buffalo #0, 44WR, Excelsior #14 
Hacksaw; Marvel #48, GA Automatic #6 
Hardness Tester; Clark 

Honer ; Mieromatic 2 H-1, a. Riveters; HI Speed 
K is, Baker, M&M 


eyseater; D 
LaPointe #3L Horta, Ryde. 
Press naan #335 
Reuter; Onsrud #W240, 55 
Saws: Wells, Catskill, Peerless, Kalamazoo 
eee: Gould & Eberhardt 32” Univ. industrial, 


Sitter: P. & W. 6” Vert. Shaper 
Shaper; 8” Shaperite, 7” Atias 
Shear: Pexto 6’xi4 Ga. 


Tappers; Bakewell #1, Haskins #2C, 3C 
Thread Roller; Waterbury- Farrel £30 with Dies 
<= Seam & Spot; Thompsea, Tayler-Winfleld. 


This is but a partial listing. Write for free Catalog. Inquiries Invited. 


AARON MACHINERY CO., Inc., 45 Crosby Street, New York 12, N. Y. 


“CABLE—AARMACH N. Y.” 





BOR. MILL, Horiz. No. 50 G&L, 5"* bar M.D. 
BORING MILL, Vert. 14’ Niles, 2 Hds., M.D. 
BRAKE, Press 36' x %"", 60" throat, Late 
BULLDOZER, No. 4 Williams & White 
FORGING ROLL, No. 5 Ajax, Air Clutch, M.D. 
GRINDER, Surf. 16" x 120" Mattison Hyd. 
HAMMERS, Pneumatic Nos. 48 & 6B Nazel 
HAMMERS, Steam Drop, 2,0007 Chambersburg 
MILLER, Ingersoll, 36x48x16', 3 Hds., M.D. 
MILLER: Vert. No. 4 Kempsmith, table 18" x 76"* 
PRESS, Hyd., 250-Ton Chambersburg, 30" x 36" 
PRESS, No. 59 Toledo, Str. 12"', Bed 30° x 30" 
PRESS, No. 59% Toledo Str. ia", Bed 36" x 37" 
SHEAR, Plate Type "E" L&A, 60°'x 1/4", 20° thr. 
SHEAR’ Plate, 132" x 1" Morgan, 26" Throat 
STRAIGHTENER, 48° American, 13-Rolls, 2 
STRAIGHTENER, 54" 17-Roll McKay, Backed 
STRAIGHTENER, 17-Roll McKay, 60° x 414," 
UPSETTER, 2" Acme 


LANG MACHINERY COMPANY 
28th St. & A.V.R.R. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


LATHE—BRIDGEFORD, 32" x 2!' C. to C. (old) 
LATHE—GUN BORING, 64" x 65° (late) 
PLANER—GRAY, 60° x 60" x 40° (Tolerance .003) 
PRESS—TOLEDO, #185, 1440 tons, D.A. 
SHEAR—R. D. Wood, 7’ x I", 18” gap 


MAXWELL MACHINERY CORP. 
1775 Broadway New York 19, N. Y¥ 
PLAZA 7-347! 





NILES “‘TIMESAVER” 
30" x 19" LATHE 


New in 1941. Actual swing over ways 
341%”; distance between centers 12’; 
all Timken bearings in head and 


quick change gear box; 12 geared 
spindle speeds; power rapid traverse ; 
AC 3/60/220/440 motor and controls 


O'CONNELL MACHINERY CO. 


1821 Niagara St. 


Buffalo 7, N. Y. 


Phone BEdford 8500 










18° Lewis Worm Drive 
tween centers 10'6"’. 












Controls. 


30 Church St. 


ROLL LATHE 










Roll Lathe. 1942. Be- 
Bed 16'6" long. 15 HP 


400-1600 RPM 230 v. DC motor. C.H. Mag. 


F. H. CRAWFORD & CO., INC. 


New York 7, N. Y. 





Telephone WOrth 4-8233 


ROLLER LEVELLER 


THREE MONTHS ACTUAL SERVICE 
PURCHASED NEW JULY, 1948 


MANUFACTURED BY AETNA STAND- 
ARD, CAPACITY FROM 1I4 GA. TO 20 
GA., 9 TOP ROLLS, 8 BOTTOM ROLLS, 
51" x 4" DIA. ROLLS, FORCED FEED 
LUBRICATION, COMPLETE WITH D. O. 
JAMES SPIRAL BEVEL REDUCTION 
UNIT, AND 20 HP, 230 VOLT, DC 
MOTOR AND CONTROLS. 


THIS MACHINE IS EQUAL TO NEW 


IN EVERY RESPECT 


Special Offering for Immediate Sale _ .$9,500.00 


WINSTON MACHINERY CO., INC. 
517 SOUTH DELAWARE STREET 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 
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LATEST TYPE—Nearly New— 
MACHINE TOOLS 


BORING MILLS—Horizontal 


CINCINNATI GILBERT 3%” bar, floor type, latest 
LUCAS #41, 3” bar, Table Type, “‘Precision’’, Latest 
LUCAS #43, 5” bar, Table Type “Precision’’, Late 
NILES-BEMENT-POND 5”, 8” bar, Floor type, M.D. 
UNIVERSAL, 3” bar, high speed, latest type 


BORING MILLS—Vertical 

BULLARD 12” & 16”, 6 spin. Mult-Au-Matic, Type 
D. Single or double indexing, latest 

BULLARD 24”, 36”, 42” “Spiral Drive,”’ Latest Type 

KING 62”, 2 swivel heads, Rapid Traverse, M.D. 

NILES 100”, 2 swivel heads, PRT, D.C., Moter Dr. 


DRILLS—WMiscellaneous 

AMERICAN 4 arm 11” col., ““Hole Wizard’’ Latest 
LELAND & GIFFORD #2LMS, 3 & 6 spindle, Latest 
PRATT & WHITNEY, 1Bx50” Deep Hole, Latest 


GEAR CUTTING EQUIPMENT 

FELLOWS 614A, #61, #7, #7A, #72, 2725, #77, 
#Z, #6Z2 High Speed Gear Shapers, latest type 

GLEASON 3”, 12” straight bevel generator, Latest 

GLBASON 24”, 77” & 96” Bevel Gear Planer, M.D. 

GOULD & EBERHARDT 12H, 96H Hobber, Motor Dr. 


GRINDERS—Cyi.—Piain & Univ. 

BROWN & SHARPE #1, 2, 3, 4 Universal, Latest 
LANDIS 4x12, Type H, Plain Hyd. Latest Type 
NORTON 6x18”, 10x72”, 18x36”, 14x36”, Plain, latest 


GRINDERS—Miscellaneous 

BARBER COLMAN #3, 4, hob sharpener, latest type 
CINCINNATI 22, #4 Centerless “‘Filmatic,”’ latest 
HEALD 75A, 72A8, 72A5, 74, Internal, latest type 


GRINDERS—Surtace 

BLANCHARD #11, 16” Magnetic chuck, Latest Type 
HANCHETT #36, Vertical, 36” mag. chuck, Latest 
HANCHETT Series 120 Plano, Horiz., 30”x1%0”, latest 
HANCHETT Series 300, 12x48" Vert. Sp. Hy., Latest 
HEALD 25A—Rotary—16” and 30” chuck, hyd., latest 


LATHES—Engine & Mfg. 

AMERICAN 36”x360”" centers, 2 carriages, motor dr. 

LODGE & SHIPLEY 14”x30”, 16”x30” Centers, latest 

MONARCH 10x20” centers, Model EB Timken, latest 

MONAKCH 12”x30” Centers, 12x54” Centers, Model 
CK, Timken Bearing, Latest Type 

MONARCH 22”x456” centers, 3 carriages, Timken 
Bearing, Model CM, motor drive 

NILES 30”x50” Boring, Timken, Latest Type 

NILES 60”x55’ Centers, 2 carriages, Heavy Duty, 
Rapid Traverse, Latest Type 


LATHES—Turret 
BARDONS & OLIVER #5, #7, Timken, Latest Type 
FOSTER #4FU “Fastermatic,’’ Timken, Latest 
GISHOLT #1L, #2L, #3L, Universal, Timken, Latest 
GISHOLT #8, #4 Univ., TIMKEN, Latest Type 
JONES & LAMSON 23, #5 Univ., Timken, Latest 
MORBY No. 2G, No. 3, No. 4, Timken Bearing, latest 
WARNER & SWASEY #2A, #3A Univ. Timken, latest 
WARNER & SWASEY 4A Universal, Timken, Bar 
and Chucking (New 1947) 


MILLING MACHINES—Piain 

BROWN & SHARPE 2B, 3B, Timken, Latest Type 
CINCINNATI 0-8, 1-12, 4-36, 2-18, Simplex, latest 
KEARNEY & TRECKER 1218, 1404, Latest type 
KEARNEY & TRECKER 2H, 3H, 4H, 5H, latest 


MILLING MACHINES—Thread 

LEES BRADNER 12”x54”, 6”x36”, Latest Type 
MOREY 12”x30” and 60” centers, Latest Type 
PRATT & WHITNEY 6x60”, Model C, Latest Type 


MILLING MACHINES—Universal 

BROWN & SHARPE 2A, 3A, Timken, Latest Type 
KEARNEY & TRECKER 2H, Timken, Latest Type 
VAN NORMAN #12, #26, #36, Timken, Latest 


MILLING MACHINES—Vertical 

BROWN & SHARPE #2B, Timken, Latest Type 
CINCINNATI #2. #4, Dial Type, Timken, latest type 
GORTON 8D, 8%D, Super-Speed, Latest Type 
KEARNEY & TRECKER 2K, 3H, Timken, Latest 


PLANERS 

BETTS (CONSOLIDATED) 84"x92”"x16’ ¢. heads 
Box Table, Power Rapid Traverse, D.C., M. 

BETTS (CONSOLIDATED) 108”x84” x50’, 4 iat, 
Box Table, Power Rapid Traverse, D.C., M.D. 

NILES ‘Time Saver’ 42”x42”x14’, 3 heads, Rapid 
Traverse, A.C., vari-voltage drive, Latest 


SCREW MACHINES—Automatic & Chucking 
CONOMATIC 25%”—6 spindle, Latest Type 

GOSS & DeLEEUW 6”x6%” Auto Chucker, Latest 
GOSS & DeLEEUW 8” Auto. Chucker, 5 spin, Latest 


MISCELLANEOUS 

BARNES #172, 306H, 307, 307B, Vertical Hone, 
Hydraulic, Self-Oiling, Latest Type 

CINCINNATI 1-30, 3-30, Duplex Vert. Surface 
Breach, Double ram, Model ER Ilyd., Latest Tyoe 

CINCINNATI Series 300 %"x8’6” Press Brake, M.D. 

HENRY & WRIGHT 50 ton Dicing Press, M.D. 

LAKE ERIE 500 ton Vertical Hydraulic Press, latest 

MICHIGAN 1708, 1712 Universal Reliever, Latest 

VERSON #206, 10 gauge x 96” cap. Press Brake latest 


Available for Prompt Shipment 
Most Bullt After 1941 


(Partial List) Over 2,000 Machine Tools in Stock 
Your Inquiries Are Invited . . . Prompt Service Is 
Assured 


S 
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present activity is approaching 
the normalcy of natural supply 
and demand. 


Trends Reported Mixed in 
Detroit During Last Quarter 


Detroit—The trend in used ma- 
chinery in the Detroit area is 
mixed as the year draws to a close. 
While some sources report a sub- 
stantial upturn during the final 
month of the year, other segments 
of the industry have indicated that 
the recent spurt in the market 
here gives indications of tapering 
off. Year-end buying because of 
possible corporation tax benefits 
has failed to develop any definite 
trend, dealers find. 

Under a recent tax ruling, the 
declaration date in Detroit for 
personal property tax purposes 
has been changed from Mar. 31 to 
Dec. 31. Some sources believe that 
this will act as a deterrant here 
insofar as sales of rebuilt equip- 
ment are concerned during De- 
cember. 

While volume and inquiries are 
spotty, prices at several recent 
auctions have been surprisingly 
high according to local trade 
sources. It is reported that com- 
petition between dealers and con- 
sumers for surplus equipment has 
inevitably resulted in higher prices 
than dealers, who usually expect 
to rebuild the equipment, are will- 
ing to pay. 

Two recent auction sales have 
been reported in this area. On 
Nov. 30 a substantia] amount of 
equipment was sold by the Novo 
Engine Co., Lansing. Another sale 
of equipment is scheduled for Dec. 
6 when machinery valued at $100,- 
000 will be sold by Bowers Tool 
and Die Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Krasilovsky Moves Deering Plant 


Stamford — The machine shop 
equipment together with the labo- 
ratory and research departments 
of the Deering-Milliken Greenwich 
and Stamford, Conn., plants is be- 
ing moved to their new plant in 
Pendleton, South Carolina by the 
Mike Krasilovsky Trucking & Mill- 
wright Co., Inc. of New York. 
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BORING MACHINES 


a" No. 25T Giddings & Lewis 
No. 3A Universal 
2%" No. 2 a 
lones aoe a table 
52" Ki cal ‘we 
100°" Ni A Pond vertical 
No. 2112 & 112B Excello ision 
Nos. 42, 47A & 48A Heald Borematic 


DRILLS 


20" Cint. Bled’ Soper Servi 

r Service M 
21"" Canedy Otto % ~ 
21" & 24" Cinti. Bickford 

24" Kokomo 

24" Cint. Bick. Super Service 

No. 217 Baker 3 spindle 

Nos. 121, 310, 315 ” 513 Baker 
No. 30HO Baker 

3’, 10° Morris radial 

4 11" Cint. Bick. Universal radial 
4’ Hammond radial, elbow arm 
6’, 15" Dreses radial 

16" Allen 6 6 spindle, No. 2 

24'' Demco 4 spindle, No. 3 

24" Foote Burt 6 tpl. No. 2 

24" Allen 4 spdi., 


GEAR MACHINERY 


Nos. 3 & 12 Barber Colman 

Types A & T Barber Colman 

os. 6 & 72 Fellows 

ee 8H, 12H, I6HS é 18H Gould & Eberhard? 
Nos. |, 5A & SAC Lees Bradner 

No. 130 Cleveland Rigid hobber 

No. 5M Adams M _ hobber and spline miller 

3"* Gleason spiral bevel gen. 

No. 7 Gleason cutter grinder 

18" Gleason testers a len ppers 

No. 8M Fellows Red Line Checker 

24"" Flather auto. spur 

8"-12" Red Ring shaver 

8" Red Ring lappers 

Barnes Hut-O-Lap lappers 

No. 4 Cimatoo! rounders 


GRINDERS 


6'x18", 10''x18", 10°36", 10°-14'x72" & 16''x36" 
Norton 

4"xi8" ae 10"'x18", 10x24", 14x36" & 
16"'x32" Landis 

6"xIf" & 6''x32" Brown & Sharpe 

Nos. |, 2 & 13 Brown & therpe. unly. 

10x24" Landis universal 

26" Ne. 226 Gardner disc 

53"' No. 372 Besly horiz. disc 

30"' No. 230 Hanchett opposed disc 

16" No. 214 Hanchet?t opposed disc 

15" No. 115 Gardner opposed disc 


LATHES, ENGINE 


14"'x6' Lodge & Shipley 
16"'x6' Monarch 

16"'xt0" American 

18"'x8’ Hendey 

18"'x8’ Rockford 

18x12’ Bradford 

19°"'x8’ Leblond 

20''x8' Lodge & Shipley 
25°'x48"" centers Leblond 
36"x16' Bridgeford 


LATHES, TURRET 


Nos. 2, 3, 4, IA & 3A Warner Swasey 
No. 7 Bardons & Oliver 

Nos. : & 3 Morey 

Nos. 3, 4, 5, 3AL. & 28" Gisholt 

6. 2 Osever 

No. 4 Midland 

No. 3 Jones & Lamson 


No 5 Foster 

3°°x36" & 4''x34" Jones & Lamson 
24" & 36" Bullard vertical 

No. 2FU Foster Fastermatic 


PLANERS & SHAPERS 


30x24xé' Liberty O.S. planer 
20" & 24"' Gemco sha 

16", 20" & 24" G&E shapers 
24" Columbia Universal shaper 
6" P. & W. vertical shaper 


FORGING TOOLS 


2" National Upsetter 
4" a0 Te upsetter 


af forges roll 
Ne. air hammer 


600 ne Hamilton forging p 
%" Wat. Farrel OD SS cold header 


MILES MACHINERY CO. 
SAGINAW, MICH. 
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@ Erie Strayer-Electric buckets either 
AC or DC are standardized in 7 
sizes ¥2 thru 2 cu. yard capacities. 
Motor in bucket head controlled by 
man in crane cab—Bucket hooks-on 
for intermittent bucket and crane 
hook work. Write for details. Ad- 
dress 8912 GEIST RD. 
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PERFORATED METALS—SCREENS 


Any size perteration—eny gauge stool. 
Promotiy made te your oxeet spect fentions. 


CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. 
2440 W 24 TH PLACE A Oe 


THE BELMONT IRON Works 


Structure! Steel — Belidings & Bridges 
Riveted — Are Welded Cable Address — Sellroe 


Engineers — Fabricators — frectors — Contractors — Exporter 


SHOPS: PHILADELPHIA—EDDYSTONE—ROVERSFORD 


New Yerk Office: 44 Whitehall S¢., 


Mela Office: Phila. 46, Pe. M. ¥. 4, M. Y. 


SCREW MACHINE made fo 
PRODUCTS your order! 


Sev scaews CAP SCREWS SPECIAL PARTS 


STEEL + BRASS + STAINLESS - ALUMINUM 
[send vs your pecMicatlons Tor quotation /—— 


SAMUEL J. SHIMER & SONS, Inc. Milton 2, Pa. 





WIRE—STRIP, COILED 
FOR ELECTRIC FUSE 


om” 
ELEMENTS 
EVELETS atso srass o sven 


THE PLATT BROS. & CO., WATERBURY, CONN. 


ANY SHAPE ~ ANY MATERIAL - COMPLETE FACILITIES 


Folde 


December 8, 1949 


STEEL CONSTRUCTION CO = ERIE, PA. 


GLOBAL LETTER 
XQ >A Wi 


REVIEW OF WORLD MARKETS 
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sumed that they will be income-tax free. 
Many labor leaders of Parliament are hop- 
ping mad about these payments which they 
describe as gifts. The companies maintain that 
the payments are made merely to safeguard 
their interests and ensure that a valued chief 
executive does not move to a rival concern. 
Labor leaders argue that they are deliberately 
designed to avoid payment of income taxes. 


Hermann Goering Furnace 
Being Rebuilt for Norrbotten 


Stockholm—tThe large blast furnace of the 
Hermann Goering works at Linz, Austria, dis- 
mantled and transported to Lulea, Sweden, is 
now being rebuilt there for the Norrbotten 
Iron Works. Once it is in operation, the capac- 
ity of the Norrbotten works will be raised from 
250,000 tons to 300,000 tons of iron a year. 
This will make it the biggest iron works in 
Sweden. 

The Norrbotten Iron Works’ investment plan 
calls for a total expenditure of 200 million 
kronor. The increased employment in the works 
will raise the population of the town of Lulea 
to 30,000. 


Subsidies Against Inflation 

The Swedish government has asked Parlia- 
ment to approve subsidies totalling 190 million 
kronor to keep prices down following devalua- 
tion. The subsidies will be taken from the 
planned 400 million kronor surplus on next 
year’s budget. 

The government has undertaken to keep the 
cost of living down if organized labor will ac- 
cept a wage freeze for the whole of next year. 
Labor has provisionally agreed to this. 


New Ford Factory 

The Ford Motor Co. has opened a new fac- 
tory at Stockholm’s Free Port. The new build- 
ing is an extension and modernization of an 
older factory. It will concentrate on the as- 
sembling of vehicles—French Vedettes, Brit- 
ish Ford lorries and vans. Maximum output is 
estimated at 15,000 vehicles a year. 

Resume Your Reading on Page 29 
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Wien you buy Bunting Bronze 
Bearings you receive more than 
just a physical bronze bearing. 
More than forty years of experi- 
ence, the technical skill of thorough 
metallurgists and engineers, the 
output of equipment designed for 
closest tolerance and finest finish— 
these and more are an invisible 
part of each Bunting Bronze 
Bearing and Bar. 


A sales organization of graduate 
engineers is able to intelligently 


ona) 


| Bronze Bearings 


discuss your design and produc- 
tion problems-with you. A manu- 
facturing organization that moves 
swiftly responds to your produc- 
tion schedule on time. 

When you buy Bunting Bronze, 
the. entire Bunting organization 
is alert to.the fact that. you are 
a customer and that you want 
service as well’ as a product. The 
Bunting Brass & Bronze Com- 
pany, Toledo 9, Ohio. Branches in 
principal cities, 90 


BRONZE BEARINGS - BUSHINGS. PRECISION BRONZE BARS 
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Maya ri R protects these 





parts 


from corrosion and abrasion 


These air dump cars were designed 
and built by Magor Car Corporation for 
use in industrial plants where atmos- 
pheric corrosion and harsh abrasion 
ordinarily take a heavy toll in equip- 
ment. Floor plates, end plates, and inside 
door plates of Mayari R steel were used 
to protect the cars at the points where 
damage is most likely to occur. In addi- 
tion Mayari R structural shapes and 
rivets were used in the bodies and 
underframes. 

Mayari R was selected for this job 
because of its superior properties. Com- 
pared with plain carbon steel, Mayari R 
has 5 to 6 times as much resistance to 
atmospheric corrosion . . . better resist- 
ance to impact and abrasion .. . better 
resistance to battering and denting 
... considerably greater strength. 





A low-alloy, high-strength steel, Mayari 
R is also used by equipment builders 
and railroads to reduce surplus dead- 
weight and increase overall strength in 
hoppers, gondolas and box cars. 

We will be glad to show you how you 
can benefit by the use of this versatile 
steel in your equipment or products. 
Write or phone our nearest sales office 
for catalog and full information. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation 
Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 


Mayari R nda 2Gpht. stinger. 


December 15, 1949 


One of 61 air dump cars re- 
cently built by Magor Car 
Corporation. These 70-ton, 
50-cu. yd. cars use Mayari R 
steel for all inside parts that 
come in contact with the load. 
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